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PREFACE 


WHEN  preparing  these  verses  for  the  press,  the 
first  question  which  met  nie  was  this  : 
Should  Boake  be  treated  from  a  literary  stand- 
point or  from  a  personal  standpoint — as  poet  or 
as  man  and  poet  ?  I  chose  the  personal  standpoint. 
To  consider  Boake  as  a  literary  figure,  with  an  eye 
chiefly  to  his  literary  reput;itiun,  meant  omission  of 
whatever  herein  is  crude  or  weak,  in  order  that  readers 
should  judge  him  only  by  his  best.  Such  a  course 
implied  loss  antl  discontent  to  many  persons  who  care 
little  for  the  niceties  oi  style,  and  find  in  vigorous 
picturing  and  natural  emotion  ample  amends  for  bad 
rhymes  and  false  accents  And,  what  is  more  impo--- 
tant,  .such  a  course  would  have  given  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  Boake.  Some  of  his  most  valuable  work  lies 
in  fragments  of  poems  which  as  wholes  seem  com- 
paratively ineffective.  These  fragments  could  not  be 
divorced  from  the  context,  yet  were  not  lightly  to  be 
discarded.  Further,  Boake's  least  remarkable  com- 
positions, with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  as 
characteristic    of    Australia    and   of    himself    as    are 
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the  most  r('iii;u'k;il)lp.  >So,  instp;i(l  of  tiying  to  exalt 
the  Poet  l)y  his  ^vol•k,  I  liave  tried  rather  to  >sho\v 
the  Mail  in  liis  poetry. 

This  decision  l)i-(iUL;ht  an  easy  answer  to  the  second 
(juestioii  :  ]Io\v  far  was  it  justitial)le  to  prune  or 
jiolisli  Boake's  verses:  liow  far  was  it  desirable? 
I'lainly,  the  less  triiiiining  the  better  ;  since  liis 
errors  are  a  part  of  Boake,  and  every  one  removed 
helps  to  misr('})reseiit  him.  Nor  was  it  certain  that  a 
foreii^n  hand  would  not  mar  as  much  as  it  mended. 
Sometimes  Boake  has  i;ained  variety  and  force  at  the 
expense  of  metre  and  rhyme  ;  and  to  alter  is  to 
plunge  deep  in  the  old  controversy  whether  gain  of 
mechanical  correctness  balances  loss  of  picturesque 
vigour.  80  I  have  not  attempted  to  patch  Boake's 
garment  with  alien  cloth.  I  have  carefully  compared 
the  printed  poems  with  available  originals,  correcting 
errors  of  the  press  and  adopting  a  few  alternative 
readings  sanctioned  l)v  MS.;  and  occasionally  I  have 
strengthened  a  line  or  changed  a  word  where  the 
advantage  seemed  obvious  or  the  neces.sity  great. 

The  order  of  the  verses  is  that  of  convenience. 
There  is  in  many  cases  no  clue  to  the  precise  dates  of 
composition,  which  did  not  coincide  with  the  dates 
of  publication:  hence  exact  chronological  order  is 
unattainable.  And  Boake's  poetic  harvest  was  reaped 
ill  so  l)rief  a  time— some  eighteen  months — that  there 
is  little  material  diflerence  of  merit  between  his 
earlier  and  his  lat(n'  verses. 
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Of  tb.e  tliirty-two  indexed  ixieins  which  foHow, 
twenty-five  were  printed  in  The  Bulletin,  and  three 
in  The  Sydnei/  Mail:  four  have  not  appeared  else- 
where. In  tlie  present  edition  ''  Tlie  Phantom 
Moorinjis  "  lias  been  included:  some  corrections  have 
been  made  without  varying  the  author's  text  of  the 
verses;  the  notes  and  memoir  have  been  revised;  and 
as  an  appendix  are  added  tliree  pieces  of  verse  that 
the  author's  friends  have  found   interesting. 

A.  G.  8. 


rUE  LAND   OF  DUMB    DESPAIR. 

Be3'ond  where  farthest  drought-fires  burn, 

By  hand  of  fate  it  once  befell, 
I  reached  the  llealm  of  No-Return 

That  meets  the  March  of  Hell. 

A  silence  crueller  than  Death 

Laid  fetters  on  the  fateful  air  : 
She  holds  no  hope  ;  she  fights  for  breath— 

The  Land  of  Dumb  Despair  ! 

Ilei-e  fill  t'.ieir  glasses,  red  as  blood, 
The  victims  of  fell  Fortune's  frown  ; 

They  drink  their  wine  as  brave  men  should, 
And  iling  the  goblets  down. 

They  crowd  the  boai'd,  red  wreaths  of  rose 
Across  their  foreheads  drooped  and  curled, 

But  in  their  eyes  the  gloom  that  knows 
The  grief  of  all  the  world. 

The  poison  lies  behind  their  wine 

So  close,  the  trembling  hands  that  take 

flight  well  be  doubted  to  divine 

Which  draught  such  thirst  would  slake. 
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The  bows  beside  their  li;ui;ls  are  strunc;  ; 

The  l)hie  steel  glitters,  bare  of  sheath  : 
'Tis  wonder  tired  Life  drags  among 

tSo  many  ways  to  Death  ! 

They  may  not  whisjier,  one  to  one, 

The  stories  of  their  fancied  fall  : 
The  words  that  i-ing  beneath  the  sun 

Would  faint  in  such  a  pall. 

In  silence,  m.m  by  man,  they  reach 

For  cu}),  ftjr  arrow,  or  for  sword, 
And  still  the  grey  world  fills  the  breach 

Each  leaves  beside  the  board. 

W.  H.  OGILVfE. 
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FROM    THE    FAR   WEST 


'Tis  a  song  of  the  Never  Never  laud — 
Set  to  the  tune  of  a  scorching  gale 

Ou  the  sandhills  red, 

When  the  grasses  dead 
Loudly  rustle,  and  bow  the  head 
To  the  breath  of  its  dusty  hail : 

Where  the  cattle  trami:ile  a  dusty  pud 
Across  the  never-ending  plain, 

And  come  and  go 

W^ith  muttering  low- 
In  the  time  when  the  rivers  cease  to  flow, 
And  the  Drouglit  King  holds  his  reign ; 


FliOM    THE  FAR    WEST 

When  the  liercesb  piker  who  ever  tiirueii 
With  lowered  heurl  in  deliauce  proud, 

(J  row  11  i^;  I  in  it  and  weak, 

Release  doth  seek 
[n  vain  from  the  depths  of  the  shiny  creek- 
llis  sepulchre  and  his  shroud  ; 


His  requiem  sung  by  an  insect  host, 
Born  of  the  pestilential  air, 

That  seethe  and  swarm 

In  hideous  form 
Whei'e  the  stagnant  waters  lie  thick  and  warm, 
And  Fever  lurks  in  his  lair  : 


Where  a  placid,  thirst-provoking  lake 
Clear  in  the  flashing  sunlight  lies — ■ 

But  the  stockman  knows 

No  watei  flows 
Where  the  shifting  mirage  comes  and  goes 
Like  a  spectral  paradise  ; 


And,  crouclied  in  the  salthush'  sickly  shade, 
Murmurs  to  Heaven  a  piteous  prayer : 
'  O  God  !  must  I 
Prepare  to  die  V 
And,  gazing  up  at  the  brazen  sky, 
Reads  his  death-wanant  there. 


FROM   THE  FAR    WEST 

Gaunt,  slinking  dingoes  snap  and  snarl, 
Watching  his  slowly-ebbing  breath  ; 

Crows  are  flying, 

Hoarsely  crying 
Burial  service  o'er  the  dying — 
Foul  harbingers  of  Death. 

Full  many  a  man  has  perished  there. 

Whose  bones  gleam  white  from  the  waste  of  sand- 

W^ho  left  no  name 

On  the  scroll  of  Fame, 
Yet  died  in  his  tracks,  as  well  became 
A  son  of  that  desert  laud. 


JACK'S    LAST    MUSTER 


The  first  flush  of  grey  light,  the  herald  of  daylight, 
Is  dimly  outlining  the  musterers'  camp, 
Where  over  the  sleeping  the  stealthily  creeping 
Breath  of  the  morning  lies  chilly  and  damp, 

As,  blankets  forsaking,  'twixt  sleej)ing  and  waking, 
The  black-boys  turn  out  to  the  manager's  call — 
Whose  order,  of  course,  is,  '  Be  after  the  horses, 
And  take  all  sorts  of  care  you  unhobble  them  all ! ' 

Then,  each  with  a  bridle  (provokingly  idle), 
They  saunter  away  his  commands  to  fulfd. 
Where,  cheerily  chiming,  tlie  musical  rhyming 
From  equine  bell-ringers  comes  over  the  hill. 
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But  now  the  dull  clawnino;  gives  place  to  the  morning: 
The  sun,  springing  up  in  a,  glorious  flood 
Of  golden-shot  fire,  mounts  higher  and  higher, 
Till  the  crests  of  the  sandhills  are  stained  with  his 
blood. 

Now    hobble-chains'     jingling,    with    thud    of    hoofs 

mingling. 
Though  distant,  sounds  near — the  cool  air  is  so  still — 
As,  urged  by  their  whooping,  the  horses  come  trooping 
In  front  of  the  boys  round  the  point  of  the  hill. 

What  searching  and  rushing  for  bridles  and  brushing 
Of  saddle  marks,  tight'ning  of  breastplate  and  girth  ! 
And  what  a  strange  jumble  of  laughter  and  gruml)le — 
Some  comrade's  misfortune  the  subject  of  mirth, 

I  recollect  well  how  that  morning  Jack  Cell 
Had  an  argument  over  the  age  of  a  mare — 
The  COB  gray  one,  the  dam  of  that  bay  one 
Which  storekeeper  Brown  calls  the  Young  Lady 
Clare  : 


How  Tomboy  and  Vanity  caused  much  profanity, 
Scamp'ring  away  with  their  tails  in  the  air, 
Till,  after  a  chase  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace, 
They  ran  back  in  the  mol)  and   we  collared  them 
there. 
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Then  the  laugh  and  the  banter,  as  gaily  we  canter, 
With  a  pause  for  the  nags  at  a  miniature  lake, 
Where  the  yellowtop  catches  the  sunlight  in  patches, 
And  lies  like  a  mirror  uf  gold  in  uur  wake. 

0,  the  rush  and  the  rattle  of  fast-fleeing  cattle, 
Whose  hoofs  beat  a  mad  rataplan  on  the  earth  ! 
Their  hot-headed  flight  in  !    Who  would  not  delight  in 
The  gallop  that  seems  to  hold  all  life  is  worth  ? 

And  over  the  rolling  plains  slowly  patrolling 
To  the  sound  of  the  cattle's  monotonous  tramp, 
Till    we  hear   the   sharp    pealing    of   stockwhips,    re- 
vealing 
The  fact  that  our  comrades  have  put  on  the  camp. 

From  the  spot  where  they're  drafting  the  wind  rises, 

wafting 
The  dust  till  it  hides  man  and  beast  from  our  gaze, 
Till,  suddenly  lifting  and  easterly  drifting. 
We  catch  a  short  glimpse  of  the  scene  through  the  haze  — 

A  blending  and  blurring  of  swiftly  recurring 
Colour  and  movement,  that  pass  on  their  way  ; 
An  intricate  weaving  of  sights  and  sounds,  leaving 
An  eager  desire  to  take  part  in  the  fray ; 

A  dusty  procession,  in  circling  succession, 

Of  bullocks  that  bellow  in  impotent  rage  ; 

A  bright  panorama,  a  soul-stirring  drama — 

The  sky  for  its  background,  the  earth  for  its  stage. 
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How  well  I  remember  that  twelfth  of  November 
When  Jack  and  his  little  mare,  Vanity,  fell ! 
On  the  Diamantina  there  never  was  seen  a 
Pair  who  could  cut  out  a  beast  half  as  well. 

And  j-et  in  one  second  Death's  finger  had  lieckoned, 
And  horse  and  bold  rider  had  answered  the  call 
Brooking  no  hesitation,  without  preparation, 
That  sooner  or  later  must  come  to  us  all. 

Thrice  a  big  curly-hoined  Cobb  bullock  had  scorned 
To  meekly  acknowledge  the  ruling  of  Fate ; 
Thrice  Jack  with  a  clout  of  his  whip  cut  him  out. 
But  each  time  the  beast  galloped  back  to  his  mate. 

Once    more   he    came    blund'ring    along,    with    Jack 

thund'ring 
Beside  him,  his  spurs  in  poor  Vanity's  flanks, 
When,  from  some  cause  or  other  forsaking  its  mother, 
A  little  white  calf  trotted  out  from  the  ranks 

'Twas  useless,  I  knew  it  ;  yet  T  turned  to  pursue  it  : 
At  the  same  time  I  gave  a   loud  warning  to  Jack  : 
It  was  all  unavailing  :  I  saw  him  come  sailing 
Alonf;  as  the  wcaner  ran  into  his  track. 
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Little  Vanity  tried  to  turn  off  on  0710  side, 
Then  altered  her  mind  and  attempted  to  leap 
The  pace  was  too  fast :  that  jump  was  her  last ; 
For  she  and  her  rider  fell  all  in  a  lioai). 
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I  was  quickly  down  knooling  beside  liiin,  sind  feeling 
With  tremulous  hand  for  the  throb  of  his  heart. 
'The    mare— is    she    dead?'  were  the  first  words  he 

said, 
As  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  with  a   start. 

He  spoke  to  the  creature — his  hand  could  just   reach 

lier  — 
Gently  caressing  her  lean  Arab  head  : 
She    acknowledged   his    praising    with    eyes    quickly 

glazing  .   .   . 
A    whinny  ...   a    struggle  .   .  .   and    there  she  lay 

dead  ! 

I  sat  there  and  nursed  his  head,  for  we  durst 

Nt)t  remove  him  :  we  knew  where  he  fell  he  would  die. 

As  I  watched   his    life    flicker,    his    breath    growing 

thicker, 
I'd  have  given  the  world  to  be  able  to  cry. 

Rough-voiced,  sunburnt  men,  far  away  beyond  ken 
Of  civilisation,  our  comrades,  stood  nigh — 
All  true-hearted  mourners,  and  sadly  forlorn  as 
He  gave  them  a  handshake  and  bade  them  good-bye. 

In  my  loving  embrace  there  he  finished  life's  race. 
And  nobly  and  gamely  that  long  course  was  run  ; 
Though  a  man  and  a  sinner  he  weighed  out  a  Avinner, 
And  God,  the  Gi'cat  Judg(\  will  declare  he  has  won. 
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Adown  the  grass-grown  paths  we  strayed 

The  evening  cowsHps  oped 
Their  yellow  eyes  to  look  at  her  ; 

The  love-sick  lilies  moped 
With  envy  that  she  rather  chose 
To  take  a  creamy-petalled  rose 
And  lean  it  'gainst  her  ebon  hair, 
All  in  that  garden  fair. 

A  languid  breeze,  with  stolen  scent 

Of  box-bloom  in  his  grasp, 
Sighed  out  his  lon£;in2;  in  her  ear. 

And  with  his  dying  gasp 
Scattered  the  perfume  at  her  feet 
To  blend  with  others  not  less  sweet : 
He  lov('(l  her,  but  slic  did  not  care, 
AH  in  that  garden  fair. 


A    MEMORY  II 

The  rose  she  honoured  nodded  down  : 

,His  comrades  burst  with  spite  : 
Poor  fool  !  he  knew  not  he  was  doomed 

To  barely  last  the  night. 
Are  hearts  to  her  but  as  that  flower, 
The  plaything  of  a  careless  hour, 
To  lacerate  and  never  spare 
All  in  that  garden  fair  ? 


r  held  her  hand  that  I  might  trace 

Her  fortune  in  its  palm  : 
A  bolder  moonbeam  than  the  rest 

Crept  up  and  kissed  her  arm, 
And,  kissing  once,  was  loth  to  leave, 
So  hid  himself  within  the  sleeve 
Tliat  clasped  the  lithe  arm,  white  and  bare, 
All  in  that  garden  fair. 


I  traced  her  fortune  :  love  and  wealth — 

Though  life,  alas  !   was  shoi't. 
Cut  will  that  wealth  be  bought  with  love  ? 

Or  love  with  wealth  be  bought  1 
T  know  not  :  knowing  only  this — 
Ibr  hand  seemed  waiting  for  a  kiss  : 
I  longed  to,  hut  I  did  not  dare, 
AH  in  that  garden  fair. 
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But  slie,  alas!  is  not  for  me, 

And  I  am  not  for  her; 
Yet  ever  deep  within  my  heart 

A  faint  regret  must  stir— 
A  thrill  of  longing  that  among 
Those  moonlit   paths  with  lover's  tongue 
I  might  return,  and  avoo  her  there 
All  in  that  garden  fair. 
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The  rum  was  rich  and  rare  : 

Tliere  were  wagers  in  the  air  : 
The   atmosphere    was    rosy,    and    the    tongues    were 
wagging  free ; 

But  one  was  in  the  revel 

Whose  occiput  was  level — 
Plain  Josephus  Riley,  fr(jin  the  North  Countree  ! 

The  conversation's  flow 

Was  not  devoid  of  blow, 
And  neither  was  it  wanting  in  the  mild,  colloquial  D 

With  a  most  ingenuous  smile, 
'  This  here  is  not  my  style,' 
Said  plain  Josephus  Riley,  from  the  North  Countree. 

18 
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JOSEPH  US  RILEY 


•  And  I  wouldn't  be  averse 
To  emptying  my  purse, 
And    laying    some     small    wager    with    the     present 
companee  : 

To  cut  the  matter  short, 
Foot-racing  is  my  forte,' 
Said  plain  Josuphus  lliley,  from  the  North  Counti-ee. 
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'  I  think  it's  on  the  cards 
I  can  run  three  hundred  yards 
(The   match    to  be    decided    where   you    gentlemen 
agree) 

Against  your  fleetest  horse  : 
The  race  would  prove  a  source 
Of  pleasure,' said  Josephus,  from  tlie  North  Countree 

'  To  equalise  the  task, 
This  little  start  I  ask  : 
The  rider,  ere  he  follows,  must  imbibe  a  cup  of  tea — 
A  simple  breakfast-cup 
He  will  have  to  swallow  up. 
That's     me  !  —  Josephus     Riley,     from     the     North 
Countree.' 

Then  a  knowing  'un  looked  wise — 
Begged  to  apologise  ; 
But  might  he  ask  what  temp'rature  the   liquid    was 
to  be? 

Would  it  come  from  out  the  put 
Milkless,  steaming,  boiling  hot  1 
•Oh,     not   at    all!'     said     lUley,     from     the     Nurtli 
Countree. 

'  Allow  me  to  explain  : 

I  do  oljserve  with  pain 
This  jocular  reflection  on  my  native  honestee. 

My  bump  of  truth  is  huge  : 

I'd  scorn  a  subterfuge,' 
Said  plain  Josephus  Biley,  from  tlie  Nortli  Countree. 
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'  Before  the  parties  start 
T'U  take  the  Judge  apart 
To  piovi',  by  tasting,  whether  I  have  tampered    with 
the  tea ; 

And  I  heg  to  state  again 
Your  suspicions  give  me  pain,' 
Said  plain  Joseplius  Kiley,  from  the  North  Countree. 

Then  they  all  were  satisfied 
That  the  match  was  '  boneefied  '  : 

The  ben  I  was  signed,  and  Riley  went  to  '  preparate 
the  tea ; 

But  his  slow,  ambiguous  smile 
Would  have  seemed  to  token  guile 

[n  any  man  but  Biley,  from  the  North  Countree. 


JOSEPH  us    RILEY 
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He  brought  the  fatal  cup 

By  its  saucer  covered  up  : 
The  Judg'e  examined  its  contents  with  awful  gravitee; 

Then  i-ead  the  papers  o'er, 

But  could  not  find  a  flaw : 
'  Wade  in,  Josephus  Riley,  from  the  North  Countree !' 


L- 1  ^  J  i 


Then  the  wagerer  just  bowed, 

Anil,  passing  through   the  crowd. 
He  handed  up  the  beverage  unto  the  wageree ; 

And  off  across  the  flat, 

Springing  gaily,  pit  a-pat, 
Went  plain  Joseplius  Riley,  from  the  North  Countree 


i8  JOSEPH  US  HI  LEY 

lUiL  hcliiiid  liiiu  what  a  yell 

Of  execration  fell 
From  lii)s   tliat   lent    themselves   to  shapes   of  great 
profanitee  ! 

For  tlie  people  of  that  town 

Were  done  a  lovely  brown 
By  plain  Josephus  lliley,  from  the  North  Countree. 

And  here's  the  reason  why  : 

The  tea  was  simply  dry  ! 
Yon  might  eat  it,  but  to  drink  it  was  impossibilitee ; 

Yet,  curious  to  state, 

Men  did  not  appreciate 
This  hum'rous  innovation  from  the  North  Countree. 

You'll  understand,  of  course, 

That  wager  was  a  source 
Of  very  little  profit  to  the  hapless  wageree; 

And,  dating  from  that  day, 

I  much  regret  to  say 
Men  look  askance  at  Kiley,  from  the  North  Countreo 


A   VISION    OUT   AVEST 

Far-reaching  downs,    a    solid   sea  sunk  everlastingly 

to  rest, 
And  yet  whose  billows  seem  to  be  for  ever  heaving 

toward  the  west : 
The  tiny    field-mice    make    their    nests,   the    summer 

insects  buzz  and  hum 
Among  the  hollows  and  the  crests  of  this  wide  ocean 

stricken  dumb. 
Whose  rollers  move  for  ever  on,  though  sullenly,  with 

fettered  wills, 
To  break  in  voiceless  wrath  upon  the  crumbled  bases 

of  far  hills, 
Where  rugged   outposts  meet  the  shock,  stand  fast, 

and  hurl  them  back  again, 
An  avalanche  of  earth   and  rock,   in  tumbled  frag- 
ments on  the  plain  ; 
But,  never  heeding  the  rebuff,  to  right  and  left  they 

kiss  the  feet 
Of  hanging  cliff  and  bouldered  bluff  till  on  the  farther 

side  they  meet, 
And   once  again  resume  their  march  to  where   the 

afternoon  sun  dips 
Toward  the  west,  and  Heaven's  arch  salutes  the  Earth 

with  ruddy  lips. 
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Such  is  the  scene  that  greets  tlie  eye  :  wide  sweep  of 

pLain  to  left  and  right  : 
In  fi'ont  low  hills  that  seem  to  lie  wrapjoed  in  a  veil 

of  yellow  light  — 
Low   peaks   that  through    the    summer   haze    frown 

from  their  fancied  altitude, 
As   some  small  potentate  might  gaze  U[)ou  a  ragged 

multitude. 
Thus  does  the  battlemented  pile  of  high-built  crags, 

all  weather-scarred, 
Where  grass  land  stretches  mile  on  mile,  keep  scorn- 
ful Kolitaiy  guard  ; 
Where  the  sweet  spell  is  not  yet  broke,   while  from 

her  wind-swept,  sun-kissed  dream 
Man's  cruel  touch  has  not  yet  woke  this  Land  where 

silence  reigns  supreme : 

N(jt  the  grim  silence  of  a  cave,  some  vaulted  stalactited 

room, 
Where     feeble     candle-shadows     wave    fantastically 

through  the  gloom — 
But  restful  silence,  calm  repose  :   the   spirit  of  these 

sky-bound  plains 
Tempers  the  restless  blood  that  flows  too  fiery  through 

the  swelling  veins  ; 
Breathes  a  faint   message  in   the  ear,   bringing   the 

weary  traveller  peace ; 
Whispers,  '  Take  heart  and  never  fear,  for  soon  the 

pilgrimage  will  cease  ! 
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Beat  not  thy  wings  against  the  cage  !     Seek  not  to 

burst  the  padlocked  door 
That  leads  to  depths  thou  canst  not  gauge  !     Life  is 

all  thine  :   why  seek  for  more  1 
Read  in  the  slow  sun's  drooping  disc  an  answer  to 

the  thoughts  that  vex  : 
Ponder  it  well,  and  never  risk  the  substance  for  its 

dim  reflex.' 

Such  is  the  silent  sermon  told  to  those  who  care  to 
read  this  page 

Where  once  a  mighty  ocean  rolled  in  some  dim,  long- 
forgotten  age. 

Here,  where  the  Mitchell  grass  waves  green,  the 
never-weary  ebb  and  flow 

Of  glassy  surges  once  was  seen  a  thousand  thousand 
years  ago  : 

To  such  a  sum  those  dead  years  mount  that  Time  has 
grown  too  weary  for 

The  ke(>i)ing  of  an  endless  count,  and  long  ago  forgot 
their  score. 

But  now — when,   hustled    by    the    wind,   fast-flying. 

fleecy  cloud-banks  drift 
Across  the  sky  where,  silver-skinned,  the  pale  moon 

shines  whene'er  they  lift. 
And   throws  broad  patches  in  strange  shapes  of  light 

and  shade,  that  seem  to  meet 
In  dusky  coastline  where  sharp  capes  jut  far  into  a 

winding-sheet 
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(Ji   ghostly,    glimmering,    silver    rays    that    stri\ggle 

'neath  an  inky  ledge 
Of  driving   cloud,    and    fill    deep    bays  rent   in    the 

shadow's  raf'ijed  edge — 
Sprung  from  the  gloomy  depths  of  Time,  faint  shapes 

patrol  the  spectral  sea. 
Primeval     phantom-forms     that    climb    the    lifeless 

billows  silently, 
Trailing  along   their   slimy  length  in    thirst   for  one 

another's  blood. 
Writhing    in    ponderous    trials  of  strength,   as  once 

they  did  before  the  flood. 


They  sink,  as,  driven  from  the  North  by  straining  oar 

and  favouring  gale, 
A  misty  barge  repels  the  froth  which  hides  her  with 

a  sparkling  veil : 
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High-curled   the  sharpened   beak  doth    stand,   slicing 

the  waters  in  the  lead  ; 
The  low    hull  follows,  thickly  manned  ])y  dim,  dead 

men  of  Asian  breed  : 
Swift  is  her  passage,  short  the  view  the  wan  moon's 

i-estless  rays  reveal 
Of  dusky,  fierce-eyed  warrior  crew,  of  tluttering  cloth 

and  flashing  steel ; 
Of  forms  that  mouldered  ages  past,  ere  from  recesses 

of  the  sea. 
With  earthquake  throes  this  land  was  cast  in  Nature's 

writhing  agony. 

As  the  warm  airs  of  Spring-time  chase  reluctant  snows 

from  ofT  the  range, 
And   plant   fresh   verdure  in  their  place,  so  the  dim- 

visioned  shadows  change  ; 
And   glimpses  of  what  yet  shall  be  bid   the  past   fly 

beyond  all  ken, 
While   rising  from   futurity  appear  vast   colonies  of 

men 
Who    from    the    sea-coast    hills     have    brought    far- 
quarried  spoils  to  build  proud  homes 
Of  high-piled    palaces,    all   wrought  in  sloping  roofs 

and  arching  domes. 
Smooth-pillared  hall,  or  cool   arcade,  and   slenderest 

sky-piercing  spire. 
Where  the  late-sinking  moon  has  laid  her  tender  tints 

of  mellow  tire, 
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And  golden  paves  the  spacious  ways   where,  o'er  the 

smoothen  granite  Hags, 
The  lightning-driven    car    conveys   its    freight    with 

force  that  never  lags. 


A  goodly   city  !   where  no  stain  of  engine-smoke  or 

factory  grime 
Blemishes    walls    that    will     retain     their    pristine 

pureness  for  all  time  : 
Lying  as  one  might  take  a  gem  and  set  it  in  some 

strange  device 
Of  precious  metal,   and   might  hem   it    round    with 

stones  of  lesser  price — 
So  from  encircling  fields  doth  spring  this  city  where, 

in  emerald  sheen, 
Man  hath  taught  Nature    how  to  bring  a  mantle  of 

perennial  green — 
Hewing  canals  whose  banks  are  fringed  by  willows 

bending  deeply  down 
To   waters  flowing  yellow-tinged   beneath   the  moon 

toward  the  town — 
Filling  from  mighty  reservoirs,  sunk  in  the  hollows 

of  the  plain, 
That  flood  the  fields  without  a  pause  though  Summer 

should  withhold  her  rain. 
Labour  is  but  an  empty  name   to  those  who  dwell 

within  this  land, 
For  they  have  boldly  learnt  to   tame   the  lightning's 

flash  with  iron  hand  : 
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That  Force,  the  dartings  from  whose  eyes  not  fiveii 
gods  miglit  brave  and  live, 

The  blasting  essence  of  the  skies,  proud  Jupiter's 
prerogative — 

His  flashing  pinions  closely  dipt,  pent  in  a  cunning- 
fashioned  cage, 

Of  all  his  flaming  glory  strip t — these  men  direct  his 
tempered  rage : 

A  bondman,  at  their  idlest  breath  with  silent  energy 
he  speeds. 

From  dawn  of  life  to  hour  of  death,  to  execute  their 
slightest  needs. 


Slow  to  her  couch  the  moon  doth  creep,  but,  going, 

melts  in  sparkling  tears 
Of  dew,  because  we  may  not  keep  this  vision  of  the 

future  years : 
Swiftly,  before  the  sunrise  gleam,  I  watch  it  melting 

in  the  morn — 
The  snowy  city  of  my  dream,  the  home  of  nations  yet 

unborn  ! 


Yes  !  there  it  hangs  upon  the  wall 

And  never  gives  a  sound  : 
The  hand  that  trimmed  its  greenhide  fall 

Is  hidden  underground    - 
There,  in  that  patch  of  sallee  shade, 

Beneath  tliat  grassy  mound. 

I  never  take  it  from  the  wall  : 
That  whip  belonged  to  him  — 

The  man  I  singled  from  them  all : 
He  was  my  husband,  Jim. 

I  see  him  now — so  straiglit  and  tall 
So  lou"  and  lithe  of  limb. 
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Th.at  whip  was  with  him  nin'lit  and  day 

W-lien  he  was  on  the  track  : 
I've  often  heard  him  laugh  and  say 

That  when  they  heard  it  ci-ack, 
After  the  breaking  of  the  drought, 

The  cattle  all  came  back. 


And  all  the  time  that  Jim  was  hero, 

A-working  on  the  run, 
I'd  liear  that  whip  ring  sharp  and  clear 

Just  about  set  of  sun, 
To  let  me  know  that  he  was  near 

And  that  his  work  was  done. 


I  was  away  that  afternoon, 

Penning  the  calves,  when — bang  ! 
I  heard  his  wliij)  :  'twas  rather  soon 

A  thousand  echoes  rang 
And  died  away  among  the  hills, 

As  toward  the  hut  I  sprang. 


I  made  the  tea  and  waited,  but, 
Seized  by  a  sudden  whim, 

I  went  and  sat  outside  the  hut 
And  watched  Uie  light  grow  dim 

1  waited  there  till  after  dark, 
But  not  a  sign  of  Jim. 


2S  jnrs  WHIP 

The  evening  air  was  clamp  witli  dow  ; 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten 
Ills  horse  came  riderless — I  knew 

What  was  the  matter  tlicn    .    .    . 
Why  should  the  Lord  have  singled  out 

My  Jim  from  other  men  ? 

I  took  the  horse  and  found  him  where 

He  lay  beneath  the  sky, 
With  blood  all  clotted  in  his  hair. 

I  felt  too  dazed  to  cry  : 
I  held  him  to  me  as  I  prayed 

To  God  that  I  might  die. 

But  sometimes  now  I  seem  to  hear — 
Just  when  the  air  grows  chill — 

A  single  whip-crack,  sharp  and  clear, 
Re-echo  from  the  hill. 

That's  Jim  !  to  let  me  know  he's  near 
And  thinking  of  me  still. 


THE    DEMON    SNOW-SHOES 

The  snow  lies  deep  on  hill  and  dale, 
In  rocky  gulch  and  grassy  vale  : 
The  tiny,  trickling,  tumbling  falls 
Are  frozen  'twixt  their  rocky  walls 
That  grey  and  brown  look  silent  down 
Upon  Kiandz^a's  shiouded  town. 

The  Eucuinbene  itself  lies  dead, 

Fast  frozen  in  its  nairow  bed  ; 

And  distant  sounds  ring  out  quite  near 

The  crystal  air  is  froze  so  clear ; 

^Vhile  to  and  fro  the  people  go 

In  silent  swiftness  o'er  the  snow. 

And,  like  a  mighty  gallows-frame. 
The  derrick  in  the  New  Chum  claim 
Hangs  over  where,  despite  the  cold, 
Strong  miners  seek  the  hidden  gold, 
And  stiff  and  l)lue,  half- frozen  througli, 
The  fickle  dame  of  Fortune  woo. 
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F;ir  out,  along  a  snow-capped  range, 
There  rose  a  sound  which  echoed  strange : 
Where  snow-emburthen'd  branches  hang, 
And  flashing  icicles,  there  rang 
A  gay  refrain,  as  towards  the  plain 
Sped  swiftly  downward  Carl  the  Dane. 


TTis  long,  lithe  snow-shoes  sped  along 
In  easy  rhytlun  to  his  song ; 
Now  slowly  circling  round  the  hill, 
Now  speeding  downwai'd  with  a  will ; 
The  crystals  crash  aiul  blaze  and  flash 
As  o'er  the  frozen  crust  they  dash. 


Among  the  hills  the  first  he  shone 

Of  all  who  buckled  snow-shoe  on  ; 

For  though  the  mountain  lads  were  fleet, 

But  one  bold  rival  dare  compete, 

To  veer  and  steer,  devoid  of  fear. 

Beside  this  strong-limbed  mountaineer. 

*Twas  Davy  Eccleston  who  dared 

To  cast  the  challenge  :  If  Carl  cared 

On  shoes  to  try  their  mutual  pace, 

Then  let  him  enter  for  the  race, 

Which  might  be  run  by  anyone — - 

A  would-be  champion.      Carl  said  '  Done  ! 
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But  not  alone  in  point  of  speed 
They  sought  to  gain  an  equal  meed; 
For  In  the  narrow  lists  of  love 
Dave  Ecclcston  had  cast  the  "love  : 
Though  both  had  prayed,  the  blushing  maid 
As  yet  no  preference  betrayed, 


But  played  them  off,  as  women  will. 
One  'gainst  the  other  one,  until — 
A  day  when  she  was  sorely  pressed  — 
To  loving  neither  youth  confessed  ; 
But  did  exclaim — the  wily  dame  ! — 
•AVho  wins  this  race,  I'll  bear  his  naiuu  ! ' 


Her  words  were  rinijint'  thruu<di  Carl's  head 
As  o'er  the  frozen  crust  he  sped, 
But  suddenly  became  awaie 
Tliat  not  alone  he  travelled  there  : 
He  sudden  spied,  with  swinging  stride, 
A  stranger  ghding  by  his  side  : 


The  breezes  o'er  each  shoulder  tossed 
His  beard,  bediamonded  with  frost ; 
His  eyes  flashed  strangely,  bushy-browed  ; 
His  breath  hung  round  him  like  a  shroud  3 
He  never  spoke,  nor  silence  broke, 
But  by  the  Dane  sped  stroke  for  stroke. 
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'Old  man  !  T  do  not  know  your  name, 
Nor  what  you  ai-e,  nor  whence  you  came^ 
But  this  :  if  I  but  had  your  shoes 
This  champion  race  I  ne'er  could  lose- 
To  call  them  mine,  those  shoes  divine, 
I'll  gladly  pay  should  you  incline.' 


The  stranger  merely  bowed  his  head — 
'  The  shoes  are  yours,'  he  gruffly  said. 
'  I  change  with  you,  though  at  a  loss  ; 

And  in  return  I  ask  that  cross 

Which,  while  she  sung,  your  mother  hung 

Around  your  neck  when  you  were  young.' 


Carl  hesitated  when  he  heard 

The  price,  but  not  for  long  demurred. 

And  gave  the  cross.      With  trembling  haste 

The  shoes  upon  his  feet  were  laced — 

So  long,  yet  light  and  polished  bright — 

His  heart  beat  gladly  at  the  sight. 


Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  race, 

Expectancy  on  eveiy  face, 

They  come  the  programme  to  fulfil 

Upon  the  slope  of  Township  Hill. 

With  silent  feet  the  people  meet, 

While  youths  and  maidens  laughing  greet. 
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High-piled  the  flashing  snowdrifts  lie, 
Aiid  laugh  to  scorn  the  sun's  dull  eye, 
That,  glistening  feebly,  seems  to  say  : 
■  \Yhen  Summer  comes  you'll  melt  away  ! 
You'll  change  your  song  when  I  grow  strong  : 
I  think  so,  though  I  may  be  wrong.' 


The  pistol  flashed,  and  off  they  went 
Like  lightning  on  the  steep  descent. 
Resistlessly  down-swooping,  swift 
O'er  the  smooth  face  of  polished  drift 
The  racers  strain  with  might  and  main 
But  in  the  lead  flies  Carl  the  Dane. 


Behind  him  Davy  did  his  best, 
With  hopeless  eye  and  lip  compressed 
Beat  by  a  snow-shoe  length  at  most, 
They  flash  and  pass  the  winning-post. 
The  maiden  said,  '  I'll  gladly  wed 
The  youth  who  in  this  race  has  led.' 


But  where  was  he  ?     Still  speeding  fast. 
Over  the  frozen  stream  he  passed. 
They  watched  his  flying  form  until 
They  lost  it  over  Sawyers'  Hill  ; 
Nor  saw  it  more  :  the  people  swor& 
The  like  they'd  never  seen  befoi-e. 
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The  way  he  sealed  that  steep  ascent 
Was  quite  against  all  precedent; 
^Mlile  others  said  he  could  but  choose 
To  do  it  on  those  demon  shoes. 
Tlioy  talked  in  vain,  for  Carl  the  Dane 
^Vas  ne\er  seen  in  flesh  again. 

But  now  the  lonely  diggers  say 

That  sonietiuies  at  the  close  of  day, 

They  see  a  misty  wraith  flash  by, 

With  the  faint  echo  of  a  cry. 

It  may  be  true;  perhaps  they  do: 

I  doubt  it  nnich;  but  what  say  you? 


A   VALENTINE 

The  Bree  was  up  ;  the  Hoods  were  out 
ArDUiiil  the  hut  of  Culgo  Jim  : 

The  hand  of  God  had  Ijroke  the  drought 
And  filled  the  channels  to  the  brim  : 
The  outline  of  the  hut  loomed  dim 

Among  the  shades  of  murmurous  pine, 

That  eve  of  good  Saint  Valentine. 


He  watched,  and  to  his  sleepy  gaze 

The  dying  embers  of  the  fire, 
Its  yellow  reds  and  pearly  greys, 
Made  pictures  of  his  younger  days. 

Outside  the  waters  mounted  higher 
Beneath  a  half-moon's  sickly  shine, 
That  eve  of  good  Saint  Valentine. 


A    VALENTINE 

There,  in  the  great  slab  fife-place 
The  oak  log,  burnt  away  to  coal, 

Showed  lum  the  semblance  of  a  face 
Framed  in  a  golden  aureole  : 
Eyes,  the  clear  windows  of  a  soul — 

Soul  of  a  maid,  who  used  to  sign 

Herself,  '  Jim,  dear,  your  Valentine.' 


Lips,  whose  pink  curves  were  made  to  bear 
Love's  kisses,  not  to  be  the  mock 

Of  grave-worms  .  .  .  Suddenly  a  whirr, 
And  twelve  loud  strokes  upon  the  clock  j 
Then  at  the  door  a  gentle  knock. 

The  collie  dog  began  to  whine 

That  morn  of  good  Saint  Valentine. 


A    VALENTINE 
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He  opened  ;  by  his  heels  the  hound 

SnilFed  at  the  night.     '  Who  comes,  and  why  ? 
What  ?  no  one  !     Hush  !   was  that  a  sound  1 

Methought  I  heard  a  human  cry. 

Bah  !  'twas  a  curlew  passing  by 
Out  where  the  lignum  bushes  twine, 
This  morn  of  good  Saint  Valentine. 


■What  ails  the  dog  ?    Down,  Stumpy,  down! 

No  1     Well,  lead  on,  perchance  a  sheep 
It  is,  poor  brute,  that  fears  to  drown. 
Heavens  !  how  chill  the  waters  creep  ! 
Why,  Stumpy,  do  you  splash  and  leap? 
'Tis  but  a  foolish  quest  of  thine, 

This  morn  of  good  Saint  Valentine. 
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'  Nay,  not  so  foolisli  as  I  thought    .    .    . 

Ilaik  !  'mid  those  reeds  a  feeble  scream  ! 
Mother  of  God  !  a  cradle — brought 

Down  from  some  homestead  up  the  stream  ! 

A  white-robed  baljy  !     Do  I  dream  1 
No,  'tis  that  dear  dead  love  of  mine 
Who  sends  me  thus  a  Valentine  ! ' 


THE    BOX-TREE'S    LOVE 

Long  time  beside  the  squatter's  gate 

A  great  grey  Box-Tree,  early,  lat(>, 

Or  shine  or  rain,  in  silence  there 

Had  stoftd  and  watched  the  seasons  fare  : 

Had  seen  the  wind  upon  the  plain 

Caress  the  amber  ears  of  grain  ; 

The  i-iver  burst  its  banks  and  come 

Far  past  its  belt  of  mighty  gum  : 

Had  seen  the  scarlet  months  of  drought 

Scourging  the  land  with  fiery  knout; 

And  s(^asons  ill  and  seasons  good 

Had  alternated  as  they  would. 

The  years  were  born,  had  grown  and  gone, 

While  suns  had  set  and  suns  had  shone  ; 

Fierce  flames  had  swept;  chill  walcrs  drenched; 

That  sturdy  yeoman  never  blenched. 
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The  Tree  had  watched  the  station  grow — 

The  buildings  rising  row  on  row ; 

And  from  that  point  of  vantage  green, 

Peering  athwart  its  leafy  screen, 

The  wondering  soldier-hirds  had  seen 

The  lumbering  bullock-dray  draw  near. 

Led  l)y  that  swarthy  pioneer 

Who,  gazing  at  the  pleasant  shade. 

Was  tempted,  dropped  his  whip  and  stayed; 

Brought  there  his  wanderings  to  a  close; 

Unloosed  the  polished  yokes  and  bows. 

The  bullocks,  thankful  for  the  boon, 

Rang  on  their  bells  a  mei'ry  tune  : 

The  hobbles  clinked  ;  the  horses  grazed ; 

The  snowy  calico  was  raised  ; 

The  fire  was  lit ;  the  fragrant  tea 

Drunk  to  a  sunset  mehxly 

Tuned  by  the  day  before  it  died 

To  waken  on  Earth's  other  side. 

There  'twas,  beneath  that  Box-Tree's  shade, 

Fortune's  foundation-stone  was  laid  ; 

Cemented  fast  with  toil  and  thrift, 

Stone  upon  stone  was  laid  to  lift 

A  mighty  arch,  commemorate 

Of  one  who  reached  the  goal  too  late. 

That  white-haired  pioneer  with  pride 

Fitted  the  keystone  ;  then  he  died  : 

His  toil,  his  thrift,  all  to  what  l)Oot? 

He  gave  his  life  for  l)('ad  8ea  fruit'. 
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What  did  it  boot  his  wide  domain 
Of  feathered  pine  and  sweeping  plain, 
Sand-ridge  and  turf  ?  for  he  lay  dead — 
Another  reigning  in  his  stead. 


His  sons  forgot  him  ;  but  that  Tree 
Mourned  for  him  long  and  silently, 
And  o'er  the  old  man's  lonely  bier 
Would,  if  he  could,  have  dropped  a  tear. 
One  other  being  only  shared 
His  grief  :  one  other  only  cared  : 
And  she  was  but  a  six  years'  maid  — 
llis  grandchild,  who  had  watched  liira  fade 
In  childish  ignorance ;  and  wept 
Because  the  poor  old  grand-dad  slept 
So  long  a  sleep,  and  never  came 
To  smile  upon  her  at  her  game, 
Or  tell  her  stories  of  the  fays 
And  giants  of  the  olden  days. 
She  cared ;  and,  as  the  seasons  sped, 
Linked  by  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
They  two,  the  Box-Tree  and  the  Child, 
Grew  old  in  friendship  ;  and  she  smiled, 
Clapping  her  chubby  hands  with  glee. 
When  for  lier  pleasure  that  old  Tree 
Would  shake  liis  limbs,  and  let  tlie  light 
Glance  in  a  million  sparkles  bright 
From  off  his  polislied  olive  cloak. 
'I'lii'ii  would  the  infant  gently  stroke 
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His  massive  bole,  and  laughing  try 

To  count  the  patches  of  blue  sky 

Betwixt  his  heaves,  or  in  the  shades 

That  trembled  on  the  grassy  blades 

Trace  curious  faces,  till  her  head 

Of  gold  grew  heavy  ;  then  he'd  spread 

His  leaves  to  shield  her,  while  he  droned 

A  lullaby,  so  softly  toned 

It  seemed  but  as  the  gentle  sigh 

Of  Summer  as  she  floated  by  ; 

While  bird  and  beast  grew  humble-voiced, 

Seeing  those  golden  ringlets  moist 

With  dew  of  sleep.      With  one  small  hand 

Grasping  a  grass-stem  for  a  wand, 

Titania  slept.      Nature  nor  spoke. 

Nor  dared  to  breathe,  until  she  woke. 

The  years  j^assed  onward  ;  and  perchance 

The  Tree  had  shot  his  tufted  lance 

U}^  to  the  sky  a  few  slow  feet ; 

But  one  great  limb  grew  down  to  greet 

His  mistress,  who  had  ne'er  declined 

In  love  for  him,  tliough  far  behind 

Her  child-life  lay,  and  now  she  stood 

Waiting  to  welcome  womanhood. 

She  loved  him  always  as  of  old  ; 

Yet  would  his  great  roots  grasp  the  mould, 

And  knotted  branches  orrind  and  t-roan 

To  see  her  seek  him  not  alone  ; 
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For  lovers  came,  and  'neatli  those  boughs 
With  suave  conversing  sought  to  rouse 
The  slumbering  passion  in  a  In-east 
Whose  coldness  gave  an  added  zest 
To  the  pursuit ; — but  all  in  vain  : 
They  spoke  the  once,  nor  came  again — • 
Save  one  alone,  who  pressed  his  suit 
(Man-like,  he  loved  forbidden  fruit) 
And  strove  to  change  her  Nay  to  Yea, 
Until  it  fell  upon  a  day 
Once  more  he  put  his  fate  to  proof 
Standing  beneath  that  olive  roof ; 
And  though  her  answer  still  was  '  No  ' 
He,  half-incensed,  refused  to  go. 
Asking  her.   Had  she  heart  for  none 
Because  there  was  some  other  one 
Who  claimed  it  all  1 

Whereon  the  maid 
Slipped  off  lior  ring  and  laughing  said  : 
'  Look  you,  my  friend  !  here  now  I  prove 
The  truth  of  it,  and  pledge  my  love  !  ' — 
And,  poised  on  tiptoe,  touched  a  limb 
That  bent  to  gratify  her  whim. 
Siie  slipped  the  golden  circle  on 
A  tiny  branchlet,  whence  it  shone 
Mocking  the  suitor  with  its  gleam — 
A  quaint  dispeisal  of  his  dream. 
She  left  the  liinket  there  ;  l)ut  when 
Slie  came  to  take  it  back  again 
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She  found  it  not ;  nor — though  she  knelt 
Upon  the  scented  grass  and  felt 
Among  its  roots,  or  parted  sheaves 
And  peered  among  the  shining  leaves — • 
Could  it  be  found.     The  Box-Tree  held 
Her  troth  for  aye  :  his  great  form  swelled 
Until  the  bitter  sap  swept  through 
His  veins  and  gave  him  youth  anew. 

With  busy  fingers,  lank  and  thin, 
The  fatal  Sisters  sit  and  spin 
Life's  web,  in  gloomy  musings  wrapt, 
Caring  not,  when  a  thread  is  snapt. 
What  harm  its  severance  may  do — - 
Whether  it  strangleth  one  or  two. 

Alas  !  there  came  an  awful  space 

Of  time  wherein  that  sweet  young  face 

Grew  pale,  its  sharpened  outline  pressed 

Deep  in  the  pillow  ;  for  a  guest, 

Unsought,  unbidden,  forced  his  way 

Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay. 

'Twas  Death  !    .    .     .    Outside  the  Box-Tree  kept 

Sad  vigil,  and  at  times  he  swept 

Ilis  branches  softly,  as  a  thrill 

Shot  through  his  framework,  boding  ill 

To  her  he  loved  ;  and  so  he  bade 

A  bird  fly  ask  her  why  she  stayed. 

The  messenger,  with  glistening  eye. 

Returned,  and  said,  '  The  maid  doth  lie 
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Asleep.     I  tapped  upon  the  pane  : 

She  stirred  not,  so  I  tapped  again. 

She  rests  so  silent  on  the  bed, 

Friend,  that  I  fear  the  maid  is  dead  ; 

For  they  have  cut  great  sprays  of  bloom 

And  laid  them  all  about  the  room. 

The  scent  of  roses  fills  the  air  : 

They  nestle  in  her  breast  and  hair — 

Like  snowy  mourners,  scented,  sweet, 

Around  her  pillow  and  her  feet.' 
'  Ah,  me  ! '  the  Box-Tree,  sighing,  said  ; 
'  My  love  is  dead  !  my  love  is  dead  ! ' 

And  shook  his  branches  till  each  leaf 

Chorused  his  agony  of  grief. 

They  bore  the  maiden  forth,  and  laid 
Her  down  to  rest  where  she  had  played 
Amid  her  piles  of  forest-spoil 
In  childhood  :  now  the  sun-caked  soil 
Closed  over  her.     *  Ali ! '  sighed  the  Tree, 
*  Mark  how  my  love  doth  come  to  me  ! ' 
He  pushed  brown  rootlets  down,  and  slid 
Between  the  casket  and  its  lid  ; 
And  bade  them  very  gently  creep 
And  wake  the  maiden  from  her  sleep. 
The  tiny  filaments  slipped  down 
And  plucked  the  lace  upon  her  gown. 
She  stirred  not  when  tliey  ventured  near 
And  softly  whispered  in  her  ear. 
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The  silken  fibres  gently  press 
Upon  her  lips  a  chill  caress  : 
They  wreathe  her  waist  :  they  brush  her  hair 
Under  her  pallid  eyelids  stare  : 
Yet  all  in  vain  ;  she  will  not  wake — 
Not  even  for  her  lover's  sake. 
The  Box-Tree  groaned  aloud  and  cried  : 
*  Ah,  me  !  grim  Death  hath  stole  my  bride. 
Where  is  she  hidden  1     Where  hath  flown 
Her  soul  1     I  cannot  Ijide  alone  ; 
But  fain  would  follow.' 

Then  he  called 
And  whispered  to  an  ant  that  crawled 
Upon  a  Ijuugh  ;  and  bade  it  seek 
The  white-ant  colony  and  speak 
A  message  where,  beneath  a  dome 
Of  earth,  the  white  queen  hath  her  home. 
She  sent  a  mighty  army  forth 
That  fall  u}>on  the  tree  in  wiatli, 
And,  entering  by  a  tiny  hole. 
Fill  all  the  hollow  of  his  bole  ; 
Through  all  its  pipes  and  crannies  pour ; 
Sharp  at  his  aching  heart-strings  tore ; 
Along  his  branches  built  a  maze 
Of  sinuous,  earthen-covered  ways. 
His  smooth  leaves  siirunk,  his  sap  ran  dry 
The  sunbeams  laughing  from  the  sky 
Helped  the  ant  workers  at  their  toil, 
Sucking  all  moisture  from  the  soil. 
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Then  on  a  night  the  wind  swept  down 
And  rustled  'mid  the  foliage  brown. 
The  mighty  framework  creaked  and  groaned 
In  giant  agony,  and  moaned — 
Its  wind-swept  branches  growing  numb — 
'  I  come,  my  love !  my  love,  I  come ! ' 
A  gust  more  furious  than  the  rest 
Struck  the  great  Box-Tree's  shivering  crest 
The  great  bole  snapped  across  its  girth  ; 
The  forest  monarch  fell  to  earth 
With  such  a  mighty  rush  of  sound 
The  settlers  heard  it  miles  around, 
While  upward  through  the  windy  night 
That  faithful  lover's  suid  took  flight. 

The  squatter  smiled  to  see  it  fall  : 
He  sent  his  men  with  wedge  and  maul, 
Who  split  the  tree  ;  but  found  it  good 
For  nothing  more  than  kindling-wood. 
They  marvelled  much  to  find  a  ring — 
Asking  themselves  what  i-luinced  toliring 
The  golden  circlet  which  they  found 
Clasping  a  liranchlet  tirmiy  round. 
Foolish  and  blind  !  they  could  not  see 
The  faithfulness  of  that  dead  Tree. 


-  ,/ 


A   WAY8IDE    QUEEN 


She  was  born  in  the  season  of  fire, 
When  a  mantle  of  murkiness  lay 
On  the  front  of  the  crimson  Desti'oyer: 
And  none  knew  the  name  of  her  sire 
But  the  woman  ;  and  she,  ashen  grey, 
In  the  fierce  pangs  of  motherhood  lay. 
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The  skies  were  allame  at  her  coming 
AVith  a  marvellous  message  of  ill  ; 
Ami  feav-stricken  pinions  were  drumming 
The  hot,  heavy  air,  whence  the  humming 
Of  insects  rose,  sudden  and  shrill, 
As  they  fled  from  that  hell-begirt  hill. 


Then  the  smoke-serpent  writhed  in  her  tresses  : 

The  flame  kissed  her  hard  on  tlie  lips : 
She  smiled  at  their  ardent  caresses 
As  the  wanton  who  smiles,  but  represses 
A  lover's  hot  haste,  and  so  slips 
From  the  arm  that  would  girdle  her  hips. 


Such  the  time  of  her  coming  and  fashion  : 

How  long  ere  her  day  shall  be  sped. 
And  she  goes  to  rekindle  past  passion 
With  languorous  glances  that  flash  on 
The  lonf{-strai<ditened  limbs  of  the  dead, 
Where  they  lie  in  a  winter-wet  bed  ? 


Wh(!re  the  wide  waves  of  evergreen  carry 

The  song  sad  and  soft  of  the  surge 
To  feathered  battalions  that  harry 
The  wizen-armed  bloodwoods  that  tarry 
For  ever,  chained  down  on  the  verge 
Of  a  river  that  mutters  a  dirge. 
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"lis  a  diri<e  fur  the  dead  men  it  mutters — 

Those  weed-entwined  stianyi'is  who  lie 
^\'ilh  thi!  (h'ift  in  the  whirlpools  and  gutters- 
SwoH'n  hand  or  a  garment  that  lluttcrs 
Wan  shreds  as  the  waters  rush  by, 
And  the  ilotsam,  frt)th-freckl('d,  rides  high. 


Is  it  there  that  she  buries  her  lovers, 
Tliis  woman  in  scarlet  and  black  ? 
Those  swart  cabaUcivs,  the  drovers — 
What  sovranty  set  they  above  hers  1 
Hiding  in  by  a  drought-beset  track 
To  a  fate  which  is  worse  than  the  rack. 


A  queen,  no  insignia  she  wearc^th 

iSave  the  dark,  lustrous  crown  of  her  hair 
Her  beauty  tlie  sceptre  she  beareth  : 
For  men  and  their  miseries  careth 
As  little  as  tigresses  care 
Eur  the  quivering  Hesh  that  they  tear. 


She  is  sweet  as  wdiite  peppermint  flowers, 

And  harsh  as  red  gum  when  it  drips 
From  the  heart  of  a  hardwood  that  towers 
Straight  up  :  she  hath  marvellous  powers 
To  draw  a  man's  soul  through  his  lips 
With  a  kiss  like  the  stinging  of  whips. 
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Warm  nights,  weighted  down  with  wild  laughter, 

Wlien  sex  is  unsexed  and  uncouth  : 
In  the  chorus  that  climbs  to  the  rafter 
No  thouglit  uf  the  days  to  come  after  : 
She  has  little  regret  and  less  ruth 
As  she  tempts  men  to  murder  their  }-outh. 


Is  she  marked  down  as  yet  by  the  flaming 

Gi'eat  eye  of  the  ]  lighter  of  Wrong  'I 
How  long  ere  the  Dreaded  One,  claiming 
His  due,  shall  make  end  of  our  shaming  1 
'  How  long.  Mighty  Father,  how  long  ?  * 
Is  our  wearisome  biu'den  of  song. 
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A  sweat-dripping  horse  and  a  half-naked  myall, 
And  a  message  :    '  Come  out  to  the  back  of  the  run — 
Be  out  at  the  stake-yards  by  rising  of  sun  ! 
Hide  hard  and  fail  not  !  there's  the  devil  to  pay  : 
For  the  men  from  Monkya  have  mustered  the  run — 
Cows  and  calves,  calves  of  ours,  without  ever  a  brand, 
Fifty  head,  if  there's  one,    on  the  camp   there    they 

stand. 
Come  out  to  the  stake-yards,  nor  fail  me,  or  by  all 
The  saints  they'll  be  drafted  and  driven  away  ! ' 
Boot  and  saddle  it  was  to  the  rolling  of  curses  : 
Snatching   whip,  snatching   spurs,   where   they  hung 

on  the  nail. 
In  his  wrath  old  Mclvor,  head  stockman,  turned  pale, 
Spitting  oaths  with  his  head  'neath   the   Hap  of   his 

saddle  , 
Taking  up  the  last  hole  in  the  girth  with  his  teeth  ; 
Then  a  hand  on  the  pommel,  a  quick  catch  of  breath, 
A  lift  of  the  body,  a  swing  to  the  right — 
And,  ten  half-broken  nags  with  ten  riders  astraddle. 
We  sped,  arrow-swift,  for  the  heart  of  the  night. 
Thud    of   hoofs !    thud    of   hearts  !    breath   of    man  ! 

breath   of  beast  I 
With  M'lvor  in  front,  and  the  rest  heel  to  flank. 
So  we  rode  in  a  bunch  down  the  steep  river  bank. 
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Churning  up  the  black  tide  in  the  shallows  liko  yeast. 
Through,  the  coolabahs,  out  on  the  \A;im,  it  increased 
Till   we    swung  with    the    stride   of    the   dingo-paclc, 

swooping 
On  scent  of  weak  mother  with  puny  calf  diooping. 
Staring    eyes,    swaying    forms    o'er    the     saddle-li()\\ 

stooping, 
With  the  wind   in   our  shirts,  grip  of   knee,  grip  of 

rein, 
Losing  ground,  falling  back,  creeping  forward  again. 
Behind  us  the  low  line  of  dark  coolabah  ; 
Overhead  a  sky  spangled  by  planet  and  star ; 
And  to  left,  on  our  .shoulder,  the  mighty  Cross  flaring, 
While  afoot  the  quick  pulsing  of  hoof-beats  disturbs 
Moist  silence  of  grasses  and  salty-leaved  herbs. 

Steering  on  by  the  stars,  over  hollow  and  crest ; 
Tingling  eyes  looking  out  through  a  curtain  of  tears 
From  the  slap  of  the  wind  over  forward -pricked  ears, 
Over  forehead  and  nose  stretching  out  for  the  west. 
And  into  the  face  of  the  sombre  night  st;iring. 
Threading  in,  threading  out,  through  a  maze  of  sand 

ri.ses 
That  spring  either  side,  loom  a  moment,  then  flee  : 
Dim  hillocks  of  herb.age  and  sun-blasted  tree, 
Till  again  a  dark  streak  of  far  timber  arises  ; 
And    anon,    through    the  thick   of  a  lignum  swamp 

tearing, 
Bare  tendrils,    back-springing,   switch  sliarp   on   the 

knee. 
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Plain  again  !  and  again,  with  tlie  speed  of  the  wind, 
The  long  miles  in  fiont  join  tlieir  comrades  behind  ; 
Then  a  sound  in  our  ears  like  to  far  suuniier  thunder 
Or  the  booming  of  surf  in  a  southerly  gale  ; 
And  we  shouted  aloud  each  to  each  in  our  wonder, 
For  we  knew  that  those  beasts  must  have  come  fast 

and  far, 
That  they  moaned  as  the  breaking  of  waves  on  a  b.ir. 

But  behold  !  overhead  the  dark  sky  had  grown  pale, 
With    the    azure-tinged    paleness    of  newly-skinnned 

milk, 
AtkI    the  dawn-spiders    floated    on  threads   of    iloss- 

silk 
As  the  guards  of  the  sun  drew  aside  the  thick  veil 
An<i  made  ready  to  lling  the  dawn-portals  asunder. 
Still  that  sound  swelled  and  rolled,  thrilling  deep  on 

the  air, 
Calling  long,  calling  loud  in  the  ear  of  each  steed, 
Bringing  courage  and  strength  in  the  moment  of  need. 
And  light'ning  the  weight  of  the  burdens  they  bare 

But  that  moment  behind  us  upshot  a  red  glare 
As  the  sun  swept  the  sky  with  a  roseate  sponge; 
And  Mclvor's  blue  roan  gave  a  rear  and  a  plunge, 
A  half-sob,  and  so  fell,  like  an  over-ripe  pear. 
Not  a  rein  did  we  ]nill,  not  a  stride  did  we  stay, 
Speeding   onward    and  speedhig  !  For  long  we   could 
hear 
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Old  Mac's  maledictions  ring  loud  in  oui-  rear 
As  we  rode  in  hot  haste  from  the  incoming  day. 
Then  all  sudden  and  strangely  we  came  face  to  face 
With  the  lead  of  the  cattle,  and  lo  !  our  long  race 
Was  run  out ;  and  we  drew  up  the  horses,  all  planting 
In  stress  of  the  chase,  and  yet  ready  for  more ; 
And  our  eager  ears  drank  in  that  thunderous  roar, 
While  we  watched  the  red  squadrons  come  over  the 

levels 
As  if  view-holloa'd  by  a  pack  of  night-devils — 
Cow  and  calf  chasing  heifer  and  lumbering  steer. 
With  their  grey,  dripping  nostrils,  and  eyes  wide  ^^•ith 

fear. 
As  if  Burgess's  cob  followed  hard  on  their  rear. 

So   we  blocked    them,    and   lo !    the  new  sun  laid   a 

slanting 
Red  tinge  I-  on  one  who  rode  over  the  plain, 
Steed  treading  full  slowly,  head  drooping,  slack  rein. 
Turning  often  aside  through  the  dew-laden  grasses 
To  crop  a  sweet  mouthful.     We  needed  no  glasses 
To  see  it  was  Fogarty.      Once  and  again, 
And  again  did  we  hail — yet  he  never  looked  round, 
Neither  made  the  least  motion  of  hearing  the  sound. 

Riding  on  like  a  man  who  should  ride  in  his  sleep. 

Or  as  one  in  the  web  of  some  deep-woven  cliarin, 

So  he  came   through   the   grass — his   horse    sti'iding 

breast-deep — 
With  a  woman  held  close  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  ; 
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And  licr  hair,  all   imlxiund,  rippled  over  his  shoulder. 
Dead  black  ;  and  her  Ijrow,  wlu're  the  sweat  of  fierce 

pain 
Had  dried,  was  brown-tinged  as  bronze  is,  but  colder — 
Ah,  many  times  colder  !  and  as  he  pulled  rein, 
He  unwrapped  saddle-blanket  in  which  he  had  rolled 

lier, 
And  lo!    the  gay  sunlight  lit  (iniinous  stain, 
Where  a  murderous  l)ullet  had  torn  a  l»lue  vein 
And  let  out  her  life  in  a  warm  crimson  rain. 


Then  gently  he  laid  his  sad  load  on  the  ground, 
And  with  sorrowing  glances  we  gathered  around. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  west,  with  his  eyes  all  aflame. 
With   his   brawny  fists   raised,  calling  witness  from 
Heaven — 
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On  his  shoulder  and  tiank  the  dark  blood  of  the  slain— 
And  he  hurled  his  curse  back  on  the  place  whence  he 

came : 
A  loud  curse,  and  a  thi'eat  that  he  yet  would  stand 

even 
With  those  of  JNIonkyra  who  wrought  this  foul  shame- 
Though,  to  tell  the  God's  truth,  we'd  have  done  just 

the  same 
In   their   place,    and    have   reckoned   it   nothing   Ijut 

right : 
For  the  black  girl  and  Fogarty  quietly  crept 
On  the  Monkyi-a  men  in  the  dead  of  the  night ; 
And  it  happened  the  watchman  was  weary  and  siepr, 
So  the  gin,  who  no  doubt  was  a  game  little  pullet, 
Slipped  in,  and  brought  both  their  night  horses  away, 
While  Fogarty  started  the  cattle  that  lay 
On  the  camp  ;  and  the  trick  was  so  bokl  it  succeeded , 
For  the  Monkyra  men,  when  their  cattle  stampeded, 
Had  nothing  to  send  in  pursuit  but  a  bullet. 
Yet  tJiat  was  as  much  as  the  little  gin  needed  : 
She  made  no   great  fuss,   though,   nor  uiui  inured  nor 

cried ; 
Only  rode  on  the  right  of  her  lord  till  she  died. 
Her  life  ended  well — nothing  scamped  or  by  halves  : 
Where  she  went  who  can  tell  1     But  ire  bianded  the 

calves 
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A   .SONG    FROM    A    SANDHILL 


Drip,  drip,  flrip  !      It  tinkles  on  the  fly — 
The  pitiless  outpourint;'  of  an  overliurdciied  sky  : 
Each  d<"Ooping  frond  of  pine  has  <^ot  a  jewel  at  its  tip — 
First  a  twinkle,  then  a  sprinkle,  and  a  drip,  drip,  diip. 

Drip,  drip,  dri[>!     They  must  be  shearinii;  up  on  hinh. 
Can't    you    see    the   snowy   lleeces    that    are    rolling, 

rolling  hy  1 
How  many  bales,  I  wonder,  are  they  branding  to  the 

clip? 
P'r'aps  the  Boss  is  keeping  tally  with  this  drip,  drip, 

drip. 

Drip,  di-ip,  drip  !   while  the  sodden  branches  sigh  : 
The  jovial  jackass   dare  not  laugh  for  fear  that  he 

should  cry  : 
The  merry  magpie's  melody  is  frozen  on  his  lip  ; 
He  glowers  at  the  showers,  with  their  drip,  drip,  drip 
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Drip,  di-ip,  drip  !  and  one's  '  nap'  is  far  from  dry  : 
'Tis  hard  to  keep  the  water  out,  however  one  may  try  : 
I'd  sell  myself  to  Satan  for  three  fingers  of  a  nip  : 
There's  cramps  and  \'ile  rheumatics  in  that  drij),  drip, 
drip. 

Pat,  pat,  pat  !  how  it  patters  on  the  land  ! 

'Tis  certfiinly  consoling  to  be  camped  upon  the  sand  : 

There's  naught  hut  mud  and  water  over  yonder  on 

the  flat, 
Where   the   spots   of  rain   are   splashing    with   their 

pat,  pat,  pat. 

Rain,  rain,  rain  !  and  the  day  is  nearly  done  : 
I  \vonder  shall  we  see  another  rising  of  the  sun  1 
Has  the  sky  shut  down  and  stilled  him  ;   or  will  he 

come  again 
And  stop  the  cursed  clatter  of  this  lain,  i-ain,  rain 

Drop,  dro]),  drop  !   monotonous  as  Life, 

Willi  now  and   then  a  western  breeze  that  cuts  one 

Hku  a  kiiit'c  : 
Sputter  on  the  fire  :  is  it  never  going  to  stop  ? 
Has    the   weather-clerk    gone    crazy,    with    liis    drop, 

drop,  drop  ? 

Drip,  diip,  drip  !   the  squatter  wouldn't  say 

'Thank  CJod  ! '   so  earnestly  if  lu^  were  camped  in  it 

to-day. 
'Tis  in  at  last :  1  knew  it  !  tluM-e's  a  pool  about  my  hip  : 
Oh,  'tis  maddening  and  sadd'ning,  with  its  (h-ip,  drip. 

drip  ! 


THE   BABES   IN   THE   BUSH 


Dozens  of  damp  little  cui'l«  ; 

One  little  short  upper  lip  ; 
Two  rows  of  teeth  like  diminutive  pearls; 
Eyes  clear  and  grey  as  the  creek  where  it  swirls 

Over  the  ledges — that's  Tip  ! 
With  a  skip  !  — 

A  perfectly  hopeless  young  nip  ! 
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Smudge  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  ; 

Mischievous  glance  of  a  Puck  ; 
Heart  just  as  big  as  the  rents  in  his  elotlies  ; 
Lungs  like  a  locust  and  cheeks  like  a  rose ; — ■ 

Total  it ! — there  you  have  Tuck  ! 
And  bad  luck 

To  the  man  who  would  question  his  pluck  ! 

School  is  all  over  at  last — 

School  with  its  pothooks  and  strokes  : 
Homeward  they  toddle,  but  who  could  go  fast  ? — 
So  many  wonderful  things  to  be  passed — 

Froggie,  for  instance,  who  croaks 
'Neath  the  oaks 

J3y  the  creek  where  the  watercress  soaks. 

Sandpipers  dance  on  the  bars  ; 

Swallows,  white-throated  and  fleet, 
Dip  thirsty  beaks  in  the  stream  as  they  pass ; 
Smooth  water-beetles  that  twinkle  like  stars 

Watch  the  gay  dragon-flies  greet. 
Hark  how  sweet 

Is  the  pipe  of  the  tiny  pee-weet ! 

Near,  too,  the  earth  is  all  torn  : 

Strong,  willing  workers  have  thrown 
Great  heaps  of  tailings,  smooth-polished  and  worn, 
Round  the  mysterious  caverns  that  yawn — 

Stacks  of  the  snowy  quartz  stone, 
Grass-grown 

Piles  of  the  Earth's  dry  Ijone. 
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Grasshoppers  chirp  on  the  brace.  : 

Briars  drop  berries  blood-rcjd 
Into  the  mouldering  void  of  the  race  ; 
Green  mosses  flourish  on  cutting  and  face  j 

Children  speak  softly,  with  dread, 
When  they  tread 

In  this  desolate  place  of  the  deau. 

'  Tuui  on  ! '  said  Tij),  '  here's  a  nest  '  ' 

Looking  behind  as  he  ran. 
'  No,'  said  his  brother,  expanding  his  chest, 
'  I  like  to  play  at  pro'pectin'  the  best ' — 

Thumping  a  rusty  old  pan  ; 
Then  began 

To  wash  up  a  dish  like  a  man. 

'  Tum  on  !  here's  four  little  eiriiS  ! 

Do  tum  ! ' — he  whimpers  his  lip  : 
A-tremblc  his  eyes,  wet  by  tears  as  he  bogs, 
And  sharp  briars  are  scratching  his  legs. 

A  branch  strikes  his  face  like  a  whip  ; 
Then  a  slip — 

And  a  shaft  swallows  poor  little  Tip  ! 

Peering  and  catching  his  breath. 
Tuck  felt  his  little  heart  swell : 
Nothing  at  all  could  he  see  undeiuieath — - 
P'r'aps  poor  old  Tippy  had  gone  to  his  death- 
Would  it  hurt  Jdm  if  he  fell  ? 

Who  could  tell 
Tne  depth  of  that  horrible  well  ? 
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'  Tippy  !  oh,  Tip  !  are  you  dead  ? '    .    .    . 

Never  a  sound  or  a  siirli  ! 
Tuck  held  his  breath,  his  heart  heavy  as  lead  : 
Then  :  '  Tuck  !  where  are  you  ?  I've  hurted  my  head ! ' 

Came  up  the  (|uav"ring  reply  ; 
And  a  cry  : 

'  Oh,  Tuck  !  don't  go  'way,  or  I'll  die  ! 

'  Tuck  !  it's  so  dark  ;  I'm  afraid  ! "    .    .    . 

He  drew  down  his  eyebrows  and  frowned 
Up  the  creek,  down  the  creek,  somewhat  dismayed. 
INIiles  to  go  home  ;  but,  again,  if  he  stayed, 

How  would  they  ever  be  found 
Underground 

In  that  cavern  that  swallowed  all  sound  ? 

'  Tuck,  I'm  all  co\ered  with  blood  ! ' 

Sobbed  the  small  voice  without  cess. 
'  Why  don't  you  help  me  up  out  of  the  mud  V 
Tuck  foraged  out  a  long  length  of  pine  wood  ; 

Stripped  off  his  little  print  dress, 
And — just  guess  I 

Rigged  a  white  ling  of  distress  ! 

Truly  the  depth  was  not  great — 

TIkU,  though,  the  babe  did  not  know; 
Lowering  himself  till  the  whole  of  his  weight 
Hung  on  the  fingers  that  clutched  the  blue  slate    .    . 

'  Please  God  ! '  .  .  .  he  let  himself  go ; 
And  I  trow 

That  angel  hands  caught  him  below. 
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Never  a  scratch  or  a  iiiatk  i 

No,  and  not  even  a  tear  ! 
Little  hands  feehiig  their  way  throiij^h  tlie  dark    .  .  . 
Wliat  if  that  other  should  be  stiiF  and  stark  1 

'  Here  I  am,  Tippy  !  (juite  near — 
Oh,  dear  ! ' 

Then  came  the  answer  :   '  I'm  here  1  * 

Crouched  in  the  mouth  of  a  drive, 

Tippy  sobbed  out  his  deHght — 
Not  so  much  hurt,  after  all— quite  alive  : 
Almost  convinced  that  no  harm  could  arrive 

Now  that  Tuck's  arms  clasped  him  tight. 
Then  the  light 

Died  slowly,  and  lo  !  it  was  Night. 


Above — the  flag  blows  to  the  air  : 

Sad  parents  seek  vainly  and  weep  : 
There  are  lights  'mid  the  thistles,  and  cries  of  despair; 
A  rifle  cracks  loudly,  and  bonfires  glare    .    .    . 

Below — where  the  blind  creatures  creep, 
Hidden  deep. 

Two  pretty  babes  smile  in  their  sleep. 


THE    DIGGER'S   SONG 

Scrape  the  bottom  of  the  hole  :  gather  up  the  stufl! 
Fossick   in   the  craiinieSj   lest  you    leave   a   grain 
behind  ! 
Just  another  shovelful  and  that'll  be  enough — - 

Now  we'll  take  it  to  the  bank  and  see  what  we  can 
find    .    .    . 

Give  the  dish  a  twirl  around  ! 

Let  the  water  swirl  around  ! 
Gently  1ft  it  circulate — there's  music  in  the  swish 

And  the  tinkle  of  the  gravel, 

As  the  pebbles  quickly  travel 
Around  in  merry  circles  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish 

Ah,  if  man  could  wash  his  life — if  he  only  coukl  ! 

Panning  off  the  evil  deeds,  keeping  but  the  good  : 
What  a  mighty  lot  of  diggers'  dishes  would  be  sold  ! 
Though  I  fear  the  heap  of  tailings  would  be  greater 
than  the  gt)]d    .    .    . 

Give  (ho  dish  a  twirl  around  ! 
Let  tlu!  water  swirl  an  mi  id  ! 
Man's;  the  sport  of  circumstance  however  lie  may  wish  . 
Fortune  !  are  you  there  now  ? 
Answer  to  my  prayer  now  — 
Drop  a  half-ounce  nugget  in  the  bottom  of  tlu;  dish. 

■A  «B      ~ 
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Gently  let  tlio  water  lap  !     Keep  the  corners  dry  ! 

That's  about  the  i)lace  the  gold  will  generally  stay. 
What  was  that  bright  particle  that  just  then  caught 
my  eye  1 
I  fear  nie  by  the  look  of  things  'twas  only  yellow 
clay   .    .    . 

Just  another  twirl  around  ! 
Let  the  water  swirl  around  ! 
That's  the  way  we  rob  the  river  of  its  golden  fish    .    .    . 
What's  that  ?    .    .    .    Can't  we  snare  a  one  ? 
Don't  say  that  there's  ne'er  a  one  !    .    .    . 
Bah  !  there's  not  a  colour  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ! 


HOW   POLLY    PAID    FOR    HER    KEEP 

Do  I  know   Polly   Brown  1    Do  I    know   her  1    ^^'lly, 

daninn'  ! 
You  might  .as  well  ask  if  I  know  my  own  name  ! 
It's  a  wonder  you  never  heard  tell  of  old  Sammy, 
Her  father,  my  mate  in  the  Crackenback  claim. 

He  asks  if  I  know  little  Poll  !  Why,  I  nursed  her 

As  often,  I  reckon,  as  old  Mother  Brown 

When  they  lived  at  the  Flats,  and  old   Sam  went  a 

.  burster 
In  Chinaman's  Gully,  ami  dropped  every  crown. 

^ly  golden-haired  mate,  ever  brimful  of  folly 
And  childish  conceit,  and  yet  ready  to  rest 
Contented  beside  me  :  'twas  I  who  taught  Polly 
To  handle  four  horses  along  with  the  l)est. 

'Twas  funny  to  hear  the  small  fairy  discoursing 
Of  horses  and  drivers  !     I'll  swear  that  she  knew 
Every  one  of  the  nags  that  I  drove  to  the  Crossing — 
Their  voices,  and  paces,  and  pedigrees  too. 

She  yfot  a  strange  whim  in  her  golden-haired  noddle 
That  a  driver's  high  seat  was  a  kind  of  a  throne  : 
I've  taken  her  up  there  before  she  could  toddle. 
And  she'd  talk  to  the  nags  in  a  tongue  of  her  own. 
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Then  old  Mother  Brown  got  the  horrors  around  her  : 

(I  tliink  it  was  pineapple  rum  drove  her  daft) 

She  cleai-ed   out   one   night,    and  next   morning  they 

found  her, 
A  muiiiinified  mass,  in  a  forty-foot  shaft. 

And  Sammy  1  Well,  8ammy  was  wailing  and  weeping, 
And  raving,  and  raising  the  devil's  own  row  : 
He  was  only  too  glad  to  give  into  our  keeping 
His  UKjtherless  babe — we'd  have  kept  her  till  now  ; 

But  Jimmy  Maloney  thought  proper  to  court  her  : 
Among  all  the  lasses  he  loved  Ijut  this  one  : 
She's  no  longer  Polly,  our  golden-haired  daughter  ; 
Shci's  Mrs.  Maloney,  of  Packsaddle  llun. 

Our  little  girl  Polly's  no  end  of  a  swell  (you 
Must  know  Jimmy  shears  fifty  thousand  odd  sheep)  — 
But  I'm  clean  off  the  track  :  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
The  way  in  which  Polly  paid  us  for  her  keep. 

It  was  this  way  :  My  wife's  living  in  Tumbarumba, 
And  I'm  down  at  Germanton  yards,  for  a  sale. 
Inspecting  coach-horses  (I  wanted  a  number) 
When  they  flashed  down  a   message  that  made  me 
turn  pale. 

'Twas  from  Polly,  to  say  that  the  old  wife  had  fallen 
Down-stairs,  and  in  falling  had  fractured  a  bone  : 
Tliere  was  no  doctor  nearer  than  Tumut  to  call  on, 
So  she  and  the  blacksmith  had  set  it  alone. 
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They'd    have   to   come   clown   by    the    coach    in    the 

morning, 
As  one  of  the  two  )juggy  ponies  was  lanie  : 
Would  I  see  the  old  doctor,  and  give  him  fair  warning 
To  keep  himself  decently  straight  till  they  came  1 

I  was  making  good  money  those  times,  and  a  fiver 
Per  week  was  the  wages  my  deputy  got ; 
A  good,  honest  worker,  an  out-and-out  driver — 
But,  like  all  the  rest,  a  most  terrible  sot. 

So,  just  on  this  morning — which  made  it  more  sinful — 
With  my  women  on  board,  the  unprincipled  skunk  ' 
Hung  round  all  the  bars  till  he  loaded  a  skinful 
Of  grog,  and  then  started  his  purney — dead  drunk  ! 

Drunk !  with  my  loved  ones  on  board — drunk  as  Chloe! 
He  might  have  got  right  by  the  end  of  the  trip 
Had  lie  rested  contented  and  quiet  :  but  no,  he 
Must  pull  up  at  Tlosewood,  foi-  one  !)ther  nip. 

That  fini.shed  him  off  quick,  and  there  he  sat,  dozing 
Like  an  owl  on  his  perch,  half  awake,  half  asleep, 
Till  a  lurch  of  the  coach  came,  when,  suddenly  losing 
His  balance,  he  fell  to  earth  all  of  a  heap ; 

While  the    coach,    with    its    four    frightened   horses, 

went  sailing 
Downhill  to  perdition  and  Carabost  break — 
Four  galloping  devils,  with  reins  loosely  trailing. 
And  pas.sengers  falling  all  roads  in  their  wake. 
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Two  bagmen,  who  sat  on  the  box,  jumped  together 
And  found  a  soft  bed  in  the  mud  of  the  drain  ; 
Tlie  barmaid  from  Murphy's  fell  light  as  a  feather — 
I  think  she  got  off  with  a  bit  of  a  sprain  ; 

While    the   jock,    with    his    nerves    most    decidedly 

shaken, 
Made    stmight    for    the    door,     never    wasting    his 

breath 
In  farewell  apologies  :  basely  forsaken, 
My   wife    and    Poll    Brown    sat    alone    with    grim 

Death. 

While  the  coach  thundered  downward,  my  wife  fell 

a-praying ; 
But  Poll  in  a  fix,  now,  is  dashed  hard  to  beat : 
She  picked  up  her  skirts,  sciamljled  over  the  swaying 
High  roof  of  the  coach,  till  she  lit  on  the  seat, 

And  there  looked  around.      In  her  hand  was  a  pietty, 
Frail  thing  made  of  laces,  with  which  a  girl  strives 
To  save  her  complexion  when  down  in  the  city  — 
A  lace  parasol  !  yet  it  saved  both  their  lives. 

Oh,  Polly  was  game,  you  may  bet  your  last  dollar  ! 
She   leans  on    the    splashboard,     and    stretches    and 

strains 
With  her  parasol,  down  by  the  off-sider's  collar, 
Until  she  contrives  to  catch  hold  of  the  reins. 
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They  lay  quite  secure  in  the  ciook  of  the  handle, 
She  clutched  thein — the  pai-asol  fell  underneath. 
I  tell  you  no  girl  ever  could  hold  a  candle 
To  Poll,  as   she   hung  back   and  clenched    her    white 
teeth. 


0,^^'', 


The  bolters  sped  downward,  willi  nostrils  distended, 
She  vnist  get  a  pull  on  them  ere  they  should  reach 
The   fence  on    the   liill,    where  the    road    had    been 

mended    .    .    . 
The    blocks    l)it    the    wheels    with    a    scroop    and    a 

screech  j 
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The    little    blue    veins    in    her    unns    swelled    and 

blackened  ; 
The  reins  were  like  fiddle-strings  stretched  in  her  grip  ; 
When   the    break    hove    in    sight,    the    mad    gallop 

had  slackened  : 
She  had  done  it,  by  God  !  they  were  under  the  whip 

They  still  had  the  pace  on  ;  but  Polly  was  able 

To  steer  'twixt  the  fences  with  never  a  graze  : 

They   flashed  past   the  change,  where  the    groom  at 

the  stable 
Just  stood  with  his  mouth  open,  dumb  with  amaze. 

On  the  level  she  turned  them—  the  l)est  bit  of  driving 
That  ever  was  done  on  this  side  of  the  range — 
And  trotted  them  back   up  the  hill-side,  arriving 
With  not  a  strap  l)rokcn  in  front  of  the  change. 

And    the   wife  1     Well,  she  prayed  to  the  Lord  till 

she  fainted  : 
I  reckon  He  answered  her  prayers  :  all  the  same, 
He  vuist  have  helped  Polly.    It's  curious  now,  ain't  iti 
To  see  a  thin  slip  of  a  girl  be  so  game. 

Did  I  summons  the  driver  ?     I  had  no  occasion 
The  coroner  came  with  his  jiuy  instead, 
Who  found  that  he  died  from  a  serious  abrasion  — 
Both  wheels  of  the  coach  had  gone  over  his  head. 


AN   ALLEGORY 

The  figlit  was  over,  and  the  battle  won. 
A  soldier,  who  beneath  his  chieftain's  eye 
Had  done  a  mighty  deed  and  done  it  well, 
And  done  it  as  the  world  will  have  it  done — 
A  stab,  a  curse,  some  quick  play  of  the  butt, 
Two  skulls  cracked  crosswise,   hit  the  colourti  saved- 
Proud  of  his  wounds,  proud  of  the  promised  cross, 
Turned  to  his  rear-rank  man,  who  on  his  gun 
Leant  heavily  apart.      '  Ho,  friend  ! '  he  called, 
'  You  did  not  fight  then  :  were  you  left  behind  1 
I  saw  you  not.'     The  other  turned  and  showed 
A  gaping,  red-lipped  wound  upon  his  lircast. 
« Ah,'  said  he  sadly,  '  I  was  in  the  smoke  ! ' 
Threw  up  his  arms,  shivered,  and  fell  ami  died. 
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The  -western  sun,  ere  he  sought  his  lair, 

Skimmed  the  treetops,  and,  glancing  thence, 

Rested  awhile  on  the  curling  hair 

Of  Kitty  McCrae,  by  the  boundary  fence  : 

Her  eyes  looked  anxious  ;  her  cheeks  were  pale ; 

For  father  was  two  hours  late  with  the  mail. 

Never  before  had  he  been  so  late ; 

And  Kitty  wondered  and  wished  him  back, 
Leaning  athwart  the  big  swing  gate 

That  opens  out  on  the  bridle-track — 
A  tortuous  path  that  sidles  down 
From  the  single  street  of  a  mitiing  town. 

With  her  raven  curls  and  her  saucy  smile — 
Dark  eyes  that  glow  with  a  changeful  light, 

Tenderly  trembling  all  the  while 

Like  a  brace  of  stars  on  the  breast  of  Night — 

Where  could  you  find  in  the  light  of  day 

A  bonnier  lass  than  Kitty  McCrae? 

Born  in  the  saddle,  this  girl  could  ride 

Like  the  fearless  Queen  of  the  silver  bow  , 

And  nothing  that  ever  was  lapped  in  hide 
Could  frighten  Kitty  McCrae,  I  trow. 

She  would  wheel  a  mob  in  the  hour  of  need 

If  the  Devil  himself  were  in  the  lead. 
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Cut  now,  in  the  shadows'  deepeninc^ 

When  the  last  sun-spark  has  ceased  to  burn, 

Afar  she  catches  the  sullen  ring 

Of  horse-hoofs  swinging  around  the  turn  ; 

Then  painfully  down  the  narrow  trail 

Comes  Alec  McCrae  with  the  Greytown  mail. 


*  The  fever-and-ague,  my  girl,'  he  said — 
'  'Twas  all  I  got  on  that  northern  trip  ; 

When  it  left  me  then  T  was  well-nigh  dead- 
Has  got  me  fast  in  its  iron  grip  ; 

And  I'd  rather  rot  in  the  nearest  gaol 

Than  ride  to-night  with  the  Greytown  mail. 


*  At  Golden  Gully  they  heard  to-day — 
'Twas  a  common  topic  about  the  town — 

That  the  Mulligan  Gang  were  around  this  way. 
They  wouldn't  despatch  the  gold-dust  down  ; 

And  Brown,  the  manager,  said  he  thought 

'Twere  wise  to  wait  for  a  strong  escort. 


'  I  rode  the  leaders  ;  the  other  nags 

I  left  with  the  coach  at  the  '  Travellers'  Rest.' 
Kitty,  my  lass,  you  must  take  the  bags  — 

Postboy,  I  reckon's  about  the  best  ; 
'Tis  dark,  I  know,  but  he'll  never  fail 
To  take  you  down  with  the  Greytown  mail.' 
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Tt  needo<]  no  further  voice  to  urge 
This  dutiful  daughter  to  eager  haste  ; 

She  donned  the  habit  of  rough  blue  serge 
That  draped  itself  from  her  slender  waist ; 

And  Postboy  stood  by  the  stockyard  rail 

While  she  mounted  behind  the  Greytown  mail 


Dark  points,  the  rest  of  him  iron-grey, 
Boasting  no  strain  of  expensive  blood, 

Down  steepest  hill  he  could  pick  his  way, 
And  never  was  baulked  l>y  a  winter  flood — 

Strong  as  a  lion,  hard  as  a  nail, 

Was  the  horse  that  carried  the  Greytown  mail. 


A  nag  that  really  seemed  to  be 

Fit  for  a  hundred  miles  at  a  push  : 

With  the  old  Monaro  pedigree — 

By  '  Furious  Riding,'  out  of  '  The  Bush'; 

For  he  was  run  from  a  mountain  mob 

By  Brian  O'Flyun  and  Dusty  Bob. 


And  Postboy's  bosom  was  filled  with  pride 
As  he  felt  the  form  of  his  mistress  sway, 

In  its  easy  grace,  to  his  swinging  stride 

As  he  dashed  along  down  the  narrow  way. 

No  prettier  Mercury,  I'll  go  bail, 

Than  Kitty  e'er  carried  a  Government  mail. 
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Leaving  the  slope  of  O'Connor's  Hill, 
They  merril}'^  scattered  the  drops  of  dew 

Tn  the  spanning  of  many  a  tiny  rill 

Whose  bubbling  waters  were  hid  from  view  : 

In  quick-beat  time  to  the  curlew's  wail 

Rode  Kitty  McCrae,  with  the  Grey  town  mail. 


Sidling  the  Range  by  a  narrow  path 

Where  towering  mountain-ash  trees  grow, 

And  a  slip  meant  more  than  an  icy  bath 

In  the  tumbling  waters  that  foamed  below  ; 

Through  the  white  fog  filling  each  silent  vale 

Rode  Kitty  McCrae  with  the  Greytown  mail. 


The  forest  shadows  became  less  dense  : 
They  fairly  fiew  down  the  river  fall  : 

When  out  from  the  shade  of  an  old  bru.sh-fence 
Stepped  three  armed  men  with  a  sudden  call. 

Sharp  and  stern  came  the  well-known  hail : 

'  Stand  !  for  we  want  the  Greytown  mail  ! ' 


PostlK)y  swerved  with  a  mighty  bound 
As  an  outlaw  clung  to  his  bridle  rein  : 

A  hoof-stroke  flattened  him  to  the  ground 
With  a  curse  that  was  half  a  cry  of  pain  ; 

While  Kitty,  trembling  and  rather  pale. 

Rode  for  life  and  the  Greytown  mail. 
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To  save  the  bags  was  her  only  thought 
As  she  bent  to  the  whistle  of  angry  lead 

That  followed  the  flash  and  the  sharp  report ; 
But,  '  Oh,  you  cowards  !  '  was  all  she  said. 

Fast  through  the  stonn  of  leaden  hail 

Kitty  rode  on  with  the  Greytown  mail. 


Safe  1  Ah,  no  !  for  a  tiny  stream 

On  Postboy's  coat  left  its  crimson  mark. 

She  still  rode  on  ;  but  'twas  in  a  dream. 

Through  lands  where  shadows  fell  drear  and  dark 

Like  a  wounded  sea-bird  before  the  gale 

Fled  Kitty  McCrae  with  the  Greytown  mail. 


And  ever  the  crimson  life-stream  drips — 
For  every  hoof-stroke  a  drop  of  blood — 

From  feeble  fingers  the  bridle  slips 

As  down  the  Warrigal  Flat  they  scud  ; 

And  just  where  the  Redbank  workings  lie 

She  reels  and  falls  with  a  feeble  cry. 


The  old  horse  slackened  his  racing  pace 
When  he  found  the  saddle  his  only  load, 

And  laid  his  nose  to  the  pretty  face 
White  upturned  in  the  dusty  road  ; 

Like  a  gathered  rose  in  the  heat  of  day, 

So  drooped  and  faded  Kitty  McCrae. 


KITTY  McGRAE 

Did  Postboy  stay  by  the  dead  girl's  side  ? 

'isot  h6  !  relieved  of  her  feather-weight, 
He  woke  the  echoes  with  measured  stride, 

Galloping  up  to  the  postal  gate — 
Blood,  dust,  and  sweat  from  head  to  tail, 
A  riderless  horse  with  the  Greytown  mail  ! 
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And  now  a  rivei'-oak,  drooping,  weeps 
In  ceaseless  sorrow  above  the  grave 

Down  on  the  Hat  wliere  Kitty  sleeps, 
Hushed  by  the  river's  lapping  wave — 

That  ever  tells  to  the  trees  the  tale 

Of  how  she  rode  with  the  Greytown  njail. 


'TWIXT   THE  WINGS   OF   THE  YARD 


He;u-  the  loud  swell  of  it,  mighty  pell-mell  of  it ! 

Tlioasands  of  voices  all  Ijlent  into  one  : 
See  '  hell  for  leather '  now  trooping  together,  now 

Down  the  long  slope  of  the  range  at  a  run  ! 
Dust  in  the  wake  of  'em  :  see  the  wild  break  of  'em ! 

Spnar-hornod  and  curl}',  red,  spotted  and  starred  : 
See  the  lads  bringing  'em,  blocking  'em,   ringing  'em, 

Fiitching  'em  up  to  the  wings  of  the  yard  ! 
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Mark  that  red  leader  now  :   what  a  fine  bleeder  now  ! 

Twelve  hundred  at  least  if  he  weighs  half  a  pound  ! 
None  go  ahead  of  him.      Mark  the  proud  tread  of  him  ' 

See  how  he  bellows  and  paws  at  the  ground  ! 
Watch  the  mad  rush  of  'em !  raging  and  crush  of  'em ! 

See  when  they  struck  how  the  corner-post  jarred  ! 
What  a  mad  chasing  and  wheeling  and  racing  and 

Turbulent  talk  'twixt  the  wings  of  the  yard  ! 


Harry  and  Teddy,  there  !   let  'em  go  steady  there ! 

Some  of  you  youngsters  will  surely  get  pinned. 
What  am  I  saying  ?  I've  had  my  last  day  in 

The  saddle  :  I  might  as  well  talk  to  the  wind. 
Why  should  I  grieve  at  all  1  soon  I  must  leave  it  all — 

Leave  it  for  ever  ;  and  yet  it  seems  hard 
That  I  should  be  lingering  liere  'stead  of  fingering 

Handle  of  whip  'twixt  the  wings  of  the  yard. 


Hear  the  loud  crack  of  the  whips  on  the  back  of  the 

Obstinate  weaners  who  will  not  go  in  ! — 
Sharp  fusilade  of  it  till,  half  afraid  of  it, 

Echo  herself  shuts  her  ears  at  the  din. 
They'll  say  when  it's   over  now  that  I'm   in   clovei 
now — 

Happy  old  pensioner  !  yet  it  seems  hard, 
E'en  on  the  Ijrink  of  the  grave,  when  I  think  of  the 

Times  out  of  mind  that  T  rode  to  that  yard. 
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Hark  to  the  row  at  tlio  rails  !   there's  a  cow  at  the 

Charge  :  how  she  laughs  all  their  lashes  to  scorn  ! 
Mfirk  how  she  ran  ag'in  little  Tom  Flanagan  ! 

Lucky  for  him  that  it  wasn't  her  horn  : 
He'd  make  no  joke  of  it  had  he  a  poke  of  it. 

There  she  comes  back  !  hut  he's  put  on  liis  guard  : 
Greeidiide  descending    now,    sharp    reports   blending 
now, 

Flogging  her  back  up  the  wings  of  the  yard. 


The  breeze  lirings  their  bellowing,  soft'ning  it,  mel- 
lowing, 

Till  it  sounds  like  a  spent  giant  in  pain  — 
Steals  up  the  valley  on,  sounding  a  rally  on 

Sonorous  hills  that  return  it  again. 
Useless  my  whining  now  !   useless  repining  now  ! 

'Twon  t  make  me  any  less  battered  and  scarred  : 
Though  I've  grown  grey  at  it — oh,  for  a  day  at  it ! 

Oh,  for  an  hour  'twixt  the  wings  of  the  yard  ! 

Oh,  how  I  yearn  for  those  times!  how  I  burn  for  those 

Days  when  )ny  weapons,  the  whip  and  the  spur. 
The  double-reined  bridle,  were  not  hanging  idle  !   .    .    . 

J)ut  I'm  old,  and  as  useless  as  Stumpy — that  cur  : 
No  good  for  heeling  now,  he  has  a  feeling  now 

Not  unlike  mine — that  it's  woefully  hard 
We  should  be  lying  here,  groaning  and  sighing  here, 

Watching  the  cattle  come  uu  to  the  yard. 


'TWIXT    THE    WINGS   OF    THE    YARD      ^^^ 

Life  has  no  salt  in  it.      See  how  I  halt  in  it  ! — • 

I,  who' once  rode  with  the  tirst  of  the  flight  — 
Watching  and  waiting  noAv,  feebly  debating  now 

Whether  the  close  will  bring  darkness  or  light ; 
Half  my   time  pondering,    back    through    life    wan- 
dering, 

Groaning  to  see  how  that  life  has  been  marred  — 
Seeing  the  blots  in  it,  all  the  bad  spots  in  it, 

Mustering,  bringing  past  sins  to  the  yard. 


Shall  I  1)6  able  to  show  a  clean  waybill  to 

(Jod,  when  he  rdunds  up  and  drafts  off  his  own — 
When,  at  the  mustering,  millions  of  clustering 

Souls  come  to  judgement  before  the  white  throne  1 
Is  the  Lord's  hand  on  me  1  Have  I  his  brand  on  me  1 

When  I  go  up  will  the  passage  be  liarred  ? 
Am  I  a  chosen  one  1  must  the  gates  close  on  one  1 

Shall  I  be  left  'twixt  the  wings  of  his  yard  1 


A   SONG 

I've  a  kiss  from  a  warmer  lover 

Than  maiden  of  earth  can  be  : 
She  blew  it  up  to  the  skies  above  her, 

And  now  it  has  come  to  me  : 
From  the  far-away  it  has  come  to-day 

With  a  breath  of  the  old  salt  sea. 

She  lay  and  laughed  on  a  lazy  billow, 
Far  away  on  the  deep, 

Who  had  gathered  the  froth  for  my  lady's  pillow- 
Gathered  a  sparkling  heap  ; 

And  the  ocean's  cry  was  the  lullaby 
That  cradled  my  love  to  sleep. 

Far  away  on  the  l)lue  Pacific 

There  doth  my  lady  roam, 
That  is  oft-times  gay,  but  as  oft  terrific  : 

Her  jewels  are  beads  of  foam  : 
In  a  coral  cave,  where  a  blue-green  wave 

Keeps  guard,  is  my  lady's  home. 
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She  clajis  hex*  hands,  and  her  henchman  hurries 

West  on  the  sunset  sheen  : 
'Tis  he  who  comes  when  a  mist-wrack  scurries, 

Skirting  the  deep  ravine  ; 
And  my  heart  is  stirred  by  the  loving  woi'd 

He  carries  me  from  my  queen. 

A  drop  distilled  from  a  lotos  flower — 

That  is  the  magic  key 
To  unlock  the  cage,  and  my  soul  has  power 

To  gather  itself  and  flee, 
At  my  love's  behest,  where  she  waits  her  guest 

In  a  palace  beneath  the  sea. 

Joy  is  ours  tliat  is  almost  anguish  : 

Pain  that  is  almost  sweet : 
We  kiss  ;  and  the  ocean  creatures  languish 

Jealously  at  our  feet  : 
The  sight  grows  dim,  and  the  senses  swim 

When  I  and  my  lady  greet. 

There  to  dream,  while  the  soul  is  swooning 

Under  a  woven  spell — 
Hushed  to  sleep  by  her  tender  crooning 

Learnt  from  the  ocean  swell — 
There  to  rest  on  her  jewelled  breast, 

To  love  and  be  loved  as  well  ! 


SKEETA 

Our  Skeeta  was   married  !    our   Skeeta  !  the  tomboy 

and  pet  of  the  place — 
No  more  as  a  maiden  we'd  greet  her ;  no  more  would 

her  pert  little  face 
Light  up  the  chill   gloom  of   the   parlour ;  no  more 

would  her  deft  little  hands 
Serve  drinks  to  the  travel-stained  caller  on  his  way 

to  more  southei'ly  lands  : 
No  more  would  she  chaff  the  rough  drovers  and  send 

them  away  with  a  smile  ; 
No  more  would   she    madden    her    lovers    demurely, 

with  womanish  guile — 
The    '  prince '    from     the   great    Never   Never,    with 

light  touch  of  lips  and  of  hand 
Had   come,   and  enslaved   her  for   ever — a  potentate 

beaided  and  tanned 
From   the   land    where   the  white  mirage  dances   its 

dance  of  death  over  the  plains, 
With  the  glow  of    the  sun  in    his  glances,   the  lust  of 

the  West  in  his  veins  ; 
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His  talk  of  wild  cattle  and   rushes — a  curious  slancr 

on  his  lips  — • 
Of  narrow  escapes   and  of   brushes    with  niggers  on 

perilous  trips  ; 
A  supple-thewed,  desert-bred  rover,  with  naught  to 

commend  him  but  this  : 
That  he  was  her  idol,  her   lover,   who'd  fettered  her 

heai-t  with  a  kiss. 

They  were  wed — and  he  took  her  to  Warren,  whera 

she  in  her  love  was  content  ; 
But  town-life  to  him  was  too  foreign,   so  l)ack  to  the 

droving  he  went : 
A  man   away  down   on    the    border  of  Vic.    bouglit 

some  cattle  from  Cobb, 
And   gave    Hai-ry    Parker     the   order   to   go   to   the 

Gulf  for  the  mob  : 
And  he  went,  for  he  held  her  love  cheaper  than  his 

wish  to  re-live  the  old  life — 
Or  his  reason  might  yet  liave  been  deeper — /  called  it 

deserting  his  wife  ! 

Then  one   morning  his   horses   wei-e  musterell  ;    the 

start  on  the  journey  was  made  ; — 
A  clatter,  an   oath    through   the  dust   heard,  was  the 

last  of  the  long  cavalcade. 
As  we  stood  by  the  stockyard  assembled — poor  child  ! 

how  she  strove  to  be  brave  ! 
But  yet  I  could  see  how  she  tiembled  at  the  careless 

farewell  that  he  gave. 
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We  brought  her  back  home  on  the  morrow  ;  but  none 

of  us  ever  may  learn 
Of  the  fight   that  she    fought  to   keep   sorrow  at  bay 

till  licr  liusbaiHl's  return. 
Her  gii'lhool  had  gone,  and  in  going  had  left  her  in 

bitterness  steeped  : 
How  gladsome  and  gay  was  the  sowing  !  how  bitter 

the  cro}^  that  she  i-ea|)ed  ! 
Her  gii-lhood  had  gone,  and  had  left  her  a  woman  in 

all  but  in  years  — 
Of  laughter   and  joy  had  bereft  her,  and  brought   in 

their  place  nought  but  tears. 

Yet   still,     as    the    months    passed,    a    treasure    was 

brought  her  by  Love,  ere  he  fled ; 
And    garments    of    infantile    measure    she   fasliioned 

with  needle  and  tliread  : 
She   fashioned    with   linen    and   laces   and    ribbons  a 

nest  for  her  bird, 
While  colour  returned   to    her    face   as   the   bud   of 

maternity  stirred. 
It  blossomed  and   died  :  we   arrayed  it  in  all  its   soft 

splendour  of  wdiite, 
And    sorrowing   took   it    and    laid    it    in    the   earth 

whence  it  sprung,  out  of  sight  : 
She  wept  not  at  all — only  whitened — as   Death,  in 

his  pitiless  quest. 
Leant  over  her  pillow  and  tightened  the  throat  of  the 

child  at  her  breast. 
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She  wept  not  :  her  soul  was    too  tired  ;  foi'  waiting  is 

hai-j-owing  work  ; 
And   then  I  bethought  me   and    wii'ed  away  to  the 

agents  in  Bourke. 
'Twas  little  enough  I  could  glean  there  ;    'twas  little 

enough  that  they  knew  : 
They  answered  he  hadn't  been  seen  there,  but  miglit 

in  a  week — perchance  two. 

She  wept  not  at  all — only  whitened  witli  staring  too 

long  at  the  night  : 
There  was  only  one  time  when  she  brightened — that 

time  when  red  dust  hove  in  sight, 
And  settled  and  hung  un  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  and 

altered  their  spots, 
While  the  hoi'ses  swept   up,  with  their  packs  of  blue 

blankets  and  jingling  pint-pots. 
She  always   was   set   upon  meeting  those   boisterous 

cattle-men,  lest 
Her  husband  had  sent  her  a  greeting  by  one  of  them, 

in  from  the  West. 
Not  one  of  them  ever  owned    to  him,   or  seemed  to 

remember  the  name  : 
(The    trutli    was    they  all    of    them    knew    him,    but 

wouldn't  tell  licr  of  his  shame) 
But  never,  though  long  time  she  waited,  did  lier  faith 

in  the  faithless  grow  weak  ; 
And  each  time  the  outer  door  grated  an   eager  flush 

sprang  to  her  cheek  : 
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'T wasn't  him,  and  it  died   with  a  flicker  ;  and  then 

what  I'd  long  dreaded  came  : 
I  was  serving  two   drovers  with  liquor  when  one  of 

them  mentioned  his  name. 
'  Oh,   yes  ! '    said   the    other   one,    winking,    '  on    the 

Paroo  I  saw  him  :  he'd  been 
In    Eulo    a    fortnight    then,     drinking,    and    driving 

about  with  "  The  Queen," 
While  the   bullocks    were    going   to    glory,  and   his 

billet  was  not  worth  a  damn  ! ' 
I  told   him  to  cut  short  the  stoiy,  as  I  pulled-to  the 

door  with  a  slam. 
Too  late  !  for  the  words  were  loud-spoken,  and  Skeeta 

was  out  in  the  hall  : 
Then  I  knew   that  a  girl's   heart  was  bioken,  as  I 

heard  a  low  cry  and  a  fall. 

And   then   came  a  day  when  the  doctor  went  home, 

for  the  truth  was  avowed  ; 
And  I  knew  that  my  hands,  which  had  rocked  her  in 

childhood,  would  fashion  her  slnuud  : 
I  knew  we  should  tenderly  carry  and  lay  lier  where 

many  more  lie — 
Ah,  why  will  the  girls  love  and  marry,  when  men  are 

not  worthy  ? — ah,  why  1 
She  lay  there   a-dying,    our   Skeeta  :  not  e'en  did  she 

stir  at  my  kiss  : 
In  the  next  world,  perchance,  we  may  greet  her;  Ijut 

never,  ah,  never,  in  this  ! 
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Like  the   last  breath   of  air   in  a  gully,    that  sighs  as 

the  sun  slowly  clips, 
To    the    knoll    of   a   heart    beating    dully    her    soul 

struggled  out  on  her  lips  ; 
But  she  lifted  great  eyelids   and  pallid,   while  once 

more  beneath  them  there  glowed 
The  fire  of  old  Love,  as  she  rallied  at  sound  of  hoofs 

out  on  the  road. 
They  rang  sharp  and  clear  on  the  metal  :   they  ceased 

at  the  gate  in  the  lane  : 
A  pause  ! — and   we  heard  the  beats  settle  in  long, 

swinging  cadence  again. 
With  a  rattle,  a  rush,  and  a  clatter  the   rider  came 

down  by  the  store, 
And  neared  us  ;  but   what   did  it  matter  ?  he  never 

pulled  rein  at  the  door  ; 
But    over   the  brow   of  the  hill  he   sped  on  with    a 

low  muffled  roll — 
'Twas  only  young  Smith  on  his  filly  :  he  passed — and 

so  too  flid  hrr  soul. 


Weeks  after,  I  went  down  one  morning  to  trim  the 

white  rose  that  had  grown 
And    clasped,    with   its   tender   adorning,   the    plain 

little  cross  of  white  stone. 
In  the  lane  dusty   drovers  were  wheeling  dull  cattle, 

with  tui'bulent  sound  ; 
But  I   paused  as  I   saw   a    man    kneeling,  with   his 

forehead  pressed  low  on  the  mound. 
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Already  he'd  heard  me  approaching  ;  and  slowly  I 
saw  him  up-rise 

And  move  away,  sullenly  slouching  his  cabbage- 
tree  over  his  eyes. 

I  never  said  anything  to  him  as  he  mounted  his  horse 
at  the  gate  : 

He  didn't  know  me  ;  but  T  knew  him — the  husband 
who  came  back  too  late  ! 
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ON   THE    BOUNDARY 

I  love  the  ancient  boundary-fence — 

That  mouldei'ing  chock-and-log  : 
When  I  go  ride  the  boundary 

I  let  the  old  horse  jog, 
And  take  his  pleasure  in  and  out 

Where  sandalwood  grows  dense, 
And  tender  pines  clasp  hands  across 

The  log  that  tops  the  fence. 

'Tis  pleasant  on  the  boundary-fence 

These  sultry  summer  days  ; 
A  mile  away,  outside  the  scrub, 

The  plain  is  all  ablaze. 
The  sheep  are  panting  on  the  camps — ■ 

The  heat  is  so  intense  ; 
But  here  the  shade  is  cool  and  sweet 

Along  the  boundary-fence. 
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I  love  to  loaf  along  the  fence  : 

So  does  my  collie  dog  : 
He  often  finds  a  spotted  cat 

Hid  in  a  hollow  log. 
He's  very  near  as  old  as  I 

And  ought  to  have  more  sense — 
I've  hammered  him  so  many  times 

Along  the  boundary-fence. 

My  mother  says  that  boundary-fence 

Must  surely  be  bewitched  ; 
The  old  man  says  that  through  that  fence 

The  neighbours  are  enriched  ; 
It's  always  down,  and  through  the  gaps 

Our  stock  all  get  them  hence — • 
It  takes  me  half  my  time  to  watch 

The  doings  of  that  fence. 

But  should  you  seek  the  reason 

You  won't  travel  very  far  : 
'Tis  hid  a  mile  away  among 

The  murmuring  belar  : 
The  Jones's  block  joins  on  to  ours, 

And  so,  in  consequence, 
It's  part  of  Polly's  work  to  ride 

Their  side  the  boundary-fence. 
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Now  the  squatters  and  the  cockies, 
Shearers,  trainers,  and  their  jockeys 
Had   gathered   them  together   for  a  meeting  on  the 
flat ; 
Tliey  had  mustered  all  their  forces, 
Ownei-s  brought  their  fastest  horses, 
Monaro-bred — I    couldn't   give    them    greater    praise 
than    that. 

'Twas  a  lovely  day  in  .Summer — 
What  the  blacksmith  called  a  liummer — 
The   swelling  ears  of  A\heat  and  oats  had  lost  their 
tender  green, 
And  breezes  made  them  shiver. 
Trending  westward  to  the  river — 
The  river   of  the  golden  sands,  the  moaning   Eucum 
bene. 

If  you  cared  to  take  the  trouble 
You  could  watch  the  misty  double, 
The  shadow  of  the  flying   clouds  that   skimmed    the 
Boogong's  brow, 
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Throwini:;  liglit  and  shade  incessant 
On  the  Jiiill  Peaks'  ragged  crescent, 
b^pon  whose  gloomy  forehead   hiy  a  patch  of  winter's 
snow. 

Idly  watching  for  the  starting 
Of  the  race  that  he  had  part  in, 
Old  Gaylad  stood  and  champed  his   Ijit,   his  weighs 
about  nine  stone  ; 
His  owner  stood  beside  him. 
Who  was  also  going  to  ride  him  — 
A  shearer  from   Gegederick,  whose  name   was   Ned 
Malone. 


'■^  -^ 


But  Gaylad  felt  disgusted, 
For  his  joints  were  fairly  rusted  : 
He  longed  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  jockey  on  his 
back  ; 
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And  lie  felt  that  for  a  pin  he'd 
Join  his  mates,  who  loudly  whimiied 
For  him  to  go  and  meet  them  at  the  post  upon   th» 
track. 

From  among  the  waiting  cattle 
Came  the  sound  of  childish  prattle, 
And  the  wife  brought  up  their  babe  to  kiss  his  father 
for  good  luck. 
Said  Maloue  :   '  When  I  am  seated 
On  old  Gaylad,  and  am  treated 
With  fairish  play,  I'll  bet  we  never  finish    in    the 
ruck.' 

But  the  babe  was  not  contented, 
Though  his  pinafore  was  scented 
With  oranges    and    sticky    from    his    lollies,    for    he 
cried — 
This  gallant  little  laddy. 
As  he  toddled  to  his  daddy, 
And   raised   his  arms  imploringly — 'Pease   dad!  div 
Babs  a  wide  !' 

Then  the  father,  how  he  chuckled 

For  the  pride  of  it  !   and  buckled 
The  surcingle,  and  placed  the  babe  astride  the  racing 
pad  : 

He  did  it,  though  he  oughtn't ; 

And  by  pure  good  luck  he  shortened 
The  stirrups,  and  adjusted  them  to  suit  the  tiny  lad, 
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^^'llO  was  soeiiiinnly  clcli^lited  : 
Nut  a  little  bit  allVighteil, 
He    sat  and  twined  a  chubby  hand  among  the  horse's 
luane  : 
His  whip  was  in  the  other  • 
But  all  suddenly  the  mother 
Shrieked,    '  Take  him   olF ! '  and  then  the  field  came 
thund'ring  down  the  plain  ! 
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'Twas  the  Handicap  was  coming, 
And  the  music  of  their  drumming 
Beat  dull  ui^on  the  turf  that  in  its  sumuKu*  coat  was 
dressed  : 
The  racehorse  reared  and  started  ; 
Then  the  flimsy  bridle  parted, 
And  Gaylad,  bearing  featherweight,  was  striding  with 
the  rest ! 

That  scene  cannot  be  painted — 
How  the  poor  young  mother  fainted  ! 
How    the  father    drove    his    spurs    into   the  nearest 
saddle-horse  ! 
What  to  do  he  had  no  notion  ; 
For  you'd  easier  turn  the  ocean 
Than  stop  the  Handicap  that  then  \va;j  half-way  round 
the  course. 

On  the  Ijookies  at  their  yelling, 
On  the  cheap-jacks  at  their  selling, 
On    the   crowd  there  fell   a  silence  as  the  squadron 
passed  the  stand  ; 
Gayest  colours  Hashing  lirightly, 
And  the  baby  clinging  tightly, 
A  wisp   of  Gaylad's  mane  still  twisted  in  his  little 
hand. 

Not  a  tliouglit  had  ho  of  falling, 
Though  his  little  legs  were  galling, 
And   the   wind   blew  out  his  curls  behind  him  in  a 
golden  stream ; 
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Tliough  the  motion  made  him  dizzy, 

Yet  his  Ijaljy  brain  was  l)usy  : 
For  hadn't  he  at  length  attained  the  substance  of  his 
dream  1 

He  was  now  a  jockey  rcalh/  ! 

And  he  saw  his  duty  clearly 
To  do  his  best  to  win  and  justify  his  father's  pride  ; 

So  he  clicked  his  tongue;  to  Gaylad, 

Whispering  softly,  '  Get  away,  lad  ! '    .    .    . 
The  old  horse  cocked  an  ear  and  put  six  inches  on  his 
stride. 

Then  the  jockeys  who  were  tailing 
Saw  a  big  bay  horse  come  sailing 
Through   the  midst  of  them  with  nothing  but  a  baby 
on  his  back ; 
And  this  startling  apparition 
Coolly  took  up  its  position 
With  a  view  of  making  running  on  the  inside  of  the 
track. 

Oh,  Gaylad  was  a  beauty  ! 
For  he  knew  and  did  his  duty  : 
Though  his  I'eins  were  flying  loosely,  strange  to  say, 
he  never  fell ; 
But  held  himself  together. 
For  his  weight  was  but  a  feather. 
Bob  Murphy,   when    he    saw   him,   murmured  some- 
thing like  '  Oh,  hell !' 
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But  Gaylad  passed  the  filly  ; 
Parsed  Jack  Costigan  on  Chili  ; 
Cut    down    the     coward     Wakatip     and     challenged 
Guelder  Rose   .    .    . 
Here  it  was  he  showed  his  cunning  — 
Let  the  mare  make  all  the  running  : 
They  turned  into  the  straight  at  stride  for  stride  and 
nose  for  nose. 

But  Bahs  was  just  l)eginning 

To  have  fears  about  his  winning  : 
In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  hero  felt  inclined  to  cry  ; 

For  the  Rose  was  still  in  blossom  ; 

And  two  lengths  behind  her  Possum 
And     gallant    little    Sterling,    slow    but     sure,    were 
drawing  nigh. 


^f-l    **^'Cl' 


Yes  !  Babsie's  heart  was  failing ; 
For  he  felt  old  Gaylad  ailing  : 
Another  fifty  yards  to  go  !  .   .    .  he  felt  his  chance  was 


gone. 


Could  he  do  if?  much  he  doubted  : 
Then  the  crowd — oh,  how  they  shouted  ! 
For  Babs  had   never  dropped  his  whip,  and   now  he 
laid  it  on  ! 

Down  the  straight  the  leaders  thundered 
While  the  people  cheered  and  wondered. 
For  ne'er  before  had  any  seen  the  equal  of  that  sight 
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And  never  will  they,  maybe, 
See  a  flaxen-headed  l^aby 
Flog  racehorse  to  the  winning-post  with  all  his  tiny 


might. 


But  Gajdad's  strength  is  waning — 

Gone,  in  fact,  Ijeyond  regaining  : 
Poor  Babs  is  flogging  hopelessly,  as  pale  as  any  ghost: 

But  he  looks  so  brave  and  pretty 

That  the  Rose's  jock  takes  pity. 
And,  i)ullingback  a  trifle,  lets  the  baby  pass  the  post. 
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What  clieerins;  aad  tin-kettlino: 
Had-they  after  at  the  settling ! 
And  how  they  fought  to  see  who'd  hold  the  baby  on 
his  lap  ; 
As  President  Montgomery, 
With  a  brimming  glass  of  Pommery, 
Proposed  the  health  of  Babs  Malone,  who'd  won  tlio 
Handicap. 


AT    THE    'J.C.' 


None  ever  knew  his  name-— 
Honoured,  or  one  of  shames, 

Highborn  or  lowly  ; 
Only  upon  that  tree 
Two  letters,  J  and  C, 
Carved  by  him,  mark  where  he 

Lay  dying  slowly. 

Why  came  he  to  the  West  1 
Had  then  the  parent  nest 

Grown  so  distasteful  ? 
What  cause  had  he  to  shun 
Life,  ere  'twas  well  l»egun  ? 
Was  he  that  youngest  son, 

Of  substance  wasteful  1 

Were  Fate  and  he  at  war  1 
Was  it  a  penance,  or 

Renunciation  1 
Is  it  a  glad  release  1 
Has  he  at  length  found  peace, 
Now  Death  hath  bid  him  cease 

Peregrination  ? 
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Hands  white,  without  a  blot, 
Told  us  that  he  was  not 

One  of  '  the  vulgar.' 
What  can  those  cyphers  be  1 — 
Two  only,  J  and  C, 
Carved  in  his  agony 

Deep  in  the  mulga. 

Was  tliere  no  woman's  face 
Whose  sunny  smile  might  cliase 

Clouds  from  above  himl 
No  bosom  white  as  snow  ? 
No  lips  to  whisper  low, 
♦  Why  doth  he  seek  to  go  ? 

Do  /  not  love  him  1 ' 

Haunted  by  flashing  charms — 
White  bosoms,  rounded  aims. 

Lips  of  fair  ladies — 
Striving  to  break  some  link  ; 
Was  't  that  which  made  him  sink, 
Dragged  l)y  the  curse  of  drink 

Deeper  than  Hades  ? 

Now,  wind  across  the  grave, 
Tuning  a  sultry  stave. 

Drearily  whistles  ; 
Stirring  those  branches  where 
Two  silent  cyphers  stare — 
Two  letters  of  a  prayer  : 

God's  Son's  initials 
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'  It's  iny  si  1  nut  this  time,  boys  ;  so  come  along  and 
breast  the  bar, 

And  kindly  mention  what  you're  going  to    take  ; 

I  don't  feel  extra  thirsty,  so  I'll  sample  that  three- 
star  '— 

Now,  lad  !  come,  look  alive,  for  goodness  sake  !' 

So  spake  he,  as  he  raised  the  biimming  glass  towards 

the  light ; 
So  spake  Long  Jack,  the  boldest  mountaineer 
Wh(j  ever  down  from    Nungar  raced  a  brumby  mob 

in  flight, 
Oi'  laid  a  stockwhip  on  a  stubborn  steer. 
From  Jindahvne  to  Providence  alonsf  the  Eucumbene 
The,  kinciest-iiearted  fellow  to  be  found ; 
And  when  he  crossed  the  saddle  not  a  horse  was  ever 

seen 
That    could    make    Jack    quit   his   hold    to  seek  the 

ground. 
The  women  smiled  with  pleasure,  the  children  laughed 

aloud. 
The  very  dogs  came  barking  to  his  feet, 
While    outside   the    S(|uatters'  Arms  the  men  rime 

forward  in  a  crowd 
To  welcome  Jack  when  he  rode  up  the  street. 
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But  though  the  boldest  horseman  who  by  midiiiglit 

o^r  by  day 
E'er  held  a  mob  of  cattle  on  a  camp, 
There  were  squatters  on  Monaro  who  had  yet  been 

known  to  say 
That  Jack  was  an  unmitigated  scamp. 
And  true  it  is  Jack  Conigan  possessed  a  serious  fault 
Which  caused  his  gentle,  blue-eyed  wife  much  grief. 
And  many  were  the  bitter  tears  she  mingled  with  the 

salt 
With  which  she  cured  their  neighbours'  tend'rest  beef. 
And  often  would  she  tearful  take  her  smiling  spouse 

to  task — 
Who'd  answer,  as  her  pretty  face  he  kissed, 
That  a  beast  lost  all   identity  when   pickled  in   the 

cask, 
And  a  bullock  more  or  less  would  ne'er  be  missed. 

But    now    as    Jack    stood    all    prepared    to    toss    his 

nobbier  down, 
A  softly-murmured  whisper  met  his  ear  ; 
'  I  just  saw  Trooper  Fraser  get  a  warrant  up  the  tow^n  : 
Pie's  after  you,  old  man  :  you'd  better  clear !  ' 
Jack  never  thanked  the  donor  of  this  excellent  advice, 
As  the  glass  fell  througli  his  fingers  with  a  crash  : 
With  a  bound   across  the   footpatli,  he   was   mounted 

in  a  trice 
And  speeding  down  the  roadway  like  a  flash, 
Wiiile  Trooper  William  Fraser  wore  a  very  gloomy  face, 
As  he  watched  his  prey  go  flying  down  the  road  ; 
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But  he  settled  in  the  saddle  and  prepared  to  give  him 

chase, 
As  Jack  struck  out  a  line  for  his  abode. 

On   the   road    toward    the  Show  Ground   then  there 

hung  a  big  swing-gate  : 
Jack's  filly  cleared  its  bars  in  glorious  style  ; 
But    he    held    \\vy    well    together,    for    he   knew    the 

trooper's  weight 
Would  give  him  half  a  distance  in  each  mile  ; 
For  Jack   rode  twelve   stone  fully,    while  Bill   Fraser 

rode  but  nine  : 
Sweetbriar's  strength  must  surely  soon  be  spent, 
Being  grass-fed,   while   the   trooper's   chestnut  horse 

could  always  dine 
Off  oats  and  barley  to  his  heart's  content. 
And  all  aloud  Jack    cui-sed  the  day  he'd  ever  killed  a 

beast 
Or  branded  calf  he  couldn't  call  his  own, 
While  the  hoof-sti'okes   on  the   road   beat  out  a  song 

that  never  ceased 
To  echo  in  his  ear  with  mocking  tone. 

'  Three  years    in  gaol !    in    gaol    three    years ! '     the 

jeering  echoes  sang  : 
The  granite  boulders  caught  the  wild  refrain : 
'  A   broken    life  1   a  weeping   wife  ! '    'twas  thus  the 

rhythm  rang  ; 
*  And  a  baby  boy  you'll  never  see  again  ! ' 
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He    groaned  ;    and  then,    to  dull    the   sound,    spoke 

loudly  to  the  mare, 
And  bade  her  never  slacken  in  her  speed  : 
'  For  God's  sake   take  me  home,   lass,   with  a   little 

time  to  spare  ! 
Five  minutes,  at  the  most,  is  all  I  need  : 
Just  time  to  catch  old  Dandy,  where's  he"s  munching 

second  growth 
Of  hay  :  just  time  to  leap  upon  his  back  ; 
And    then    the    smartest    trap    who    ever    swore    a 

lying  oath 
Could  never  foot  me  down  the  River  track.' 

Sweetbriar  pricked  her  ears,  and  shook  a  foam-flak€ 

from  her  bit 
As  she  heard  his  words,    arid   doubtless   caught   their 

sense  ; 
And  the  rotten  granite  pebbles  rattled  round  her  as 

she  lit 
On  the  homeward  side  the  Rosedale  bound 'ry  fence. 

As    they   scrambled    round    by    Locker's    Hill,    Jack 

Corrigan  looked  round, 
And  as  he  looked  was  filled  with  stern  dcliffht. 
For  he  saw  the  bald-faced  chestnut  struggling  fiercely 

on  the  ground, 
Though  the  hill  shut  out  the  sequel  from  his  sight. 
His  triumph  was  Ijut  short,  for,  as  he  stemmed  the 

wide  iiioi'ass. 
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Where  llodds  had  iimddied  waters  once  so  clear 
And  left  the  giant  tussocks  tangled  tightly  in  a  mass, 
The  trooper  still  kept  drawing  on  his  rear. 

The  Murrunibidgee's  icy  stream  was  widened  out  by 

flood: 
They  swam  it  at  the  willow-shaded  ford  : 
As  they  passed  the  station  buildings  his  long  spurs 

were  red  with  blood  ; 
Sweetbriar's  heaving  flanks  were  deeply  scored. 
Her  stride  grew  more  uneven,  though  she  answered 

every  call  : 
No  jockey  rode  a  better  race  than  Jack 
As  he  eased  her  up  the  hills  and  pressed  her  onward 

down  the  fall, 
Round  the  sidlings  of  the  Billylingra  track. 

They  left  O'Rourke's  behind  them,  where  it  fronts  the 

big  bald  hill — 
At  the  Flat  Rock  Jack  was  riding  all  he  knew — 
AVitli  all  the  dash  and  judgment  of  the  famed  Monaro 

skill, 
Yet  he  couldn't  keep  the  trooper  out  of  view  : 
He  spied  his   tiny  homestead  as  Bill   Fraser  gained 

apace 
And  loudly  warned  the  fugitive  to  yield, 
Who  turned  half  louud  but  saw  no  sign  of  pity  in  his 

face 
As  they  swept  across  the  cultivation  field  : 
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Their  hoofs'  dull  thunder  brought  the  wife  iu  wouder 

te  the  gate: 
She  waved  her  haud  in  answer  to  his  shout; 
While  Dandy  from  his  paddocli  whinnied  loudly   to 

his  mate 
To  know  what  all  the  trouble  was  about. 

Hiod  help  us  now!  the  end  has  come!'  the  wretched 

woman  cried, 
And  leant  against  the  gate  to  catch  her  breath; 
While  the  tiny,  blue-eyed  toddler  cheered  his  father 

on  his  ride 
Towards  the  ghastly  winning-post  of  Death. 

'The    filly's    failing    fast!'     thought    Jack;     'she's 

nothing  but  a  weed; 
It's  a  certainty  she  can't  keep  long  in  front. 
I'll  make  a  splendid   target,   if  he  likes   to  draw  a 

bead, 
As  I  try  to  cross  the  river  on  the  jnmt.' 

He  left  the  mare  and  scrambled  through  tlie  ti-tree 

growing  rank, 
Deep-rooted  in  its  bed  of  yellow  clay; 
But  when  he  reached   Ihc   river,  stood  and   Ircmblcd 

on   the  bank: 
'My   God!'  he   hoarsely  said,   'it's  swe])t   away!' 
The  punt  was  gone:  the  wire  rope  still  stretched  from 

shore  to  shore: 
Jack  paused  ]n\[   half  a  moment  to  decide, 
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And  as  ho  scrambled  down    the   bank    the   wund'ring 

trooper  saw 
lliiu  stru-'ulinsr  half  across  the  rushing  tide. 
The  angry  waters  swept  him  down,  and  every  nerve 

Avas  strained 
To  keep  his  hold  upon  the  frail  support : 
Though  icy  numbness    seized    him,    yet  his    courage 

never  waned  : 
The  hope  of  freedom  filled  his  every  thought. 

The  rope  swayed   low  beneath  his  weight  and  bellied 

to  the  stream  : 
Around  his  head  the  flying  ripples  curled  ; 
While  high  above  the  river's  roar  rang  out  the  awful 

scream 
Of  a  soul  that  flies  in  terror  from  the  world. 
As  a  mighty  log,  borne  swiftly  on  the  bosom  of  the 

flood, 
Resistless  swept  him  'neath  the  eager  wave 
That  sucked   him  down   to  river  depths  ;  and  there 

beneath  the  mud 
Jack  Corrigan  sought  out  a  nameless  grave. 

'  Good-bye  to  life  !    good-bye  to  life !  '    the  mocking 

wavelets  sang  : 
The  towering  cliffs  took  up  the  wild  refrain. 
•  A   broken  life  !    a    weeping   wife  ! '  'twas   thus    the 

rhythm  rang, 
'  And  a  baby  boy  he'll  never  see  again  ! ' 
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Hark  the  sound  of  it,  drawing  nearer! 
Clink  of  hobble  and  brazen  bell 

Mark  the  passage  of  stalwart  shearer, 
Ridding  Monaro  soil  farewell. 

Where  is  he  making  for  i     Down  the  River- 
Down  the  River  with  eager  tread  ! 

Where  is  he  making  for  ?     Down  the  River, 
Down  the  River  to  seek  a  shed. 
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Where  is  his  dwelHng  on  old  JMonaro  1 — 

Buckley's  Crossing,  or  Jindaboine  % 
Dry  Plain  is  it,  or  sweet  Bolarol 

P'r'aps  'tis  near  where  the  rivers  join. 
Where  is  he  making  for  1     Down  the  River  ! 

W^hen,  oh,  when  will  he  turn  him  back  1 
Soft  sighs  follow  him  down  the  River : 

Moist  eves  n'aze  at  his  fading  track. 

See  !  behind  hiui  the  pack-horse,  aniljling, 

Bears  the  weight  of  his  master's  kit — 
Oft  and  oft  from  the  pathway  rambling, 

Crops  unhampered   by  cruel  bit. 
Where  is  he  making  for,  equine  rover  1 — 

Sturdy  nag  from  the  Eucumbene, 
Tempted  down  by  the  thought  of  clover 

Springing  luscious  in  Riverine. 

Dreams  of  life  and  its  future  chances  ; 

Snatch  of  song  to  l)eguile  the  way — 
Through  green  crannies  the  sunlight  glances, 

Silver-gilding  the  bright  jack-shay. 
'  So  long,  mate  !   I  can  stay  no  longer. 

So  long,  mate  !    I've  no  time  to  stojj: 
Pens  are  waiting  me  at  Mahonga, 

Bluegong,  Grubben,  and  PuUitop. 

'  What !  you  say  that  the  River's  risen  1 
What !  that  the  melted  snow  has  come  ! 
What!   that  it  locks  and  bars  our  prison? — 
Many's  the  mountain  stream  I've  swum. 
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I  must  onward  and  cross  the  River: 

80  long,  mate  !  for  I  cannot  stay  j 
I  must  onward  and  cross  the  River — 

Over  the  River  there  lies  my  way  ! ' 

One  man  short  when  the  roll  they're  calling  I 

One  man  short  at  old  Bobby  Rand's  ! 
Heads  are  drooping  and  tears  are  falling 

Up  on  Monaro's  mountain  lands    .    .    . 
Where  is  he  making  for  1     Down  the  River, 

Down  the  river  of  slimy  bed! 
Where  is  he  making  for?     Down  the  River, 

Down  the  River  that  bears  him — dead. 
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Kelly  the  Rager  half  opened  an  eye 

To  wink  at  the  Army  passing  by, 

While  his  hot  breath,  thick  with  tlie  taint  of  beer, 

Came  forth  from  his  lips  in  a  drunken  jeer. 

Brown  and  bearded  and  long  of  limb 

He  lay,  as  the  Army  confronted  him 

And,  clad  in  grey,  one  and  all  did  pray 

That  his  deadly  sins  might  be  washed  away — - 

But  Kelly  stubbornly  answered  '  Nay.' 

Tiien  the  captain  left  him  in  mild  despair, 

But  before  the  music  took  up  its  blare 

A  pale-faced  lassie  stepped  out  and  spoke — ■ 

A  little  sad  girl  in  a  sad  grey  cloak  — 

'  Rise  up,  Kelly  !  your  Avork's  to  do  : 

Kelly,  the  Saviour's  a-calling  you  ! ' 

He  strove  to  look  wise  ;  rubbed  at  his  eyes ; 

Looked  down  at  the  ground,  looked  up  at  the  skies ; 

And  something  that  p'r'aps  was  his  conscience  stirred : 

He  seemed  perplexed  as  again  he  heard 

The  girl  with  the  garments  of  saddest  hue 

Say,  '  Kelly,  the  Saviour's  a-calling  you  !  * 
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He  got  on  his  knees  and  thence  to  liis  feet, 

And  stumbled  away  down  the  dusty  street ; 

Contrived  to  cadge  at  the  pub.  a  drink, 

But  still  in  liis  ear  the  glasses  chink 

And  jingle  only  the  one  refrain. 

Clear  as  the  lassie's  voice  again  ; 

'  Kelly,  Kelly,  come  here  to  nie  ! 

Kelly  the  Ragei-,  I've  work  for  theo  ! ' 

He  trembled,  and  dropped  the  tumbler,  and  slopped 

The  beer  on  the  counter  :  the  barman  stopped, 

With  a  curious  eye  on  his  haggard  face. 

'  Kelly,  old  fellow  !  you're  going  the  pace. 

Don't  you  fancy  it's  time  to  take 

A  pull  on  yourself — put  your  foot  on  the  brake? 

You'll  have  the  horrors,  without  a  doubt. 

This  time  next  week,  if  you  don't  look  out.' 

But  he  didn't — he  sobered  himself  that  night : 

'  That  time  next  week  '  he  was  nearly  right  : 

Yet  still  at  the  mill,  though  he'd  stojrjped  the  grog. 

As  the  saw  bit  into  the  gieen  pine  log. 

The  wood  shrieked  out  to  him  in  its  pain 

A  fragment  caught  of  the  same  refrain. 

As  the  swift  teeth  cut  and  the  sawdust  flew — 

'  Kelly,  Kelly,  I've  work  for  you  ! ' 

Then  the  seasons  fell  and  the  floods  came  down 
And  laid  the  dust  in  the  frightened  town. 
No  more  the  beat  of  hoofs  and  feet 
Was  heard  the  length  of  the  crooked  street ; 
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For,  leaviiii,'  counter  and  desk  and  till, 
All  had  lied  to  tlu^  far  sandhill  ; 
]>ut  e\er3'\vhere  that  a  man  might  dare 
Risk  life  to  save  it  — Kelly  was  there  ! 
No  more  the  voice  had  a  tale  to  tell  : 
TTe'd  found  his  work  and  he  did  it  well. 
"W'lio  stripped  leggings  and  hat  and  coat 
To  swim  the  lagoon  to  reach  the  boat  ? 
Who  pushed  out  in  the  dead  of  night 
At  the  mute  appeal  of  a  beacon-light  ? 
Who  was  blessed  by  the  women  then, 
And  who  was  cheered  by  the  stalwart  men, 
As  he  shot  the  rapids  above  the  town 
With  two  pale  Smiths  and  a  weeping  Brown, 
Landing  them  safe  from  his  cockle-shell. 
Woefully  frightened,  but  safe  and  well, 
With  their  friends  on  the  sandhill  all  secure  1 
Who  but  Kelly,  you  may  be  sure  ! 

They  reckoned  the  heads  up,  one  by  one. 

And  he  sighed  as  he  thought  that  the  work  was  done 

But  soon  found  out  that  'twas  not  begun. 

They  counted  away  till  it  came  to  pass 

They  missed  the  little  Salvation  lass  : 

She'd  been  to  pray  with  a  man  who  lay 

Sick  on  the  river-shore,  far  away. 

Men  looked  askance  and  the  women  smote 

Their  hands  in  grief,  as  he  launched  the  boat. 

He  turned  as  he  cast  the  painter  loose  : 

'  Who'll  make  another?     It's  little  use 
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My  going  alone  ;  for  I'm  nearly  done, 
And'ffoin  liere  to  the  point  is  a  stilHsh  run.' 
Tlien  one  stepped  forward  and  took  an  oar, 
And  tlie  boat  shot  out  for  the  other  shore. 
To  and  fro  where  the  gums  hang  low 
And  liar  their  jDassage,  the  comrades  row  ; 
Hard  up  stream  where  the  waters  race ; 
Steady,  where  floating  branches  lace  ; 
Through  many  a  danger  and  sharp  escape 
And  catch  of  breath,  as  the  timbers  scrape 
And  thrill  to  the  touch  of  some  river  shape  ; 
Till  at  last  the  huts  on  the  point  draw  near. 
And  over  their  shoulders  the  boatmen  peer. 

The  flood  was  running  from  door  to  dooi' — - 
Two-feet-six  on  the  earthen  floor  ; 
Half-way  up  to  the  bed  it  ran, 
Where  two  pale  women  and  one  sic-k  man 
Crouched,  and  looked  at  the  water's  rise 
With  horror  set  in  their  staring  eyes  ; 
While  the  children  wept  as  the  water  crept. 
But  how  the  blood  to  their  hearts  high  leapt 
As  over  the  threshold  the  rescuers  stepped, 
And,  wrapped  in  blanket  and  shawl  and  coat, 
Carried  the  saved  to  the  crazy  Ijoat  1 

Then  Kelly  circled  the  little  lass 
With  his  strong  right  arm,  and  as  in  a  glass 
Saw  himself  in  her  eyes  that  shone 
Sweet  in  a  face  that  was  drawn  and  wan ; 
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And  he  felt  that  for  her  life  he'd  give  his  own 
Too  short  a  momoiit  her  cheek  was  pressed 
Close  to  the  beat  of  his  spray-wet  breast ; 
While  her  hair  just  lay  like  a  golden  ray, 
The  last  farewell  of  a  passing  day. 
Gently  he  settled  her  down  in  the  stern 
With  a  tender  smile,  and  had  time  to  turn 
To  look  to  the  others,  and  then  he  saw 
That  the  craft  was  full  and  ccndd  hokl  no  moi-e. 
He  looked  at  tiie  party — old,  young,  and  sick — 
While  Jie  had  no  tie,  neither  wife  nor  chick. 

Then  with  a  shove  he  sent  out  the  boat 

Far  on  the  turbid  stream  afloat. 

'  Pull ! '  said  Kelly  ;    '  now  pull ! '  said  he  ; 

'  Pull  with  your  load  and  come  back  for  me. 

You  may  be  late,  but  at  any  rate 

I'm  better  able  than  you  to  wait.' 

They  pulled  and,  looking  back,  saw  him  stand 

Shading  liis  eyes  with  his  big,  rough  hand — 

Silent,  patient,  and  smiling-faced, 

With  the  water  curlinsr  around  his  waist. 
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Return  they  did,  but  they  found  him  not  : 
Nought  but  the  chimney  then  marked  the  spot. 
They  found  him  not  when  the  boat  went  back- 
Never  a  trace  of  him,  never  a  track  ; 
Only  the  sigh  and  the  dreary  cry 
Of  the  gums  that  had  wept  to  see  him  die  : 
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These  alone  had  a  tale  to  tell 

Of  a'life  that  had  ended  passing  well — 

The  sad  I'efrain  of  a  hero's  fate 

Tuned  in  a  tongue  we  may  not  translate. 

Facing  Death  with  a  stout,  brave  heart  ; 
Choosing  the  noljler  and  better  part ; 
Home  to  the  land  of  eternal  sun 
Kelly  had  gone — for  his  work  was  done. 
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On  Nungar  the  mists  of  the  morning  hung  low  ; 
The  beetle-browed  hills  brooded  silent  and  l)lack, 
Not  yet  warmed  to  life  by  the  sun's  loving  glow, 
As  through  the  tall  tussocks  rode  young  Charlie  Mac 
What  cared  he  for  mists  at  the  dawning  of  day  1 
AVhat  cai-od  ho  that  over  the  valley  stern  Jack, 
The  Monarch  of  Frost,  held  his  pitiless  sway  1 
A  bold  mountaineer  liorn  and  Ijrcd  was  young  Mac  — 
A  galloping  son  of  a  galloping  sire — 
StilTest  fence,  roughest  ground,  never  took  him  aback  ; 
With  his  father's  cool  judgment,  his  dash,  and  his  fire. 
The  pick  of  Monaro  rode  young  Charlie  Mac. 
And  the  pick  of  the  stable  the  mare  he  bestrode — 
Aralj-grey,  built  to  stay,  lithe  of  lind),  deep  of  chest ; 
Who  seemed  to  be  happy  to  bear  .such  a  load 
As  she  tossed  the  soft  forelock    tliat   curled  on    he- 
crest. 
They  crossed  Nungar  Creek    where    its    span    is   but 
short, 
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At  its  head,  where  together  spring  two  mountain  rills 
When  a  mob  of  wild  horses  made  off  with  a  snort — 
'By    thunder!'    quoth    Mac,    'there's    the    Lord    ol 

the  Hills  !' 
Decoyed  from  her  paddock,  a  Murray-bred  mare 
Had  fled  to  the  hills  with  a  warrigal  band ; 
A  pretty  bay  foal  had  Ijcen  born  to  her  there, 
Whose  veins  held  the  very  best  blood  in  the  land — 
'  The  Lord  of  the  Hills,'  as  the  bold  mountain  men 
Whose  courage  and  skill  he  was  wont  to  defy 
Had   named  him  :  they  yarded  him  once ;  Ijut  sinc« 

then 
He  held  to  the  saying,  '  Once  bitten,  twice  shy. ' 

The  scrubber,  thus  suddenly  roused  from  his  lair. 
Made  straight  for  the  timber,  with  fear  in  his  heart. 
As  Charlie  rose  up  in  his  stirrups,  the  mare 
Sprang  forward — no  need  to  tell  Empress  to  start : 
She  lay  to  the  chase  just  as  soon  as  she  felt 
Her  rider's  skilled  touch,  light,  yet  firm,  on  the  rein. 

Stride   for    stride,    lengthened    wide,    for    the  greei 

timber  belt  — 
The  fastest  half-mile  ever  done  on  the  plain — 
They  reached  the  low  sallee  before  he  could  wheel 
The  warrigal  mob  :  up  they  dashed  with  a  stir 
Of  low  branches  and  undergrowth — Charlie  could  feel 
His  mare  catch  her  breath  on  the  side  of  the  spur 
That  steeply  slopes  up  till  it  meets  the  bald  cone. 
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'Twas  here  on  the  ran,2;e  that  the  trouble  began ; 
For  a  slip  on  tlie  sidlin.;:;,  a  loose  rolling  stone, 
And  the  chase  would  Ik;  done  ;  but  the  bay  in  the  van 
And  the  little  gi-ey  mare  were  a  sure-footed  pair. 
He  looked  once  around  as  she  crept  to  his  heel, 
And  the  swish  that  he  gave  his  long  tail  in  the  air 
Seemed    to  say,    '  Here's   a  foeman  well  worthy  my 
steel ! ' 

Tliey  raced  to  within  half-a-mile  of  the  bluff 
That  drops  to  the  river — the  squadron  strung  out. 
'  I  wonder,'  quoth  Mac,  '  has  the  bay  had  enough  ! ' 
But  he  wasn't  left  very  much  longer  in  doubt, 
For  the  Lord  of  the  Hills  struck  a  spur  for  the  flat 
And  followed  it,  leaving  his  mob,  mares  and  all. 
While  Empress  (brave  heart  !  she  could  climb  like  a 

cat) 
Down  the  stony  descent  raced  with  never  a  fall. 
Once  down  on  the  level  'twas  galloping  ground  : 
For  a  while  Charlie  thought  he  might  yard  the  big  bay 
At  his  uncle's  out-station  ;  but  no  !  he  wheeled  round 
And  down  the  sharp  dip  to  the  Gulf  made  his  way. 

Betwixt  the  twin  portals  that,  towering  high 
And  backwardly  sloping  in  watchfulness,  lift 
Their  smooth  grassy  summits  towards  the  far  sky, 
The  course  of  the  clear  Murrumbidgee  runs  swift. 
No  time  then  to  seek  where  the  crossing  should  be  : 
It  was  in  at  the  one  side  and  out  where  you  could* 
But  fear  never  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  those  throe 
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Who  emerged  in  the  shade  of  the  low  muzzle-wood. 
Once  more  did  the  Lord  of  the  Hills  strike  a  line 
Up  the  side  of  the  range,   and   once   more   he  looked 

back  : 
So  close  were  they  now  he  could  see  the  sun  shine 
In  the  bold  grey  eyes  flashing  of  young  Charlie  Mac. 

He  saw  little  Empress  stretched  out  like  a  hound 
On  the  trail  of  its  quarry,  the  pick  of  the  pack, 
With  ne'er-tiring  stride ;  and  his  heart  gave  a  bound 
As  he  saw  the  lithe  stockwhip  of  young  Charlie  Mac 
Showing  snaky  and  black  on  the  neck  of  the  mare, 
In  three  hanging  coils,  Avith  a  turn  round  the  wrist ; 
And  he  heartily  wished  himself  back  in  his  lair 
'JNIid  the  tall  tussocks  beaded  with  chill  morning  mist  j 
While  he  fancied  the  straight  mountain  ash  trees,  the 

gums 
And  the    wattles,    all    mocked   him    and    whispered, 

'  You  lack 
The  speed  to  avert  cruel  capture  that  comes 
To  the  warrigal  fancied  by  young  Charlie  Mac  ; 
For  he'll  yard  you,  and  roj^e  you,  and   then  you'll   Ije 

stuck 
In  the  crush,  while  his  saddle  is  girthed  to  your  back  ; 
Then  out  in  the  open,  and  there  you  may  buck 
Till   3'ou    break   your    bold    heart,  but  you'll  never 

throw  Mac ! ' 

The  Lord  of  the  Hills  at  the  thought  felt  a  sweat 
Break  over  the  snujoth  summer  gloss  of  his  hide  : 
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He  spurted  hi.s  utmost  to  leave  her,  but  yet 
The  Empress  crept  up  to  him,  stride  upon  stride. 
No  need  to  say  Charlie  was  riding  her  now, 
Yet  still  for  all  that  he  had  something  in  hand, 
With  here  a  sharp  stoop  to  avoid  a  low  bough, 
Or  quick  rise  and  fall  as  a  tree-trunk  they  spanned. 
In  his  terror  the  brumby  struck  down  the  rough  falls 
Towards  Yiack,  with  fierce  disregard  for  his  neck  : 
'Tis  useless,  he  tinds,  for  the  mare  overhauls 
Him  slowly  :  no  timber  could  keep  her  in  check. 

There's  a  narrow-beat  pathway  that  winds  to  and  fro 
Down  the  deeps  of  the  gully,  half-hid  from  the  day  ; 
There's  a  turn  in  the  track  where  the  hop-bushes  grow 
And  hide  the  grey  granite  that  crosses  the  way, 
While  sharp  swerves  the   path  round   the   boulder's 

broad  base  : 
And  now  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  is  j^layed 
As  the  Lord  of  the  Hills,  with  the  mare  in  full  chase, 
Swept  towards   it,  and   ere  his   long  stride  could   be 

stayed, 
AV'ith  a  gathered  momentum  that  gave  not  a  chance 
Of  escape,  and  a  shuddering,  sickening  shock, 
Struck  the  pitiless  granite  that  barred  his  advance 
And  sobbed  out  his  life  at  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
While  Charlie  pulled  oE  with  a  twitch  on  the  rein 
And  an  answering  spring   from  liis  surefooted  mount, 
One  might  say,  unscathed,  though  a  crimsoning  stain 
Marked  the  graze  of  the   granite ;    but   that   would 

ne'er  count 
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With  Charlie,  who  speedily  sprang  to  the  earth 
To  ease  the  mare's  burden  :  his  deft-lingered  luiud 
Unslackened  her  surcingle,  loosened  tight  girth, 
And  cleansed  with  a  tussock  the   spurs'  ruddy  brand. 

There  he  lay  by  the  rock — drooping  head,  glazing  eye. 
Strong  limbs  stilled  for  ever.     No  more  would  he  fear 
The  thud  of  a  horseman  ;  no  more  would  he  fly 
Through  the  hills  with  his  harem  in  rapid  career 
The  pick  of  the  mountain  mob,  bays,  greys,  or  roans. 
He  proved  in  his  death  that  the  pace  'tis  that  kills; 
And  a  sun-shrunken  hide  o'er  a  few  whitened  bones 
Marks  the  last  resting-pku^e  of  the  Lord  of  the  1  bills. 


AT    DEVLIN'S    SIDING 


What  made  the  porter   stare    so  hard  1    wliat    made 

the  porter  stare 
And  eye  the  tall  young  woman  and  the  bundle  that 

she  bare  1 

What  made  the  tall  young  woman  flush,  and  strive  to 

hide  her  face, 
As  the  train   slid  past   the   platform  and  the  guard 

swung  in  his  place  ? 
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What  made  her  look  .so  stealtliil}'  both  u})  and  down 

the  Hue, 
And  quickly  give   the  infant  suck  to  «till  its   puny 

whine  1 


Why  was  the  sawmill  not  at  work  1  why  were  the  men 

away  1 
They  might  luwe  turned  a  woman  from  a  woeful  deed 

that  day. 


Why  did  the  pine-sciul)  stand  so  thick  1  why  was  the 

place  so  lone 
That  nothing  but  the  soldier-birds  might  hear  a  baby 

moan  1 


Why  doth   the  woman  tear  the  child  1  why  doth   the 

mother  take 
Tlie  infant  from  her  breast,  and  weep  as  if  lu;r  heart 

would  break  ? 


Why  doth  she  moan,  and  grind  her  teeth,  and  weave 

an  awful  curse 
To  fall   on   him   who  made  of  her  a  harhjt — ay,   and 

worse  'i 

T 
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Wliy    sluiuld    she    fall   upon    her  knees   and,    with   a 

ti'enil)liiig  haiul, 
Clear  oil'  the  underbrush  and  scrape  a  cradle  in  the- 

sand  1 


Why  doth  she  shudder  as  she  hoars  the  buzz  of  eager 

flies, 
And  bind  a  handkerchief  across  the  sleeping  infant's 

eves  '{ 


Why  doth  she  turn,  but  come  again  and  feverishly 

twine, 
To  shield  it  fi'om  the  burning  sun,  the  fragrant  fronds 

of  pine  ? 


Why,  as  she  strides  the  platform,  does  she  try  hard 

not  to  think 
That  somewhere  in  the  sciub  a  babe  is  calling  her  for 

drink  1 


Why,    through    the    alleys   of    the    pine,    do    languid 

breezes  sigh 
A  low  refrain  that  seems  to  mock   her  with  a  baby's 

cry  ? 
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Seek  not  to  know  !  but  pray  fur  her,  and  pity,  as  the 

"train 
Carries  a  white-faced  woman  back  to  face  the  world 

again. 
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Brookonj;-  station  lay  half-asleep — 

Dozed   ill   the   waning  western  glare. 
'Tvvas  before   the  run  had  been  stocked  with  slieep, 

And  only  cattle  depastured  there, 
As  the  Bluecap  mob  reined  up  at  the  door 
And   loudly  saluted   Fetherstonhaugh. 

'  JNIy   saintly    preacher  ! '   the   leader  cried  : 
'  I  stand  no  nonsense,  as  you're  aAvare. 

I've  a  word  for  you  if  you'll  step  outside  : 
Just  drt)p  that  pistol  and  have  a  care  : 

I'll  trouble  you,  too,  for  the  key  of  the  store  : 

For  we're  short  of  tucker,  friend  Fetherstonhaugh.' 

The  muscular  Christian  showed  no  fear, 

Though  he  handed  the  key  with  but  small  delay  : 

He   never   answered   the   rullian's   jeer 
Except  by  a  look  which  seemed  to  say  : 

'  Beware,  my  friend  !  and  think  twice  before 

You  raise  the  devil  in  Fetherstonhaugh.' 
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Two  hours  after  he  reined  his  horse 

Up  in  Urana,  and  straightway  went 
To  the  barracks — tlie  ti-ooper  was  g-one,  of  course  ! 

Blindly  nosing'  a  week-old  scent 
Away   in   the   scrub   around   Mount    Galore. 
'  Confound    the    fellow^  ! '    quoth    Fetherstonhaugh. 


'Will  any  man  of  you  come  wilh  me 
And  give  this  Blnecap  a  dressing-down'?' 

Thoy  all  regarded  him  silently 

As    he    turned    his    horse    with    a    scornful    frown. 

'You're   curs,   the   lot  of  you,   to   llie   core  ! 

I'll  go  by  myself  !  '  said  Fetlicrstrinhaugli. 


The  scrub  was  liiick  on  T^rangeline, 

As    he    followed    tlie    ti'acks    ihat    Iwislcd    through 
The   box   and   dogwood    and   scented   pine 

(One  of  their  horses  had  cast  a  shoe). 
St«eped  from  his  youth  in  forest  lore, 
Pie  could  track  like  a  nigger,  could  Felhex'stonhaugh. 


lie  paused  as  he  saw  the  thread  of  smoke 

From  the  outlaw  camp,  and  he  mai'ked  the  sound 

or  a  hobble-check,  as  it  sharply  broke 

The  silence  Ihaf   held  the  scrub-laud   bound. 

There  were  their  horses — Iwo,  throe,    ('our  ! 

'  It's  a  risk  ;  but    I'll   cliaiice   it   I  '   r|notli   Felhcrslon- 
liangh. 
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lie  loosed  llio  first  and  it  wnlked  nwny  ; 

But    his    romradc's    silonco    could    not    bo    bought, 
For  ho  raised  his  head  Avith  a  sudden  nei.e'h. 

And   idainly  showed   that  he'd   not  be  caug'ht. 
As  a  bullet  sansj-  from  a  rifle-bore, 
'  Tl's   time    to   be    niovina'  !  '    quoth    Fetherstonhausih. 


The  brittle   pine,   as  they  broke  away. 
Crackled  like  iee  in  a  winter's  ponds  ; 

The  strokes  fell  fast  on  the  eones  that  lay 
Buried  beneath  the  withered  fronds 

That  softly  carpet  the  sandy  floor  : 

Swept   two   on    the   tracks   of   Fetherstonhaugh. 


They    struck    the    path    that    the    stock   had    made- 

A  dustily-red.  well-beaten  track. 
The  leader  opened   a  fusilade 

Whose   target   was  Fetherston's  stooping  back  ; 
But  his  luck  was  out  ;  not  a  bullet  tore 
As  much  as  a  shred  from  Fetherstonhaugh. 


Rattle  'em  !  rattle  'em  fast  on  the  pad 
Where   the   sloping  shades   fell  dusk   and   dim  ! 

The   manager's   heart   beat  high    and   glad. 
For  he  knew   the   creek  was   a   mighty  swim. 

Already   he   heard    a    smothered   roar  : 

'They're    done    like    a    dinner!'    quoth    Fetherston- 
haugh. 
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It  was  alinoRt  dark  as  they  nearer!  the  dam  : 
He  struck  Ihe  erossin.s:  as  ti'iie  as  a  hair  : 

For  the  space  of  a  seeond  the  pony  swain  ; 
Tlien   shook  himself  in   the  chill  ni.oht   air. 

In   a   pine-tree   shade   on   the   further  shore, 

With  his  pistol  cocked,  stood   Fetherstonhaugh. 


A  splash  !  an  oath  !  and  a  rearing:  horse  ! 

A   thread    snapped    short    in    the    fateful    loom  ! 
The  tide,  unaltered,  swept  on   its  course 

Thoup-h   a  fellow-creature  had   met  his  doom. 
Pale  and  trembling,  and  struck  Avith  awe, 
Blueeap  stood    opposite   Fetherstonhaugh. 


While  the  creek  rolled  muddily  in  between, 

Tlie    eddies   played    with    Iho    drowned    man's    hat 

The  stars  peeped  out  in  their  summer  sheen  : 
A  night-bird  chiiiuped  across  the  fiat. 

Quoth  Blueeap,  '  I  owe  you  a  heavy  score, 

And  I'll  live  to  repay  it,  Fetherstonhaugh  ! ' 


But  he  never  did  ;  for  he  ran  his  race 
Before  he  had  time  to  fidfll  his  oath  : 

I   can't   think   how  ;   but   in   any   case, 

He  was  hung,  or  drowned — or  it   may  be  both  ; 

But  whichever  it  was,  he  came  no  more 

To   trouble    llie   peace   of   Fefherslonhaugh. 


Will  she  spring  with  a  blush 

from  the  arms  of  Dawn, 

When  the  sleepy  songstei's 

'■  prune 

Their    dewy    vestments     on 

hush  and  thoiii, 

And  the  jovial  magpie  winds 

his  horn 

Tn  sweet    rnril   to  the  la/y 

morn 

And  the  sun  comes  all  too  soon  1 

Will  siie  come  with  him  from  the  farthest  rim 

Of  the  hlue  Pacitie  sea? 

Hut  how  shall  T  know  my  l.idy  1  and  hy 

What  token  will  she  know  me? 
rifi 
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Will  she  come  to  me  in  tlie  noonday  liusli, 

When' the  ilosvers  are  fast  asleep 
'Noatli  their  counterp;ine  of  emerald  plush 
Fn  the  fi-a,r;-rant  warmth  of  the  under-brush, 
Where  Spring  still  lingers  on  moist  and  lush  — 

While  naiigdit  but  the  shadows  creep, 
And  all  is  rest  but  the  eager  quest 

And  the  buzz  of  the  tireless  bee  ? 
Cut  liow  shall  T  kridw  my  lady  Iheu  ] 

And  how  will  my  love  know  me  1 


Or  will  siie  come  when  the  g;dlant  Pay 

At  the  haiKls  of  the  Night  lies  dead  ? 
When  stealthy  creatures  have  right  of  way 
Among  the  l>ranchf>s  to  romp  and  play, 
And  the  gi'eat  green  forest  turns  ashen  gray 

At  the  sound  of  the  dead  men's  tread  ? 
Will  my  lady  slip  with  smile  on  lip 

From  the  heart  of  a  wliite  l)ox  tree? 
IWit  how  sliall   I  know  'tis  she  who  comes? 

And  how  will  she  know  'lis  me? 

Will  her  li;dr  be  tinged  as  when  sunbeams  gird 

A  castle  of  carmine  rock  ? 
Or  brown  as  a  Icjif  in  the  sun's  kiss  curled? 
Or  dark  as  the  wing  of  that  sable  bird 
Wlicise  hated  voice  is  so  often  heard 

Fn  the  wake  of  the  bleating  Hock  ? 
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Ov  will  it  be  rolled  in  a  crown  of  prnld, 

An  emblem  of  royalty  1 
But  how  will  I  know  'tis  she  who  comes  % 

And  how  will  she  know  'tis  me  1 


Is  her  ear  as  shapely  as  Venus'  sheH, 

And  pierced  by  a  diamond  !i;leam  ? 
Is  her  hand  as  white  as  the  inunortelle  1 
Her  voice  as  sweet  as  that  sounding  bell 
The  gray  bird  tolls  to  the  listening  dell 

Where  the  ti-tree  hides  the  stream  1 
Have  the  words  been  said  1  is  my  lady  wed  1 

Is  my  lady  bond  or  free  ? — 
No  matter  who  claims  her  earthly  form, 

For  her  heart  belongs  to  me  ! 


Will  her  eyes  be  clear  as  the  amber  flight 

Of  the  stream  over  sandstone  bai- 1 
Or  darkly  blue  as  the  vault  of  night  1 
Will  her  flesh  show  pink  through  its  veil  of  white, 
And  its  violet-pencilled  curves  be  bright 

As  the  polished  breast  of  a  star  1 
And  where,  oh,  where  may  you  find  a  pair 

Who'shall  love  so  well  as  w(^  1 
Hut  how  shall  I  know  my  lady?  by 

What  token  will  she  know  me? 
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Will  her  cloak  be  shaped  from  the  southern  skies 

And  girt  by  a  starry  sash — 
Like  an  azure  mist,  as  my  lady  hies 
With  the  light  of  love  in  her  kindling  eyes  1 
Will  she  move  with  the  solemn  grace  that  lies 

In  the  towering  mountain  ash  !    .    .    . 
Will  she  come  at  all  ?  may  it  not  befall 

That  our  fates  are  dark  and  dree  1 
That  I  may  never  know  her  at  all, 

And  she  may  never  know  me  1 


THE    PHANTOM    MOORINGS 
A   Legend   of   Lavender   Bay,   Sydney 

On  Lavender  the  moon  broke  bright — tbe  Bay  looked 

sweetly  pretty : 
Across  its  bosom  one  raia:bt  see  tbe  bosom  of  a  city 
Tliat  hid  its  dusty  face  behind  a  veil  of  snowy  vapour, 
Throusb  which,  all  .yilded  by  the  sun,  its  lofty  church- 
spires  taper. 
It    happened    once    upon    a    time — this  story  I  am 

tellinp;— 
Before  that  Bay's  green  slopes  were  hid  by  many  a 

crowded  dwelling; 
While  yet  its  waters  were  as  clear  as  dew-drops  in 

the  dawning. 
And  yet  the  mackerel  flashed  their  rainbow  radiance 

to  the  morning; 
While  in   the  Bay's  long  shallows,  where  the  sweet 

spring  water  emptied, 
Beneath  the  moon   at  turn   of  tide  the  black  bream 

might  be  temiited 
With    cunning  bait    of   verdant   prawns    or   pleasant 

paste  of  salmon — 
Bnt  now,  alas!  the  wily  bream  just  wiid<  and  nmrmur 

"  riniuniim  !" 
140 
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Upon  this  lovely  autumn  morn  a  pleasure  yacht  lay 

'  waiting" 
For  crew  and  skipi^er,  such  a  one  as  gets  a  six-ton 

rating; 
Her  hull  was  hlaek  as  Erebus,  a  golden  stripe   ran 

round  her. 
Her  copper  flashing  as  she  strove  to  break  the  ropes 

that  bound  her. 
A    gay    Lothariu    of    a    breeze    with    honey-voiced 

alluring- 
Whispered  to   her  to  go  with  him  and  seek  another 

mooring ; 
She  bent  and  swayed,  her  mainsail  set,  with  peak  and 

throat   well   tautened — 
I'll    tell    her   name,    I   see  no   earthly    reas'on   why    T 

oughtn't! 
The    Ariadne    was    her  name,  Bob   Collingridge  her 

master, 
And    like    a    true-born    yachtsman    lie    thought    none 

could  travel  faster. 
But  now  the  dinghy  brings  them  off — the  jolly  crew 

and  skipper — 
And   things  are   shortly   shipshape   made   aboard   the 

little  clipper. 
The     luncheon-basket's    stowed    below    witli    many    a 

dainty  morsel, 
They  iling  the  blue  l)iu)y  overboard  and  sheet  home 

jib  and  tops'l ; 
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And  as  the  vessel  i;atlicrs  way,   toward  his  pleasant 

villa, 
AVith    one    hand    Kobeii    waves    farewell,    the    other 

grasps  the  tiller. 
Ah,  nov/  she  feels  it !  — hoAV  she  tilts  her  nose,  as  if 

deriding 
The  slippery  little  waves  that  past  her  sliining  sides 

go  sliding. 
That    in    an    iridescent    web    of  snnlit    bubbles  lace 

her, 
Then  gaily  gather  in  tlie  wake  of  tumbling  foam  and 

chase  her; 
She  goes  about  to  clear  the  point — the  wind's  upon 

her  ijuarter — 
The  straining  bowsx)rit  pointing  for  the  blue  Pacific 

water; 
Past  Kirribilli  Point  and  past  the  timbered  brow  of 

Bradley, 
Out  'twixt  those  two  great   portals  where  the  ocean 

thunders  madly. 


At    four    o'ck)ck    one    might    have  seen  the  Ariadne 

lying 
Like  some  great  weary  bird   whose  wings  took  rest 

from  endless  Hying; 
The   sun   had   given   to   the   wind   a    mighty   sleeping 

potion, 
And  nought  but  gentle  slumber  stirred  the  bosom  of 

the  ocean. 
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But  suddenly  Bob   Collingridge  cried  out,  "  I  see  a 

'fluriy 
Out  in  the  sky  that  means  a  storm;  my  huls,  we'd 

better  hurry ! 
Two  reefs  at  least  is  what  we  want,  and  house  the 

topmast  quickly; 
I    see    the    black    nor'-easter,    and    his    white    tops 

gathering  thickly!" 
They    snugged     the     Ariadne     down,    and    when    the 

storm  descended, 
With  half  her  feathers  clipped  she  Hew  t'ward  home 

with  wings  extended ; 
The  gale  bore  furious  surges  down   that   threatened 

to  surmount  her — 
She  sped   too   fast,   they   broke   and    lost  themselves 

beneath  her  counter. 
Quoth  Bob,  "Another  reef  won't  hurt;  the  weather 

getting  worse  is!" 
But    changed    his    tone.     "  No,    no !"  he  cried,   and 

rapped  a  string  of  curses. 


They  thought  their  craft  had  sailed  alone,  but  lo ! 
they  saw   another — - 

A  tiny  Ijiuwn-winged  fishing  boal,  wrapped  in  a 
snowy  smother — 

Driving  toward  them  through  the  gale,  proving  her- 
self no  laggard; 

Though  not  a  reef  was  in  her  sail  she  never  even 
staggered. 
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They  stared  to  see  iier  skim  lliose  waves  by  angiy 
foam  flakes  dotted, 

Full  in  the  white  teeth  of  tlio  stdnii  and  ne'er  a  reef- 
point  knotted. 

"Stand  by,  my  lads!"  qnoth  ("oUingridge,  "we'll  see 
what  she  is  made  of; 

I  never  saw  the  fishing  boat  that  I  could  be  afraid 
of." 


The  Ai'iadne  hauled  her  Avind,  with  slieet  and  runner 

tightened, 
And,  turning  eastward,  beat  her  way  out  where  the 

billows  whitened. 
"Flatten  that  jib! — that's  better:  now  we'll  try  that 

stranger's  paces 
Against  this  dainty  heroine  of  a  dozen  hard-fought 

races." 
The  great  white  mainsail  bellied  out,  with  every  seam 

set  straining; 
The  salt  wind  piped  its  loudest,  yet  the  stranger  still 

kept  gaining; 
The    skipper    scowled,    and    looked,    and    scowled,    he 

coaxed  her  and  he  nursed  her; 
-Twas   no   avail;    the  stranger  gained;   and   then   he 

roundly  cursed  her. 
"  Shake  out  a  reef !"  he  roared ;  "  I'd  die  of  shame  to 

let  him  beat  us; 
Look  at  him  coolly  bearing  down  as  if  he  meant  to 

greet  us!" 
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But   not   u  man   amous5-  them  stirred   to   execute  bis 

tirder; 
The  Ariadne  sped  along  with  mutiny  aboard  her. 
"  I'm  skipper  here,"  said  Bob ;  "  and  if  you  disobey 

my  wishes, 
I'll  broach  her  to,  and  send  us  all  below  to  feed  the 

fishes." 
They  sprang  to  do  his  order,  yet  with  faces  pale  and 

troubled ; 
They   knew   the   loosing  of   a  reef  would   mean   the 

danger  doubled; 
And  still  the  stranger  gained  apace,  a  weather-beaten 

carvel. 
While  how  that  skipper  hugged  the  wind  uaxst  ever 

be  a  marvel. 


Pei'ched   on   the   gun'le   there   he   sat,   the   only  man 

aboard  her; 
Beneath    his    l)lack    sou'-westcr    shot    two    rays    ni 

scorching  order; 
He  nodded  grimly  up  at  Bob,  but  never  said  the  least 

word ; 
Boh  hailed  and  asked  his  course,  ami  then  he  nuitely 

pointed  eastward. 
The  yacht  with  one  reef  down   liad   all  her  work  to 

make  good   weather, 
Y(;l    that    strange    vessel    glided    by    as    lightly    as    a 

feather; 
J 
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She  passed — and  with  a  thrill  that  bt)uiid  their  souls 

in  icy  fetters, 
They  read  the  name   upon  her  stern  in  great  black 

shining  lettei's! 
For  that  name  no  ]ilea  might  be  made,  not  by  the 

man's  best  wisher — 
The    statement    ran    thus:    "DAVY    JONES,     OF 

DEEPSEA,  LICENSED  FISHER." 

Yet  CoUingridge  but  laughed  aloud !  and  i)ressed  the 

tiller  lightly, 
Although    to    leeward    of    his  hatch   the   froth  was 

foaming  whitely. 
"  I  fear  no  fisherman !"  he  cried,  "  however  you  may 

call  him; 
Shake    out    another    reef,    my    lads,  and  soon  we'll 

overhaul  him. 
Kun  up  the  topmast,  Curly  Jim,  and  set  the  big  jib 

header ! 
Our   craft  shall  never  have   to   say  a   fisherman   has 
led  her." 

They  did  as  they  wci'e  bid ;  none  dared  to  cross  their 

bold  connnander. 
The  Ariadne  strained  and  wondered  where  he  meant 

to  land  lier. 
The   ensign    at   her   peak   streams  out,   wet   with   the 

sea's  salt  kisses. 
And  fiercely  past  her  supple  boom  the  flying  torrent 

hisses. 
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She  leans  until  her  smooth  black  side  is  buried  i^ast 

'the  gun'le, 
As  if  athwart  the  sreat  green  wall  she  strove  to  drive 

a  tunnel. 
Up  in  the  crosstrees  Curly  Jim  setting  that  sail  was 

busy ; 
The  water  swirling  down   below,   poor  fellow,   made 

him  dizzy ; 
The  Ariadne  staggered  as  a  mighty  sea-Avavc  canglil 

her — 
A   ery  ! — a  splash! — and    Curly   Jim   was  struggling 

in  the  water! 


'•''Bout   shi]j!   'bout  ship!"   cried   all   the  crew,   "for 

Curly  Jim  afloat  is"; 
The  skipper  threw  a  glance  behind,  but  took  no  other 

notice. 
"'Bout    shi]);    Bob    Collingridge !"    they   cried,    "for 

Curly  Jim  is  didwuing!" 
He    only    curled    his    sombre    brow    into    a   deeper 

frowning. 
"Then  let  him  drown!"  he  shouled,  "for  I  stop  this 

boat  for  no  man ; 
The    Ariadne's    work's    cut    out    to    beat   this    ugly 

foentan." 
Again    they    heard    his    voice    ring    high    above  tlie 

temi)est's  bellow — 
"  I'll   drive  lier  to  llio  gates  of  Hell  Ix't'ore  T   leave 

that  fellow!" 
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Tliuy  si)L'd  alouii',  the  sally  spi-ay  from  Inick  to  keel- 
son dri]>ping'; 
Poor  Curly  Jim  shrieked  wildly  as  he  fell  his  strength 

fast  slipping. 
"  God  curse  you,  Kobert  Collingridge !  God  curse  you 

now  for  ever. 
And  send  that  you  may  reach  the  Bay,  but  cast  your 

anchor — never ! 
And  may  the  Ariadne  roam  as  long  as  time  endureth, 
And  e\er  seek,  but  never  find,  that  buoy  to  which  she 

mooi'clh !" 
The  winds  caught  up  the  words  and  tore  them  round 

the  yacht  to  mock  her, 
As  Jim  threw  up  his  Lauds  and  sank  to  Davy  Jones's 

loekor ! 


And  then  a  great  l)hick  cloud  swept  down  and  blotted 

out  the  ocean, 
The   wind   ceased   suddenly,   the  Avaves  dropped   into 

oily  motion. 

The    timbers    creaked    in    cadence  to    the   Ariadne's 
rolling, 

"While  to  and  fro  the  ensign  swept,  for  poor  Jim's 

office  tolling. 
The  lisliernian  had  disai)peared,  and  yot  for  long  time 

after 
'I'lieir  ears  re-echoed  to  tlie  souud  of  mocking  ghostly 

hiui;lilei'.   .   .   . 
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TTliat  space  of  time  tliey  lay  in  that  most  awfnl  calm 

I  know  not; 
Not  time  for  Robei-t  to  repent  of  his  iji-eat  sin — T 

trow  not! 
He   lay   on   deck   with   sullen   eyes   out   tlu-Duali    the 

darkness  starinaf, 
When    suddenly    athwart    the    crloom    a   mis>'hty    liaht 

shot  g'larin.s' — 
A   great  Avhite   pliosphorescont    arm    upon    the  wnlor 

leaning", 
A  g-reat  white  finger  pointing  at  his  heart  \\ith  awful 

meaning. 
No  man  might   fathom  whence  it   came,  this  mighty 

silver  cable. 
This  tongue  of   flame  that   soemed   to   say — "  Where 

is  thy  brother  Abelf 
They  sprang  upon    their  feet  with    fear,   ami   rested 

wondering  eyes  on 
That   fearsoiiie  gleam,  that  slowly  circled   round   the 

dark  horizon. 


'•  1    fear  no   light!"   quoth    rnllingridae.   "  Iho'   '(were 

the  light  of  Sheol ; 
A  breeze  is  s]irin;ring  up.  my  lads.  Ave'll  sonn  see  if 

it's  real!" 
They  bore  away;  when  Robert  cried.  "The  mysteiy's 

not  past  solving; 
Tf  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  'tis  the  South  TTcnd  light 

revolving: !" 
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"Not    so,"    llu'v    cried,    ''  foi-    in    this    liulif    Unit    one 

Avonld   pale  and  weaken  " — 
( Fii    tlieir    loiiy'    absence    men    had    raised    a    strange 

olectrif  lieaooii). 
"T   said    as   mucli,"   qnotli    ('ollinii'ridge,   as  suddenly 

the  ii'loom  in 
They  saw  the  misihly  sliadows  of  the  North  and  South 

Plead   looming. 
He    cut    his    triumph    short,,    and  seemed  with  some 

stranii'e  fear  to  wrestle 
As  that  brig'ht  liohfhoxise  eye  beamed  down  upon  the 

little  vessel. 
They  looked — and  lo!  the  mainsail  that  had  spread 

aloft  so  whitely, 
With   fiTi'nt  l)lack  dots  of  mildew  now  was  rendered 

most  uns'O'htly ; 
Gone  was  the  onsisiii — all  except  the  Jack  within  its 

corner; 
Than   tliat   once   lovely  yacht   no   ancient  hulk   could 

look  foi'lorner. 
The   plankino-   of   her   deck    craped   wide;    the   gilded 

name  was  shattered ; 
The    standing    rigging,    once    so    trim,  w^^s  rotting, 

frayed  and  tattered. 
While    tJirough    a    great    rent    in    her    jib  the  gentle 

breeze  went  singing, 
And    on    her  battered    sides   great   strings    of   slimy 

weed  were  clinging! 
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But  what  weird  cry  was  that  wliich  woke  the  sea2:nlls 

*from  their  (hizing-? 
Tlie  ery  of  men  upon  whose  hearts  a  dread  despair 

was  closinis: — - 
A  fearful  sound,  that  echoed  far  o'er  broken  bar  and 

breaker — 
Tlio  ny  of  men  Avho  beat   tlieir  breasts  and   railed 

ujion  their  Maker! 
Small     wonder — for     they     saw     themselves     crrown 

wrinkled  and  white-headed, 
With  ha.g-.aard   faces,  and  wild  eyes  in  sockets  deep 

embedded ! 
They  who  in  manhood's  prime  had  left  their  homes, 

now  strano-ely  altered 
By  years  and  years,  with   failins^  limbs  that  on  the 

S'rave-brink  faltered, 
Looked  each  one  at  his  comrade,  chansred  in  such  an 

awful  fashion, 
And    kiu'w    that    fearsome    race    had   lasted   half  a 

^neration ! 


But  Collini^i-idse  sat  silent,  never  caring',  never 
feann£», 

Over  the  silver  ripples  of  Ihe  n.oonlit  harbour 
steering'; 

Nor  did  hie  seem  In  dread  or  note  (he  terrifying 
changes 

That  Time  had  ]iarcelled  out  among  those  bay-inden- 
ted ranges — 
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The  lordly  homes  that  tier  on  tier  rose  ghostly  nnrl 

quiescent 
Tn     inoonlitiht     1)onnty     looniin,2:     over    Kose    Bay's 

g'leamina:  crescent. 
On,  on  toward  the  city!  and  he  never  moved  a  featnre 
Allhons-h    a    ferry   boat   bore   down    like   some   ffreat 

]iliantoni  crea.ture, 
With    lurid    eyc's    and    lalwurod    hrealli,    with    black 

smoke  backward  breathinc;, 
A  track  of  o-litterino-  water  in  her  rearward  pathAvay 

seethin.cf. 

Then    from    the    ocean    at    Iheir  liack  the  favouring 

breeze  came  chilly, 
And  swop)    them   on  past  Pinchii'iit.  on  by  frowninsr 

Kirribilli. 
No  word  said  Collincrridc'e,  but  stared  straierht  in  the 

one  direction, 
Across  the  waters  sparkling'  with  electrical  reflection : 
No  word  he  said  when  city  bells  strnck  ont  the  mid- 

nig'ht  hour, 
T^ntil  o'er  silent  Lavender  he  saw  the  poplars  tower — - 
The  two  tall  trees  that  marked  his  home — and  then 

his  well-known  order 
TJanfj  shari^  and   clear,  "  Stand  by,  my  lads,  to  Sfet 

the  bnov  aboard  ber!" 

DoAvn   came   the   foresail    from    its    |)lace.   with   little 

hesitation ; 
While  some  of  them  took  in  the  jib,  another  took  his 

station — 
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Down    on   the  snpplo   l)(il)stay   stopped,   to   catch   the 

rins;  preparing — 
The    blue    hiinii    melted'.— in    ilf;    place   a    (lend    irliile 

frier  lo>i  staring! 
The   nwfnl    face   of   Cnrly   Jim,   witli    features   grim 

and   ghastly, 
Printed  witli  fear  of  sndden  death  ns  they  had  seen 

.  it  lastly ! 
Ah,  what   a   cry  it  was  that  Avoke  the  echoes'  weird 

re]ieating 
As  that  drowned   man   rose  up — to  all  his  comrades 

Ji'ivinu"  areeting! 


"What  fools  ye  he!"  qnoth  Collinoridge;  "here,  one 

of  yon  change  ]ilaces; 
Come  aft!  give  me  the  hoat-hook!  for  T  fear  no  dead 

men's  fares." 
Three  times  they  hronght  the  vessel  np;   three  times 

llio  hnoy  evaded 
The    skipper's    grasp;     three    times    that    face  rose 

mockingly,  then   faded  ! 
"Now  may  tlie  Devil  take  his  sonl,"  f|noth  Roh ;  "get 

np    the   anclior 
And  heave  it  overboai'd ;  for  sight  of  home  and  wife 

T  hanker." 
P.nt  al  the  rattljC  of  the  chain  the  wind  made  sndilen 

sally 
Upon  the  yacht  and  di'ove  her  out  along  the  glimmer- 
ing valley; 
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Nor  could  tliey  turn  lier  course  — i(  rlrove  tliem  linek- 

ward,  willy-nilly. 
Past    Milson's    Poiul     and     down     the    stream   past 

frowning  Kirribilli, 
P>y   Pinch.q-nt,   by   Cremorno,   and   past  the  timbered 

brow  of  Bradley, 
Far     out     lieyond     those    portals    where    the    ocean 

thunders  madly ! 


My  friends,  if  you  should  care  to  test  the  truth  of 

what  I'm  tollinj?. 
Go  see  lliat   Bay  where  two  tall   poplars  mark  that 

skipper's  dwellinis:. 
Sit    down    beside    Ihat    bathin.<i'-house,    a    lonely   vicfil 

koeping, 
And   should  yon  Avait  there   lonff  enouiirh,   you'll  see 

that  yacht  come  creeping 
Abreast  of  you ;  then,  as  you  hear  that  awful  eiy  .ffo 

pealinsr, 
You'll  probably  ex]ierienee  a  most  unpleasant  feelings:! 
But  bear  it  bravely — 'tis  a  proof  my  story's  not   a 

fable— 
And  tlien  you'll  vei*y  likely  hear  the  rattle  of  a  cable; 
But  at  the  sound  an  awful  wind  will  suddenly  make 

sally, 
And  drive  her  back — a  certain  proof  that  Truth  and 

T  keep  tally ; 
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You'll  then  be  sure  that  Cnrly  Jim's  fell  curse  is  aye 

enduring, 
And    that     the    Ariadne    still    is    searching-   for  her 

moorino- ! 
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Out  on  tlie  wastes  of  tlie  Never  Never— 

That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
Tliere  where  the  heat-waves  dance  for  ever — 

That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
That's  where  the  Earth's  loved  sons  are  keeping 
Endless  tryst :  not  the  west  wind  sweeping 
Feverish  pinions  can  wake  their  sleeping — 

Out  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 

Where  brown  Summer  and  Death  have  mated — 

That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
Loving  with  fiery  lust  unsated — 

That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
Out  where  the  grinning  skulls  bleach  whitely 
Under  the  saltbush  sparkling  brightly  ; 
Out  where  the  wild  dogs  chorus  nightly — 

That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 

Deep  in  the  yellow,  flowing  river — 

That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
Under  the  banks  whore  the  shadows  quiver — 

That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
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Wbere  the  platypus  twists  and  doubles, 
Leaving  a  train  of  tiny  bubbles  ; 
Rid  at  last  of  their  earthly  troubles — 
That's  where  the  dead  men  lie  ! 

East  and  backward  pale  faces  turning — 

That's  how  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
Gaunt  arms  stretched  with  a  voiceless  yearning — • 

That's  how  the  dead  men  lie  ! 
Oft  in  the  fragrant  hush  of  nooning 
Hearing  again  their  mothers'  crooning, 
Wrapt  for  aye  in  a  dreamful  swooning — - 

That's  how  the  dead  men  lie  ! 

Only  the  hand  of  Night  can  free  them — 

That's  when  the  dead  men  Hy  ! 
Only  the  frightened  cattle  see  them — 

See  the  dead  men  go  by  ! 
Cloven  hoofs  beating  out  one  measure, 
Bidding  the  stockman  know  no  leisure — - 
That's  when  the  dead  men  take  their  pleasure  ! 

That's  when  the  dead  men  fly  ! 

Ask,  too,  the  never-sleeping  drover  : 

He  sees  the  dead  pass  by  ; 
Hearing  them  call  to  their  friends — tlie  plover, 

Hearing  the  dead  men  cry  ; 
Seeing  theii  faces  stealing,  stealing. 
Hearing  their  laughter  pealing,  pealing. 
Watching  their  grey  forms  wheeling,  wheeling 

Round  where  the  cattle  lie  ! 
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Strangled  hy  thirst  and  fierce  privation — 

That's  how  the  dead  men  die  ! 
Out  on  Moneygrub's  farthest  station — 

That's  how  the  dead  men  die  ' 
Ilardfaced  greybeards,  youngsters  callow  ; 
fc?ome  mounds  cared  for,  some  left  fallow  ; 
Some  deep  down,  yet  others  shallow  ; 

Some  having  but  the  sky, 

Mone3'grul),  as  he  sips  his  claret, 

Looks  with  complacent  eye 
Down  at  his  watch-chain,  eighteen-carat — 

There,  in  his  club,  hard  by  : 
Recks  not  that  every  link  is  stamped  with 
Names  of  the  men  whose  limbs  are  cramped  with 
Too  long  lying  in  grave  mould,  camped  with 

Death  where  the  dead  men  lie- 
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From  the  Far  West^  p.  1. 

i^taii^a  1.  '  the  Never  Never  land.'  Or,  the  Never 
Never  country — a  phrase  used  to  denote  the  more  or 
less  desert  interior  of  Australia.  Date  of  first  use 
and  origin  unknown;  but  was  employed  in  Queens- 
land about  1860.  Somewhat  fantastically  suggested 
that  it  signified  the  sun-smitten  land  whither  pio- 
neers journeyed  and  never,  never  returned. 

/SVa/i:a  3.  '  piker.'  An  old  wild  bullock  or  cow — 
so  called  from  its  ill-tempered  habit  of  charging 
horsemen,  as  a  piker  ?  The  lowered  horns  at  the 
charge  do  suggest  pike-heads. 

Stanza  6.  '  the  saltbush  '  sickly  shade.'  Saltbusli 
is  the  vernacular  name  of  a  salinous  shrub  of  tlie 
order  clienopodiaceos  which  grows  freely  on  the  arid 
jjlains  of  central  Australia,  often  where  other  vege- 
tation is  scarce  or  absent.  There  are  many  species, 
some  of  which  are  so  eagerly  eaten  by  sheep  and 
cattle  that  they  are  fast  disappearing.  The  plant's 
average  height  is  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and 
most  species  throw  little  or  no  shade.  Boake 
probably  refers  to  atriplex  vesicaria  or   ludimoides. 

Jack's   Last  Muster,,  p,   4. 

Stanza  7.  '  That  COB  grey  one.'  COB  was  one 
of  the  cattle  brands  of  Cobb  and  Co. — a  pastoral  and 
coacliing  firm  whose  name  is  familiar  throughout  tlio 
east  Austi'alian  interior.  In.  verse  IG  Boake  sounds 
the  letters  together  as  Cobb. 

Stanza  0.  '  yellowtop.'  Vernacular  for  panirum 
flavidum,  or  yollow-dowered  panick  grass,  a  valual)le 
perennial  grass  found  over  a  large  area  of  interior 
eastern  Australia, 
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A  A^isioN   Out  Wkst,  p.  1!). 

Htun::a  '.).  '  MilclicU  grass.'  Vcruaeular  for 
astrchia  clymoides  and  other  species  of  astrebla — a 
jxMoimial  j^M'ass  common  to  interior  eastern  Aus- 
lialia.  The  seeds  are  carried  in  ears  lilce  small 
wheat  cars,  and  were  formerly  used  for  food  by  the 
alxiriiiine,-?.  'Mitchell'  is  owed  to  Mitchell  the 
explorer   (1702-1855.) 

Jim's  Wiiir^  p.  26. 

auinza  1.  '  sallee.'  Vernacular  for  one  of  the  300 
or  so  Australian  species  of  acacia.  Wattle,  yarran, 
niul^a,  hrifTJilow,  myall,  &c.,  are  other  common 
names  of  some  of  them.  These  names  seem  applied 
almost  indiscriminately  to  dillerent  species  in 
dilTerent  districts — one  man's  '  yarran '  being 
another  man's  '  myall,'  and  so  on — to  the  confusion 
of  botanists.  Boake  possibly  refers  to  acacia  longi- 
folla — a  good-sized  shrub  or  small  tree. 

A    YxVLENTINE;,    p.    35. 

Hlanza  5.  '  lignum.'  This  is  the  swamp  lignum, 
or  native  broom  (viminaria  deniidaia) .  It  is  a  soft- 
wooded  shrub  growing  up  to  20  ft.  high.  Found 
throughout  Australia,  ^n  '  Fogarty's  Gin,'  p.  53, 
it  is  again  mentioned. 

How  Polly  Paid  for  Her  Keep,  p.  67.  A  note 
by  author  states :  '  Where  a  mail  road  passes 
through  a  fence  it  is  customaiy  to  dispense  with 
a  gate,  a  lane  being  built  on  either  side  of  the 
o])ening'  instead,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  a 
"  break." ' 

f^lanza  11.  '  Carabost  break.'  To  Boake's  note  it 
may  be  added  lliat,  from  each  extremity  of  the  break 
or  opening  in  the  fence,  barriers  (generally  of  brush) 
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are    l)iiilt    for    a    short    distance    at    right    angles    or 
otherwise,  tlius — 


V ; 


Tlie  object  is  to  avoid  tlie  cost  and  troidjlc  of  a 
gate,  while  ])reventing  the  passage  of  sheep  from 
one  paddock  to  another.  E.g.,  sheep  feeding  along 
the  fence  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  above,  and 
reaching  the  barrier,  would  be  turned  back  into 
the  centre  of  their  own  paddock.  The  lane  is 
narrow — hence  tlie  need  of  clever  steering  [stanza 
26). 

Stanza  27.  '  The  change.'  The  end  of  a  coach- 
stage,  where  horses  arc  changed. 

On  the  Boundary^  p.  93. 

Stanza  5.  '  The  murmuring  belar.'  Tlie  belar  or 
bull-oak  (cufiuarina  fjJauca)  is  a  ragged-looking 
tree,  averaging  30  or  40  feet  in  height.  Found  ail 
over  eastern  Australia.  It  resembles  rather  a  pine 
than  an  oak,  and  the  feathery  foliage  sways  and 
murmurs  as  a  pine's.  The  Linnaan  name  is 
derived  from  the  likeness  of  this  foliage  to  the 
drooping  plumes  of  a  cassowary. 


Jack  Corrigan,  p.  106. 

This  ballad,  like  most  bv  Hoake,  is  founded  on 
fact.  'Locker's  hill,'  'tlie  Flat  Rock,'  etc.,  are 
landmarks  well  known  in  the  district  around  Rose- 
dale  station,  later  referred  to. 


i64  NOTES 

Down  the  Rjaer,  p.  113.  Notes  by  author 
state;  Stanza  1.  '  the  river'  — the  Mumiiiibidgee. 
Stanza  2.  '  where  the  rivers  join  '—the  Snowy 
and  Eueumbene  rivers. 

Stanza  2.  'Buckley's  crossing' — of  tlie  Snowy 
River,  N.S.W.  '  Jiiidaboiiie  '  (properly  Jindabyne) 
'  Dry  Plain,'  '  JJolaro,'  are  villages  in  the  Monaro 
district. 

iitanza  Ji.     '  jack-shay,'  a  billycau  or  quart  pot. 

'  JNlahonga,'  '  Bhiegong '  (properly  Brookong), 
•  (hubbcn,'"  and  Tullitop  '  are  well-known  Riverina 
stations. 

Stanza  6.  'old  Bobby  Rand.'  An  eccentric 
Riverina  squatter,  deceased,  formerly  owner  of 
Malionga  station  and  others. 

On  the  Rakge_,  p.  122. 

This  poem  records  an  actual  occurrence.  '  Young 
Charlie  Mac '  was  Charles  McKeahnie,  son  of  Mr. 
Alex.  McKeahnie,  of  Rosedale  station.  He  was 
killed  in  1895  through  a  horse  falling  with  him. 

'  To  the  warrigal  fancied  by  young  Charlie  Mac' 
'  Warrigal ' — a  term  drawn  from  an  aboriginal 
dialect — is  still  applied  to  a  wild  horse  in  some 
districts  of  New  South  Wales;  though  'brumby' 
seems  to  be  sujierseding  it. 

'muzzle-wood.'  This  is  eucalyptus  stellulata,  a 
tree  which  in  the  Monaro  district  usually  grows  to 
a  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet.  In  the  early  days 
tlie  wood  was  often  used  to  make  muzzles  for  young 
calves — whence  the  name. 

Fetherstonhaugh,,   p.    132. 

It  was  about  1870  that  a  party  of  four  young 
desperadoes,  consisting  of  '  Bluecap,'  '  Dick  the 
Devil,'  and  others,  held  the  north  bank  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  for  some  time.  I'luocap  appeared  to 
adoi)t  tlie  Claude  du  Val  style.  All  the  stations 
up  and  down  tlie   river  were  stuck   up.     The   ladies 
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were  asked  to  play  and  sing,  and  report  goes  that 
onB  rather  liigh  and  mighty  '  Squattah  '  was  forced 
to  cook  mutton  chops  for  them.  The  police  managed 
to  capture  two  of  them:  and  later  on  the  other  two, 
after  a  stand-xip  fight  with  Mr.  Waller,  of  Kooba 
station,  and  some  police,  had  to  leave  their  horses 
and  swim  the  Murrnmhidgee  Eiver.  They  made 
their  way  to  Argon,  an  outstation  of  Tubho,  where 
they  got  firearms  and  horses.  They  then  headed  for 
the  moutains,  via  Yamma  and  Boree  Creek.  On 
their  way,  a  man  named  Hammond  joined  them,  and 
the  three  turned  up  next  at  Claxton's  accommoda- 
tion house  on  Brookong.  Thence  they  made  for 
Brookong  station,  then  owned  by  Hebden  and 
Osbornes,  and  managed  by  C.  Fetherstonhaugh. 

It  was  shearing  time,  but  there  had  been  some 
rain,  and  no  one  was  at  work,  and  the  sheep-washers 
were  all  up  at  the  head  station  over  some  '  barney ' 
that  had  occurred.  Fetherstonhaugh  was  away 
when  the  bushrangers  ajijieared  on  the  scene,  and 
rode  up  quite  unconcernedly  to  find  himself  covered 
by  the  rifle  of  a  man  kneeling  down,  who  called 
upon  him  to  stand.  He  turned  his  mare  round 
sharp,  and  the  fellow  (Hammond)  fired  and  missed 
him.  He  rode  aAvay,  but  turned  and  came  back, 
fearing  the  bushrangers  might  burn  the  house  or 
ill-treat  someone.  They  were  very  civil,  and  he  had 
a  long  talk  with  Bluecap.  Finally  they  cleared 
out  with  two  of  the  station  horses  and  about  £30, 
telling  Fetlierstonhaugh  that  if  he  followed  them  or 
attempted  to  go  for  the  police  they  would  assuredly 
shoot  him.  The  last  thing  they  were  heard  to  say 
was  that  thev  thought  they  would  go  and  shoot 
'Old  Rand.' 

As  soon  as  they  left  Fetherstonhaugh  started  to 
Urana  and  telegraphed  all  round,  and  then  returned 
to  a  station  near  Urana  and  requested  the  men  to 
turn  out  and  see  if  they  could  not  come  on  the  bush- 
rangers at  Rand's,  about  12  miles  away.  The  pro- 
position was  not  received  with  favour.  It  was  by 
this    time    dark,    and,    having    borrowed    a    single- 
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barrelled  pistol,  Fetlierstonliaiicfh  went  off  to  see  if 
he  could  come  across  the  fellows,  the  idea  being  to 
get  their  liorses  if  possible.  He  found  no  tracks  on 
the  road  to  Rand's  station,  nor  had  they  visited  his 
Urangeline  station.  He  turned  then  for  one  of  his 
own  ouistations,  and,  in  riding  up  to  an  outstation 
of  Rand's  appropriately  called  '  the  flash  hut,'  he 
saw  one  of  the  stolen  horses  hanging  up.  He  was 
at  once  challenged  and  fired  on,  and  in  making 
tracks  was  pursued,  while  in  all  seven  shots  were 
fired  at  him.  and  he  could  hear  the  bullets  singing. 
Knowing  the  country  well,  he  made  for  the  creek 
and  got  across  all  riglit,  but  the  bushrangers 
attempted  to  cross  on  a  dam  that  was  broken  in  the 
ce7itre,  which  break  could  not  be  seen  from  the  bank, 
and  Hammond  was  drowned.  Bluecap  was  arrested 
some  time  after;  and  Duce.  the  tliird  man,  was  also 
taken,  but  not  before  he  had  shot  a  trooper. 
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BARCROFT    BOAKE 


To  Australians,  lovers  of  letters,  the  brief  ami 
thwarted  life  of  Bareroft  Boake  must  reiuain  always 
a  theme  of  regret.  By  education  he  was  poorly 
equipped  for  poetiy.  He  found  his  talent  late,  and 
early  made  an  end.  His  small  perfomianee  was 
comi^leted  in  a  jieriod  of  scarcely  more  than  a  year. 
Dying-  by  his  own  hand  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
achieved  little  of  all  that  his  capacity  promised.  Yet, 
had  fortune  favoured,  this  ill-starred  idealist  might 
easily  have  won  recognition  as  one  of  the  foremost 
poets  of  Australia. 

For  those  who  liaA'e  learned  to  know  him  well, 
admiration  of  the  rtoet  may  merge  in  admiration  of 
the  man.  With  many  defects,  Boake  had  no  vices. 
From  a  hundred  little  sources  flows  evidence  of  his 
courage,  of  his  generosity,  of  his  unselfish  affection, 
of  his  simplicity  and  worth.  That  shy,  moody,  dis- 
pirited bushman  had  a  heart  of  gold — his  mother's. 

Boake's  mother  was  a  native  of  Adelaide,  where 
she  was  born  on  5th  January,  ISif).  Her  maiden 
name  was  Florence  Eva  Clarke.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  her  parents;  and  at  the  time  of  her  mai'riage 
on   7th   March,   ISlio,   she   had  been   living'  with  her 
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motlier  in  Sydney,  having  cnnie  lliitlicr  from 
Adelaide  on  the  death  of  her  father  several  years 
previously.  Iler  falhor,  Henry  Clarke,  was  by  pro- 
fession an  accomilant,  and  in  many  waj^s  she 
resembled  him.  Her  mother  outlived  her,  and  died 
on  Sth  August,  1894. 

When  Florence  Clarke  married  she  was  twenty 
years  old.  She  was  then  of  a  middle  height,  rather 
slender  and  delicate  in  appearance;  with  clear  skin, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  beautiful  golden-brown  hair, 
long  and  silken.  Her  son  Bareroft  inherited  her 
noticeable  Jewish  nose  and  keenly  nervous  tempera- 
ment:  in  manhood  he  is  described  as  'simply  a  hard 
masculine  likeness  of  his  mother.' 

Bareroft  Capel  Boake,  father  of  the  poet,  was 
born  at  Dnlilin,  Ireland,  on  12th  November,  183S. 
His  unusual  name  of  Bareroft  had  been  handed  down 
in  the  family  for  generations;  and  came  to  him  from 
his  cousin  and  godfather,  the  Rev.  Bareroft  Boake, 
H.T).,  at  one  time  incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Balaclava,  Melbourne.  As  a  lad  he  gained  some 
experience  in  photography;  and  when  he  emigrated 
to  Australia  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  found  a  profit- 
able living  in  the  business. 

The  young  couple  were  married  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Darlinghui-st,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Rogers. 
They  commenced  their  life  together  at  Vergemont 
Cottage,  Waterview  Bay,  Balmani ;  whej-e  their  first 
ch.ild,    Bareroft    Heniy    Thomas,    was    born    on    2Gth 
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March,  1866.  As  a  boy  he  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
A  portrait  of  him  at  the  a.^e  of  five  shows  a  smiling, 
sweet-faced  child  beside  a  sweet-faced,  smiling- 
mother — the  resemblance  in  feature  and  expression 
being  then,  hoAvever,  less  di.stinct  than  it  was  later. 


BAKCROFT    CAPEL    BOAKE,    AGED    THIRTY-TWO. 


Shortly  after  Bareroft's  birth  the  homo  was  shifted 
to  No,  330  George-street,  Sydney,  where  his  father 
for  long  had  a  i)li()tographic  studio.  Here  the  family 
lived  two  years,  removing  then  to  a  Ikuiso  purchased 
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at  Lavender  Bay,  on  the  North  Shore  of  Sydney- 
harbour,  where  ten  x>eacefiil  yeai's  were  si)ent.  When 
'  Bartie '  was  about  nine  years  okl,  Mr.  Allen  Hughan 
of  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  paid  his  father  a  visit. 


FLORENCE    KVA    BOAKE,    AGED    TWENTY-FIVE. 


Mr.  Hughan  was  an  intimate  friend,  and  on  leaving 
begged  that  the  boy,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  fancy, 
might  be  permitted  to  go  with  him  to  Noumea  for  a 
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time.  The  Boakes  consented,  with  the  condition  that 
their  son  should  be  taug-ht  French;  and  during  an 
absence  of  two  years  he  acquired  a  moderate  know- 
ledee  of  that  lane'uage. 


BAECBOFT    BOAKE,    AGED    FIVE. 


While  the  boy  was  in  Noumea  the  Boake  family 
removed  to  North  Wiilougliby,  not  far  from  Sailor 
Bay,  one  of  the  arms  of  Middle  Harbour.  Here,  on 
4th   November,  1879,  Mrs.  Boake  died  of  jDuerperal 
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fever,  after  iiiviiii;-  biitli  to  twin  boys.  8lie  had  in 
all  nine  cliildreu,  of  whuiii  four  daughters  are  now 
living-. 

Mrs.  Boake's  character  is  described  as  combining 
force  and  tenderness  in  a  singular  and  charming 
degree.     She  was  of  cheerful  temperament:  fond  of 


BARCEOFT  BOAKB,  AGED  ELEVEN. 


society,  yet  preferring  the  intimacy  of  home.  For  a 
long  time  after  her  marriage  she  continued  to  study 
French  and  music,  that  she  might  be  able  to  teach 
her  children.  Her  death  was  a  keen  grief  to  the 
family :     the    irreparable    loss    altered    their    whole 
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future.  Wiitino'  to  his  frieiul  Mr.  Huglian, 
Barerof!,  then  thirteen  years  old,  said  :  '  Mamma  has 
been  taken  away,  leavinti'  a  little  baby  boy  behind  — 
what  an  exchange!' 


BARCROFT  BOAKB,  AGED  EIGHTEEN. 


His  father  at  this  time  was  prospering'  in  business, 
and  Bareroft  grew  up  a  sturdy  lad,  well  cared  for. 
At  an  early  age  he  could  swim  and  handle  a  boat. 
In  cricket  and  football  he  took  less  interest;  but  he 
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was  a  good  teiiuis-i)laycr,  and  lie  rode  a  pony,  as  well 
as  a  bicycle  of  the  old-fashioned  pattern.  He  went 
to  school  till  he  was  about  seventeen — for  a  few 
nionlhs  at  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  and  for 
nearly  live  years  with  Mr.  Edward  Biackmore,  in 
Ilunter-street,  Sydney.  He  displaj'ed  no  unusual 
ability ;  and  is  described  as  a  quiet,  reserved  boy,  yet 
by  no  means  mopish;  fond  of  reading;  noticeably 
honourable,  generous,  and  constant  in  his  atSections. 
Pie  was  particularly  attached  to  his  grand mothei*, 
Mrs.  Clarke,  who  took  charge  of  the  household  when 
her  daughter  died;  and  his  letters  in  later  years  of 
absence  frequently  make  loving  enquiry  as  to  her 
welfare. 

When  seventeen  years  old  young  Boake  was 
placed  in  the  oilice  of  a  Sydney  land-surveyor,  who 
taught  him  suHicient  draughtsmanship  to  pass  an 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Government  Survey 
Department.  In  July,  1886,  after  about  twelve 
months  spent  in  the  Survey  Office  as  temporary 
draughtsman,  he  took  the  place  of  field-assistant  to 
Mr.  E.  Commins,  a  surveyor  whose  headquarters  w'ere 
at  Rocklands  fai'm,  near  Adaminaby,  N.S.W. 

Adaminaby  is  a  small  township  in  the  elevated 
Monai'o  district,  where  in  parts  during  winter  snow 
sometimes  covers  the  ground  for  weeks  together. 
Here  Boake  silent  two  happy  years.  He  was  just 
turned  twenty,  and  eagerly  welcomed  the  change 
from    city    streets.        His    health   was   perfect;    his 
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surrouiulings  novel  and  interesting'.  He  lived,  for 
the  most  part,  the  free  out-door  life  congenial  to 
him;  and  at  Rosedale  Station  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex. 
McKeahnie  welcomed  bim  to  a  home  circle  for  whose 
members  he  cherished  warm  and  lasting  regard. 

From  this  point  there  are  extant  occasional  letters 
from  Boake  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  which  give 
more  direct  insight  to  his  mode  of  life  and  thought. 
Writing  from  Rocklands  to  bis  father  on  29th  May, 
1SS7,  he  says — 

.  .  .  I  had  a  pleasant  ride  to-day  in  and  out  to 
Adaminaby    in    the    pouring   rain — to    church.     This   was   a 

woman's    freak.        wouhl    go,    and    asked    me  ;    and 

as  I  can't  refuse  a  lady  as  a  rule  I  made  a  martyr  of  myself. 

.   -.    .    Tennis  every  afternoon. 

...  I  will  give  you  an  extract  from  my  diary  for  the 
last  fortniglit.  Miotupjust  as  the  breakfast  was  going  in. 
Rushed  in  just  as  grace  was  finished  ;  ate  two  chops  ;  bullied 

Miss  M about  the  tea  being  too  weak.     After  breakfast 

smoke  in  the  kitchen.     Did  plans  till  eleven  ;  another  smoke  ; 
dinner  at  one — ate  a  plate  of  mutton.     Another  smoke.     Mis. 

C ■   and  I  play  young  Boyd  and  Miss   M ;    and, 

strange   to   say,    always   beat  them       Mrs.   C retires 

about  nine  ;  I  put  in  the  time   yarning  in  the  kitchen  with 
Jack  and  tlie  cook  (Chinese)  till  ten— tlien  bed.' 

Of  course,  on  Saturday  whole  lioliday  ;  go  to  Adaminaby 
hear  the  latest  yarn  from  W ,  the  publican  (mostly  dis- 
creditable) ;  then  home.     On  Sunday  read  tlic  papers  all  day  ; 
tennis  in  the  afternoon. 

•This  is  the  piogranuiie,  except  that  we  have  cutlets  for 
breakfast  occasionally  instead  of  oliops.  I  think  I  have  had 
beef  once  only  since  the  spring   .    .    . 
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At  this  time,  of  course,  Avhiter  was  approaching — 
the  severe  Mouaro  winter — and  the  surveying  camp 
had  been  broken  up.  Boake  felt  the  round  of  office- 
work  at  the  farm  monotonous  after  the  cheerful 
changes  of  the  camp.  He  bore  confinement  ill  at  any 
time,  inheriting  from  his  father  a  predisposition  to 
melancholy  which  could  only  be  subdued  by  physical 
exorcise  and  social  excitement.  His  temperament  was 
sluggish :  he  was  a  dreamer  and  proerastinator — 
quick  to  perceive^  slow  to  act — executing  task-work 
reluctantly  and  mechanically,  though  developing 
plenty  of  fitful  energy  when  spurred  by  appropriate 
stimuli. 

Of  this  dreamy  habit,  apart  from  his  general 
delicacy  of  constitution,  the  chief  cause  Avas  a  weak, 
slow-beating  heart.  Perhaps  a  secondary  cause  was 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  '  The  pipe  was  never 
out  of  his  mouth.'  In  the  mountain  air  of  Monaro, 
and  especially  when  walking  or  riding  a  great  deal, 
he  could  throw  oE  lethargy  and  appear  for  the  most 
part  cheerful,  even  gay.  But  when  his  body  went 
unexercised,  his  mind  became  immediately  overcast. 
Then  he  smoked  to  drive  away  the  blue  devils,  and 
every  pipeful  brought  another  blue  devil  to  attack 
him.  The  troubles  and  disappointments  which  a  more 
buoyant  temperament  would  have  brushed  aside 
oppressed  Boake  permanently.  He  saw  the  anthill? 
in  his  mental  i^ath  as  mountains.  Time  after  time 
he    felt    himself    losing    his    hold   on   life;   and   his 
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craving  for  adventurous  physical  employment — in 
part,  a'S  he  suo-gests,  hereditary — was  partly  born  of 
an  instinct  that  this  way  lay  salvation. 

When  at  last  he  returned  to  Sydney  he  came,  his 
father  says,  to  'a  house  of  gloom.'  He  was  unem- 
ployed, physically  unexercised:  mental  troubles 
reacted  on  his  body,  and  bodily  languor  on  his  mind. 
Always  he  smoked  and  smoked;  he  would  sit  for 
hours  with  his  head  bent  down — speechless,  pulseless, 
almost  lifeless.  On  previous  occasions  he  had 
roused  himself  to  end  a  similar  lethargy  by  change 
of  scene  and  occupation.  This  time  the  conditions 
wei'e  unfavourable;  the  disease  too  desperate  for  any 
but  a  desperate  remedy.  And  Boake  changed  Life 
for  Death. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Boake  received  little 
more  than  a  fair  middle-class  education  (as  that 
nhrase  was  understood  in  the  seventies)  and  left 
school  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  parents  were 
people  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  yet  Avith- 
out  exceptional  culture.  His  father  strung  undis- 
tinguished rhymes:  his  mother  had  literary  tastes, 
but  no  literary  talents.  Consequently  the  rough 
form  of  most  of  Boake's  compositions  is  not  sur- 
prising. In  syntax  and  spelling  he  did  not  often 
blunder;  l)ut  he  was  careless  in  punctuation,  and  in 
his  letters — scribbled,  of  course,  only  for  friendly 
eyes — the  sentences  run  on  with  hardly  a  pause. 
For   convenience   I   have   punctuated   the   quotations 
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Avliicli  I  iiKiko,  and  have  occasionally  altered  the 
spelliuj;'  in  coiiLonuily  "with  usage:  otherwise  the 
matter  remains  as  Boake  wrote  it. 

In  ISSS  Boake  wrote  to  his  father  a  remarkable 
letter  giving'  particulars  of  a  mock  hanging  by  which 
he  nearly  lust  his  life.  This  incident  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  mind,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  brooding  over  it  he  accustomed  himself 
to  (he  idea  of  suicide  by  hanging.  (The  first  para- 
graph is  given  lilerutim  as  in  the  original.) 

KocklaiKls,  Adaininiby, 
IGth  July,  1SS8. 
My  Dear  Fatlier 

it  is  some  time  since  I  let  you  hear  how  I 
was  getting  on,  though  I  wrote  to  Grannie  and  Addie  not  so 
long  since  tjut  liave  not  heard  from  them  for  some  time,  as 
usual  the  weather  is  the  all-engrossing  topic,  we  have  had  one 
very  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  numerous  light  ones,  the  snow 
was  on  the  grouml  for  four  days  before  it  began  to  thaw,  and 
our  poor  horses  got  a  starving  I  can  assure  you  we  made  a 
pair  of  shoes  an  I  triod  our  hands  at  snowshoeing,  it  must  be 
granil  sport  from  what  I  can  see  of  it,  we  got  some  awfull 
spills  you  will  be  going  along  fine,  and  suddenly  your  feet 
will  give  a  juni])  and  shoot  straight  from  under  you  leaving 
you  on  the  broad  of  your  back  it  is  extremely  amusing  for  the 
bystanders,  things  are  very  dull  everywhere  now,  just  the 
same  old  routine  of  work  during  the  ^\  eek  and  spending  the 
Sunday  at  liosedale. 

Last  Saturday  night,  tliough,  we  had  high  tragedy,  when, 
through  a  piece  of  silly  foolishness,  I  was  within  an  ace  of 
losing  my  life.  It  has  l)een  a  bit  of  a  lesson  for  me  not  to 
indulge  in  foolish  practical  jokes  Boydie  and  I  were  in  the 
kitchen  talking  and  fooling  with  Miss  15 and   young 
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Teil  the  rouscabout ;  ami  I  forget  what  started  it,  but  «'e 
^aiil  w^  wouhl  Ijoth  hang  ourselves.  There  was  a  gamble 
that  they  hung  tlie  sheep  on  hanging  to  a  beam  with  a  loose 
end  of  rope.  I,  like  a  fool,  male  a  sli|)  kn(jt  in  it,  and,  tieing 
a  handkerchief  over  my  face,  .said  gootlbye  to  them  all  and 
put  the  noose  round  my  neck  (Doydie  was  hanging  himself 
with  his  handkerchief)  and  let  the  noose  tighten  round  my 

throat.     Miss  B  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  round  to  her 

room.  I  was  swinging,  as  I  said,  with  the  rope  pretty  tight 
round  my  neck,  with  my  weight  on  my  hands  ;  and  the  last 
I  remember  is  Miss  B leaving. 

Then  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  outer  world,  but 
seemed  to  be  dreaming.  I  felt  no  pain,  but  seemed  to  be 
pondering  on  the  strangeness  of  this  world  and  the  people, 
and  what  a  wonderful  thing  science  was.  But  gradually  I 
seemed  to  get  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  tried  not  to  think, 
but  I  had  to  ;  thoughts  seemed  to  crowd  before  my  eyes  like 
the  passing  of  a  train,  so  quickly  that  it  was  pain  to  watch 
them.  Then,  I  suppose,  there  was  a  blank  ;  and  the  next 
tiling  I  thought  I  was  on  the  Milson's  I'oint  boat.  I  could 
hear  water  splashing,  and  felt  her  gradually  slow  off  as  she 
drew  alongside  the  wharf.  Then  I  knew  something  had 
happened  to  me.  I  could  see  people  all  round  me,  and  I 
knew  at  once  I  was  on  the  boat  and  had  been  struck  down  by 
heart-disease  (Dr.  Cox  told  me  once  that  I  had  a  weak  heart) 
and  I  dreamily  thought,  Well,  I  am  going  to  die  at  last ;  and 
then  the  boat  seemed  to  be  sinking  down,  down,  and  I  coiild 
feel  the  water  rush  over  me  and  feel  it  wet  on  my  cheek. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  fearful  weight  crushing  my  chest 
in.  It  got  worse  and  worse,  and  gradually  I  woke  to  the 
reality  that  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  with  everyone  round  me 
bathing  my  hands  and  temples,  while  I  was  having  a  mortal 
struggle  for  breath. 

Oh  !  it  was  an  awful  struggle — ten  times  worse  than  the 
hanging.  1  wovdd  sink  Iiack  on  the  floor,  and  then  suddenly 
be  convulsed  and  neai-ly  sit  up  in  my  struggle  to  breathe  ; 
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anil  they  told  me  the  sounds  I  made  were  something  siekeiiing. 
J  felt  as  if  my  chest  was  smashed  in  with  a  blow  and  would 
not  expand— I  never  want  to  go  through  it  again.  At  last 
I  got  better,  and  was  able  to  swallow  a  little  brandy,  and  got 
all  right  after  a  time  —but  my  neck  !  I  have  a  rope  mark  now 
all  round  it,  and  the  next  day  (yesterday,  that  is)  the  muscles 
were  swollen  like  great  ropes,  and  the  headache  I  had 
Saturday  night  and  yesterday  was  enough  to  drive  me  mad. 

After  Miss  B went  out  of  the  kitchen  Boydie  took 

the  handkercliief  off  his  neck,  and  he  and  young  Ted  sat 
laughing  at  me.  Neitlior  of  them  knew  I  had  been  holding 
on  to  the  rope  with  my  hands  ;  they  both  thought  I  had  it 
tied  ronnd  my  shoulders.  When  they  saw  me  my  hands 
were  stretclied  by  my  sides,  the  fingers  just  moving  con- 
vulsively. It  was  very  dark,  so  tliey  could  not  see  that  I 
was  lianging  by  my  neck.  At  last  Ted  said,  '  Come  on,  we'll 
cut  him  down,'  and  was  very  nearly  letting  me  down  whop. 

They  made  some  delay,  and  Miss  B came  back  and  said, 

'  This  is  beyond  a  joke,  Mr.  Boake,'  and  still  they  thought  I 
was  shamming  ;  so  they  cut  me  down,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
took  the  handkerchief  off  and  found  I  was  black  in  the  face, 
and  blood  oozing  from  the  mouth,  that  they  found  out  it  was 
no  joke,  but  real  earnest. 

I  can  tell  you  I  gave  them  a  fright.  It  took  nearly  half- 
an-hour  to  bring  me  to.  I  think  a  very  few  seconds  would 
have  cooked  me.  Of  course,  I  suppose  I  was  a  damn  fool  to 
]nit  the  rope  rouml  my  neck,  but  still  a  fellow  often  does 
things  without  thinking,  but  they  don't  always  have  such 
awful  consequences.  I  am  as  right  as  the  bank  now,  barring 
a  red  ring  round  my  neck  and  a  big  splotch  under  my  left 
ear  where  the  knot  came — so  you  need  not  be  frightened  ; 
but  my  sensations  were  so  curious  that  I  wish  I  could  explain 
them  to  you  more  accurately. 

Give  my  love  to  Grannie  and  Addie,  and  write  soon.  I 
have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time. 

Your  loving  son, 

Baktie. 
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It  is  interesting'  to  compare  this  account  with  one 
whicli  is  the  best  example  of  Boake's  meditated  prose 
style.  Nearly  four  years  later,  and  some  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Darlinghurst 
Gaol,  Sydney,  and  subsequently  uenned  the  following' 
sketch,  left  among  his  papers,  and  published  in  The 
Bulletin  of  28th  May,  1S92,  a  feAv  days  after  his 
body  had  been  found  hanging  to  a  tree  on  the  shore 
of  ]\Iiddle  Harbour. 

A   BAD   QUARTER  OF  AN   HOUR. 

1  stood  on  the  gallows  the  otlicr  day  ami  read — neatly 
painted  on  a  beam — the  names  of  tliose  men  wiiom  a  well- 
meaning  Government  has  thence  lielped  on  their  way  to  the 
liappy  hunting-grounds.  Unfortunately  it  was  daylight  at 
the  time  of  my  visit ;  otherwise  I  am  convinced  tluit  I  should 
have  been  vouchsafed  an  opportunity  of  comparing  notes  with 
one  or  more  of  those  gentlemen  who,  like  myself,  iiave  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope. 

I  have  had  what  the  author  of  'Our  Mutual  Friend'  calls 
'  a  turn-up  with  death '  at  various  periods  of  a  somewhat 
chequered  existence  ;  but  never  was  the  contest  so  prolonged, 
or  the  result  so  doul)tful,  as  on  the  following  occasion. 

Never  mind  the  why,  when,  or  how  of  tlie  matter  :  let  it 
suffice  that  the  noose  tightened  around  my  throat  and  severed 
my  connection  with  the  outer  world.  I  no  longer  possessed 
a  body :  nothing  was  left  of  me  but  my  head  ;  and  that 
reposed  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  cycloramic  enclosure  whose 
walls,  inscribed  with  the  names  and  signs  of  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  spun  round  with  a  waving,  snakelike  motion 
that  made  my  eyes  thrub  with  a  violent  pain — nor  could  I 
turn  them  away,  hypnotised  as  I  was  by  the  giddy  horror  of 
that  resistless  velocity. 
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As  I  stared  at  those  flying  columns  of  daneing  figures  I 
was  overwhelnieil  l>y  a  sense  of  tlie  iMulility  of  niati's 
existence:  I  perceived  the  absurdity  of  his  aspirations  and 
the  poverty  of  his  knowledge.  I  reviewed  the  progress  of  the 
centuries —not  mentally,  but  actually —inscribed  in  detail 
ujwn  the  moving  walls  of  that  aniphithtatre  ;  and  then,  just 
as  the  tiiumphant  thought  came  to  me  that  I  was  about  to  be 
vouchsafed  a  peep  into  futurity,  something  snapped,  the  light 
died  away,  and  I  felt  myself  sinking  down   .    .    .    down   .    .    . 

down    .    .    . 

*  *  *  • 

1  was  on  board  a  ferry-boat  which  lay  near  the  Milson'a 
Point  wharf -the  old  one  where,  as  a  child,  I  used  to  watch 
for  my  father.  I  knew  perfectly  what  had  liappened  :  we  had 
crashed  into  one  of  the  outstanding  piers,  and  were  sinking 
fast.  I  could  hear  the  wash  of  the  waves  as  they  danced 
over  the  sponson  and  broke  on  the  deck,  and  found  myself 
stru<fgling  for  life  among  a  mad  crowd  of  shrieking  womeu 
and  shouting  men  Suildenly  the  clank  of  the  engines  ceased  ; 
and  with  a  scream  I  leaped  towards  the  land— just  in  time  — 
for  the  boiler  burst  with  a  roar,  scattering  boat  and  passengers 
to  the  four  winds   .    .    . 

#  ♦  *  « 

I  was  lying  on  the  floor  :  friends  were  round  me  rubbing 
my  hands  and  dashing  water  over  my  face.  I  knew  what  had 
happened — I  was  dying  ;  the  sword  had  fallen  at  last.  The 
doctor  always  said  my  heart  was  affected  :  now  I  knew  him 
to  he  right.  Was  this  Death  ?  How  strange  it  felt  to  be 
going  .  .  .  going  .  .  .  !  '  Oh  !  but  I  didn't  want— I 
wouldn't  die  !  I  liadn't  said  good  bye  to  Jessie.  Where  is 
ghe  ?— ([uick  !  quick  !  Oh  !  1  can't  breathe  !  What's  pressing 
my  chest?     Let  me  up  !     Oh  !  oh  ! '    .    .    .    and  I  came  to  life. 

They  had  cut  me  down  in  the  nick  of  time.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  seconds  :  I  was  so  far  on  my  journey  to  the  other 
world  that  it  took  half  an  hour  of  rubbing  and  pumping  to 
recall  me  to  earth.     They  tell  me  that  my  first  words  were 
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singularly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  :  as  I  opened  my  eyes 
I  sinilfiil  and  niurniured  clieerfidly,  '  Ain't  I  a  fool  !  — an 
opinion  of  my  conduct  which  I  still  retain. 

The  foregoing  account  of  my  short  excursion  to  the 
debatable  land  'twixt  life  and  death  reads  tamely  enough  on 
paper,  and  in  fact  has  but  one  very  questionable  reconnnenda- 
tion,  that  of  truth. 

Boake  had  agreed  to  stay  with  Mr.  Comniins  for 
two  years;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  ISSS,  the 
time  expired,  he  was  wholly  under  the  spell  of  the 
Bush.  At  limes  he  complained  of  its  monotony,  its 
hardshi])s;  hut  he  always  added  that  he  could  not 
again  endure  a  city  life.  So,  althongh  urged  to 
return  to  Sydney  by  his  father,  who  wished  him  to 
oualify  to  obtain  his  license  as  surveyor,  he  preferred 
to  take  service  as  boundaiy-rider  at  Mullah  Station, 
near  Trnngic,  in  the  Narromine  disti-ict.  He  was  in- 
fluenced by  a  rehictauco  to  couunit  himself  wholly  to 
a  surveyor's  career,  for  though  an  excellent  draughts- 
man, and  fairly  competent  in  the  field,  his  heart  was 
not  in  the  work. 

The  parting  from  the  friends  at  Rosedale  was 
affectionate  and  sad.  Boake  promised  to  come  back 
in    three    years,    with    a    pocket  full  of  money,  and 

then !      His    hopes    were    never  to  be  realised. 

As  (lie  nididhs  ]iassed,  and  one  l)y  one  rosy  drcnm- 
castles  faded,  his  constitulidunl  mclnnclinly  iuteusilied 
to  morbid  gloom.  He  became  more  and  more  des- 
pondent, self-absorbed,  careless  of  exicrnals.  And 
at  last  he  ceased  to  struggle. 


die  ilhislralierui 


''S\    M/TS  Jean  1  ve  cornmsndetf 

iti-'f^,  My  /"jlhennf  Muse 

yo  wrif-c  you  some  vfrses; 
bhe  cUre  no/-  refuse 


'tt  i  four  hirthjjy  an  J  m'hah 
Hone  gpprof>ri3/-c   t^o  in 
Jhsn  -ffiaf- 1  sliculJ  J//  Jann 
^nj  If  rife  ./au  3  ion/ic/- 


Mas  Jem   Jo  you  kroM 
Jhi^  my  poor  feciU  (rjin 
I  fejr  will  iuccomb 
To.  this  her  rib/a  ihrjjn 


1  Y€    SJ^  Joi¥/7  jitJ  now 
/  Jan'f    inotY   n/ijh  hsjf 

w  Oh  '■  I  knon    Mjry  /uppy 
\ — 
'<^  Returns  or  He  dsy 

H 


Imuif-  not  fjy  (.cmfhmtnh 
fi'yre  IS  the  pity 
I  know  you  d  object  fo  i>e 
Ti/J  Ibst  youre  pntty 


Shsll  I  tell  you  y»Jrt  pint) 

fi/if  I  my  pen  woulJn}-virtrc,th 
es'Joi    there  s  yopr  snf'er 
J  Jire  not-  isnc'ite.  it 


lou  II  he  ^orry.  I  HnoM 
Sotve  Jjy  nlien  you  finJ 
Thjt  tiritiny  ho  you 
Prove  me   outofmyminj 


jllhen  you  fi/u-J / to ui^  ScoloJi J 
I ^e  J  hee  III  my  honnut 
Jhe    hornJ  rciul t  or  tfiiS 
^rolfentsiked    Satinet- 


H/ii  leio  I  fc3r   Iheio  scsnty  linet 
Your  3nftr  may  provoke 
Btj!  gently  mlh  rne  for  I  si  fit 
!faurs   humh/y   B.H.B — 

This  rp.prn  hiret,  on  a  someichat  smaller  scale,  a  pen-ann  ink 
drawimj  hy  Bouke  in  n  l\osc(lnh.  scriip-book.  I  fancy  thai  'he 
figures  art  iinilattd  from  some  by  a  more  skill al  hand. — Kd. 
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There  seems  some  pathetic  prescience  in  these 
lines,  written  by  Boake  in  Miss  Jean  McKeahnie's 
scrap-book   on  the  night  before  he  left  Rosedale. 

GOOD-BYE.     12TII  August,  1S;JS. 

Rosedale,  my  other  home,  to  j'ou  I  bid 

Regretfully  one  lingering,  sad  farewell. 

We  two  have  met  as  on  that  mountain  stream 

Which,  clearly  flowing,  bathes  your  furrowL'd  fields, 

Two  leaflets  meet  and  gently  glide  along 

In  friendly  company,  linked  side  by  side. 

When,  lo  !  an  eddy  or  a  hidden  rock 

Remorselessly  doth  tear  them  far  apart : 

Perchance  it  leaves  one  stranded  on  the  bank 

To  shrivel  up  and  wither  in  the  sun, 

And  bears  the  other  on  its  widening  stream 

To  fate  unknown. 

So,  Rosedale,  you  remain,  while  I  go  on, 

Launched  on  that  treacherous  stream  that  men  call  Life, 

Which  bears  them  helpless  over  spray-wrapt  falls. 

O'er  sparkling  shallows  and  deep,  gloomy  pools. 

To  strand  them  in  oblivion  whence  they  sprung. 

It  may  be  that  Life's  stream,  by  some  strange  freak, 
May  turn  and  bring  me  back  to  clasp  again 
Your  hands  outstretched  to  welcome  my  return  ; 
To  see  once  more  the  crossing  at  the  stream, 
The  green  of  drooping  willows  and  the  plain 
Fringed  Ijy  its  border  of  bold  wooded  liills  ; — 
Once  more  at  early  morn  to  see  tlie  mist 
Drawn  from  the  river's  bosom  by  the  sun 
Lift  up  to  heaven  and  vanish  like  a  dream  ; 
Or  in  tlie  evening  by  the  genial  tire. 
In  merry  cadence  hear  your  voices  rise, 
Telling  of  pleasures  past  and  joys  to  come 
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But,  if  I  come  not,  in  some  idle  hour 
You  may  with  loit'ring  finger  turn  this  page, 
Then  ])ause  awhile,  and  give  one  kindly  thought 
To  him  who  writes  at  parting  his  last  prayer — 
God  guard  you  !  and — good-bye  ! 

From  Adaminaby  to  Trangie  is  roughly  300 
miles;  and  Boake,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  country, 
had  to  find  his  road  as  he  went.  With  him  travelled 
young-  Boyd,  who  had  been  his  associate  under  Mr. 
Commins.  Each  had  only  one  horse;  and  a  letter 
to  a  friend  at  Rosedale,  dated  from  Mullah  in 
Sej^tember,  1SS8,  gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
of   the   journey. 

.  .  .  We  left  Ann's  Vale  two  Sundays  after  we  left  you. 
It  was  a  great  '  chuck  in' for  us  stopping  there:  it  diil  our 
horses  a  lot  of  good.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  we 
would  never  have  seen  Tiangie.  Besides,  Boyilie  and  I  were 
both  getting  full  of  travelling  :  it  is  not  nmcli  of  a  lark,  I  can 
assure  you.    , 

We  got  on  very  well  after  we  left  Burrowa,  till  we  got  to 
Molong,  where  we  were  going  to  turn  ofT  to  go  to  Dubbo.  I 
knew  thei-e  must  be  some  shorter  road,  but  did  not  know 
where  to  find  it  out.  Just  liy  the  merest  chance  I  went  into 
a  baker's  for  some  bread,  and  happened  to  ask  the  man  ;  and, 
by  good  luck,  he  told  us  he  had  l)een  up  here  and  knew  all 
the  country  So  he  dii-ected  us  how  to  go  a  back  road  which 
cut  off  a  day's  journey  ;  but  the  country  was  awfully  dry — 
not  a  blade  of  grass  and  our  last  day  before  getting  to 
Narromine  we  rode  tlie  whole  day  and  never  saw  a  blade  the 
M'hole  twenty  miles — nothing  but  tlie  bare  ground  covered 
with  leaves. 

To  crown  all,  we  jnislied  on  to  get  to  Narromine  for  a 
cam)),  and  got  there  just  at  dark,  having  to  turn  out  at  the 
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first  place  we  came  to — and  in  the  morning  our  horses  were 
gone  !  Well,  I  sent  Boydie  one  way  to  enfjuii'e  if  they  had 
gone  l)ack  through  the  town,  and  1  went  the  other  way.  I 
walked  from  eight  o'clock  till  eleven  ;  came  hack  and  saw 
Boydie  ;  no  news.  I  started  straight  away  again  and  walked 
till  tin-ee  o'clock,  wlien  I  came  home  and  had  some  dinner  ; 
and,  by  Jove  !  wasn't  I  tired  !  Well,  1  had  a  rest  till  four, 
and  started  again,  and  did  not  get  back  till  eight  o'clock. 
It  took  me  two  hours  to  come  the  last  two  miles.  I  was 
never  so  knocked  up  in  my  life.  I  did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  I  ever  got  back.  I  felt  I  would  have  gladly  died 
straight  away.  Besides,  I  felt  so  miserable.  To  get  on  so 
well  till  just  within  twenty  miles  of  onr  destination,  and  then 
to  meet  with  a  knock  like  that !  If  j'ou  could  have  seen  me 
crawding  along,  hardly  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  another,  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  pitied  me.  I  can  assure  you  I  pitied 
myself. 

Well,  next  day  I  started  out  again,  but  I  was  so  stiff  it 
was  misery  to  walk.     Boydie  went  out  to  Trangie  by  rail  to 

see  if  he  could  get  the  loan  of  a  horse  from  C .     Tliis  was 

on  Wednesday.  I  was  just  mooching  back  witli  some  water 
for  tea  when  I  met  Boydie  with  a  smile  all  over  his  face,  and 
lie  told  me  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  horse,  but  had  heard 
of  ours — they  had  been  seen  seven  miles  back  on  tlie  road  we 
had  come,  and  were  going  straiglit  away. 

Well,  we  could  not  get  a  horse  high  or  low,  so  the  lad 
started  after  tliem  on  toot.  He  did  not  start  till  after  dark, 
and  got  five  miles  on  the  road,  and  turiied  back.  He  had  my 
lieavy  boots  on,  and  they  l^listered  his  feet,  so  he  took  them 
off  and  footed  it  l)ack  liarefoot.  By  George  !  he  was  about 
fidl  of  it  when  he  got  back. 

The  next  day  I  started  at  dayliglit,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  found  tliem  just  wliere  Boydie  had  turned  back.  I 
could  liaidly  Ijclievc  my  eyes  when  I  saw  them  feeding  up 
towards  me.  I  fetclicil  them  back  quick,  and  we  packed  up 
and  shook  the  dust  of  Narromine  off  our  feet ;  and  I  hope  I 
never  set  eyes  ou  it  again    .    ,    . 
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In  November,  1888^  Boake  writes  from  Mullah. 

.  ,  .  For  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  been  camped  out 
lainbinarkiiig  and  mustering,  and  I  have  not  been  in  at  the 
station  once  during  that  time  except  one  day  to  get  a  fresh 
horse.  We  are  working  very  hard  at  the  camp  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  dark.  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is 
over  and  we  can  settle  down  again. 

Boydie  went  to  Sydney  last  iMonday.  He  was  very  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  dust  and  heat.  My  word  !  it  is  getting  hot 
now.  Last  Sunday,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  98°  in 
the  shade.  It  is  a  terror  working  in  the  j^ards  now,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  what  we  got  putting  out  a  bush  fire  the  other  day. 
We  were  all  drafting  when  Will  Chapman  came  galloping  up 
to  tell  us  there  was  a  tire  coming  across  the  paddock  about  a 
mile  away.  We  all  made  a  rush  for  horses,  and  galloped 
olT  like  mad  along  a  swamp  where  the  grass  is  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  as  dry  as  a  bone.  There  was  a  wall  of  fire 
coming  across  like  the  side  of  a  house.  You  could  not  get 
near  the  front  of  it,  so  we  had  to  start  at  the  sides,  and  one 
would  rush  in  with  a  bush  and  beat  it  out  till  the  smoke  drove 
him  back,  and  then  anotlier  would  take  his  place.  After 
about  half  an  hour  I  was  nearly  dead.  It  was  a  boiling  hot 
day  to  start  with ;  and  what  with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
smoke,  and  no  water,  it  was  worse  than  anything  I  ever 
experienced  before.  We  stopped  the  fire  by  lighting  another 
one  in  front,  and  letting  it  burn  back   .    .    . 

I  am  still  doing  the  same  old  ride  round  the  paddocks.  I 
generally  take  a  rifle  now,  and  shoot  kangaroos  when  I  see 
any  ,   .   . 

Have  a  stiff  neck  from  sleeping  in  tlie  verandah  last 
night.  .1  always  sleep  there  now,  so  as  to  get  up  early.  One 
does  not  want  bed-clothes.  I  just  chuck  a  rug  down  and  a 
pillow,  and  camp  on  that ;  and  as  the  day  breaks  I  saddle  my 
horse  and   off.     The   only   things   that   disturb   me   are  the 
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'possums  They  run  up  and  du\\ii  tlie  veiandali  and  squeak 
the  whole  night.  One  ran  up  and  sat  on  the  eave  of  the 
house,  and  incautiously  let  his  tail  dangle  over  the  edge,  and 
I  sneaked  up  and  caught  hold  of  it— and  if  he  didn't  jump  ! 
He  must  be  going  yet. 

A  month  later  Boake  writes: 

...  I  don't  feel  the  heat  nearly  so  much  as  I  expected  : 
in  fact,  I  can  stand  it  with  much  less  inconvenience  than  I 
could  the  cold  of  Monaro.  The  only  thing  I  feel  is  the  thirst : 
I  never  seem  to  be  satisfied. 

Tim3s  are  pretty  easy  now.  Most  of  the  work  is  over 
among  the  sheep,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  ride  round  about 
twenty  miles  of  the  boundary  and  see  that  no  sheep  are  getting 
bogged  at  the  water.  I  generally  make  a  start  about  four  in 
the  morning,  when  it  is  cool,  and  get  back  about  ten  o'clock. 
After  that,  as  a  rule,  I  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  except  pass  the  time  reading,  unless  I  feel  inclined  to 
take  a  ride  round  the  lagoon  about  sundown   .    .    . 

A  characteristic  letter  from  Boake  to  his  father 
may  be  quoted  in  full. 

Mu'ilah,  Trangie, 

29th  December,  1888. 
Mydear  Fatlier,— Your  last  letter  must  assuredly  have 
miscarried,  as  it  is  two  months  or  more  since  I  heard  from 
you.  From  the  tone  of  your  letter  I  should  say  tliat  the 
world  is  treating  you  better  than  hitherto.  It  is  about  time 
too. 

So  there  is  another  inhabitant  added  to  this  continent. 
Poor  little  I»cggar  !  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  wish  he  liad 
never  been  born,  like  moat  of  us  do.     I  tliink  it  is  a  natural 
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consequence  of  being  face  to  face  with  Nature  so  continually 
but  the  great  mystery  of  liunian  nature  often  comes  l)cfore  nie 
as  I  ride  about.  It  seems  to  me  so  sad  and  so  disheartening — 
to  toil,  witli  the  knowledge  of  the  vanity  of  it  all  in  our 
hearts  Civilisation  is  a  dead  failure:  it  only  brings  these 
truths  more  forcibly  before  us :  a  savage  never  thinks  of 
these  things. 

I  have  been  reading  a  book  that  gives  expression  exactly 
to  the  ideas  I  have  been  trying  to  set  down  here.  It  is  one 
of  Rider  Haggard's,  called  'Allan  Quatermain.'  This,  and 
the  one  to  whicli  it  is  a  sequel,  are  really  worth  getting  if  you 
want  a  real  good  soul-stirring  account  of  a  battle  tuld  in  most 
animated  and  picturesque  language.  But  the  best  part,  to  my 
thinking,  lies  in  two  pages  of  the  introduction,  which  is  a 
sort  of  little  philosophical  essay  in  itself.* 

I  have  very  easy  times  now— far  too  easy,  in  fact.  The 
less  I  have  to  do  the  more  time  I  have  to  grumble.  Good 
hard  work— physical  labour— is  the  best  panacea  imaginable 
for  a  discontented  mind.  When  I  used  to  be  in  the  yards  in 
the  heat  and  dust  all  I  would  think  of  was  how  to  do  the 
work  well  and  expeditiously  and  have  done  with  it ;  but  now, 
from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  di^>  but  kill  time.     I  am  up  early,  and  my  riding  is  done  by 

*  I  quote  a  few  sentences  to  show  tlie  drift  of  this :— '  Ah  !  this  civilisa- 
tion, what  does  it  all  come  to?  ...  It  is  a  depressinij  conclusion,  hut  in 
all  essentials  the  savage  and  the  child  of  civilisi.tion  are  identical  .  .  . 
Civilisation  is  only  savajjery  silver  y^ilc.  .  .  So,  when  the  heart  Is  stricken, 
and  the  head  is  humbled  iu  the  dust,  civilisation  fai:s  us  utterly.  Back, 
back,  we  creep,  and  lay  us  like  little  children  on  the  great  breast  of  Nature, 
that  she  perchance  may  soothe  us  and  make  us  forget,  cr  at  least  rid 
rcmen;brance  of  its  sting.  Who  has  not  in  his  great  grief  felt  a  longing  to 
look  u^'on  the  outward  features  of  the  universal  Wether;  to  lie  on  the 
mountains  and  watch  the  clouds  drive  across  ilie  sky,  and  hear  the  rollers 
break  in  thunder  en  the  shore  ;  to  let  his  poor  struggling  life  mingle  for 
awliile  in  her  life  ;  to  feel  the  slow  l)eat  of  her  eternal  heart,  and  to  forget 
his  woes,  and  let  his  identity  be  swallowed  in  the  vast  imperceptihly, 
moving  energy  of  her  of  whom  we  are,'  etc.—  Ed. 
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ten  or  eleven  ;  ami  I  find  it  very  hard  to  pass  the  time  away  ; 
but  I  believe  this  will  all  \}Q  over  soon,  as  the  stock  out  back 
will  be  in  great  straits  for  water  soon,  and  then  our  joy 
begins. 

I  have  read  your  advice,  and  I  wish  tor  your  sake  and 
Grannie's  I  could  bring  myself  to  fallow  it.  But  oh  !  I 
should  smother  if  I  were  to  go  back  to  Sydnej'  again :  I 
should  have  no  heart.  There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in 
stock-breeding  called  '  throwing  back  '  After  years  and 
years  of  careful  breeding,  you  will  sometimes  find  a  beast 
born  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  original  stock.  In  the 
same  way,  I  believe  some  of  the  wild  blood  of  our  savage 
Irish  ancestors  has  been  transmitted  to  me.  At  any  rate,  my 
home  is  in  the  bush  ;  and  as  no  good  is  to  be  done  but  on  the 
confines  'of  the  settled  country,  that  is  where  I  hope  to  go 
within  the  next  vear. 

I  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  Grannie  this  afternoon  just 
before  receiving  this  of  yours.  I  enclose  a  slip  of  paper  for 
her  in  this.  Give  my  love  to  all. — Your  aliectionate  son, 
Bartie. 

(Cy  the  Ijye,  I  have  dropped  that,  and  now  adopt  the 
commoner  one  of  Thomas.) 


By  April,  18S0,  the  monotony  of  life  at  MuUali 
liad  become  unendurable,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
May  Boake  left  on  a  roving  exjiedition  northwards. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  brothers  named  Boyd, 
one  of  whom  lias  been  previously  mentioned  as 
coming  with  him  from  Monaro.  All  three  were  young 
and  strong,  used  to  a  bush  life  and  eager  for 
adventure;  and  they  proposed  to  cari-y  out  Boake's 
idea  of  going  '  on  the  confines  of  the  settled  counti'y  ' 
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where  '  good  is  to  Ije  done ' — that  is,  where  work 
was  easier  to  obtain,  and  waives  were  higher.  Moving 
by  easy  stages,  on  10th  May  they  had  reached 
Drewari'iiia,  some  '_'()()  miles  from  Mnllali,  on  tlie 
main  stock  road  i'rom  (Queensland.  Here  tliey 
'  spelled  '  for  a  few  days,  proceeding  then  towards 
Barriiigun  with  an  eve  open  for  a  job  with  travelling 
stock.  And  on  IGlh  June  Boake  writes  from 
Thylungrali,  in  (Queensland,  saying  that  he  is  going 
with  a  drover  to  the  Diamantina  to  bring  back  a 
mob  of  cattle. 

On  nth  August  Boake  writes  to  his  father  from 
Currawilla,  Q.,  reciting  some  of  his  first  droving 
exiaeriences — 

.  .  .  We  are  kejit  going  so  contiiuudly  that  it  is  with 
great  dilHculty  I  can  snatch  these  few  minutes  to  let  you  know 
I  am  ahve.  We  are  on  tlie  road  now  with  eleven  hundred 
head  of  cattle  for  Cunnamulla,  from  Devouport,*  Diamantina 
river.     We  were  five  weeks  mustering  on  the  station. 

.  .  .  The  cattle  have  to  he  M-atched  all  night  ...  I 
am  lucky,  and  have  the  first — from  six  to  eight.  Still,  as  we 
are  going  from  before  daylight  of  a  morning,  it  makes  the 
hours  pretty  long.  Fourteen  hours  a  day  I  reckon  I  have  in 
the  saddle,  straight  off. 

.  .  .  Still,  this  is  the  only  life  worth  living  that  I  see. 
No  more  New  South  Wales  for  me,  except  for  a  visit.  This 
is  the  only  place  wliere  a  poor  man  can  get  a  cheque  together 
in  a  short  time    .    .    . 

And  the  letter  closes  with  '  love  to  Grannie  and 
the  girls.' 

*  Apparently  Davenport  Downs. 
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To  this  period  of  his  life  Buake  always  looked 
back  ^\ilh  keen  pleasure.  He  was  now  23  years  old, 
in  the  prime  of  ycnilh.  Yet  he  was  changing  from  a. 
bright  lad  to  a  thoughtful  man.  Boake  matured 
slowly,  and  to  the  last  there  was  a  touch  of  boyish- 
ness in  his  nature  and  appearance.  In  figure  he  was 
slim  and  loosely  knit,  rather  tall  than  short.  '  He 
looked  inlinitely  better  on  a  horse  than  oif,'  says  his 
friend  Raymond.  His  eyes  Avere  dark,  his  hair  dark- 
brown,  almost  black;  and  his  face  was  made  remark- 
able by  a  deep  scar  on  the  right  brow,  the  result  of 
a  fall  in  childhood.  He  has  been  called  '  shy, 
nioodj^,  dispirited.'  Listless  he  seemed  often  in  the 
Monaro  days,  and  sometimes  dispirited ;  but  rather 
reserved  than  shy.     The  moodiness  came  later. 

On  29th  August  the  niol)  had  reached  Windorah, 
and  Boake  writes — 

Dear  Fatliur  .  .  .  Enclosed  you  will  liiul  a  note  in 
pencil.  I  don't  know  if  you  will  be  able  to  decipher  it.  Tlie 
day  I  wrote  it  I  was  very  sick,  and  was  bad  for  three  days 
with  a  touch  of  a  fever  they  get  out  here.  At  present  I  have 
very  bad  eyes  from  the  flies  and  dust :  everyone  gets  it. 

.    .    .    This  is  a  regular  dog's  life.     Breakfast  by  starlight ; 

with  the  cattle  till  dark  ;  then  get  up  in  the  niglit  to  do  two 

hours'  watcli.     .Still,  it  has  its  clianns.     As  a  song  of  ours 

says — 

Still  his  wild,  roving  life  with  its  hardships  is  dear 

To  the  heart  of  each  wandering  bush  cavalier. 
About  those  letters  of  intro.     It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
go  to  so  much  trouble  about  me.     I  don't  deserve   it,   really. 
I  am  very  sorry  I  never  got  them. 
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.  .  .  (iive  my  dear  love  to  Orannie  and  the  girls.  J 
often  tliiiik  of  you  on  watoli.  I  am  getting  good  wages; 
and  with  a  hit  of  hiuk,  if  I  get  in  so  far  this  trip,  will  see  you 
for  a  few  days  somewhere  after  Xmas. — Your  affectionate 
son,  Bartie. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  cattle  were 
delivoi-ed  at  Cobb  and  Co.'s  station,  Burrenbilla,  near 
Cunnamulla  (Q.)  ;  and  Boake  writes  to  his  father 
from  that  address — 

2 1  St  Octoher,  1889. 

.  .'.  We  let  the  Inillocks  go  yesterday,  and  went  to  bed 
last  night  with  the  strange  feeling  that  we  had  no  watch  to 
do.  However,  it  won't  be  for  long  ;  for  we  start  to-morrow 
for  the  Yowah,  another  of  Cobb's  stations  about  80  miles 
from  here,  to  bring  in  a  mob  of  fat  cows,  Avhich  will  be 
drafted  here,  and  then  go  on  to  Bathurst.  In  all  probability 
I  shall  go  with  them,  so  that  is  four  months  of  the  future 
mapped  out.  I  have  a  new  boss  now  :  the  man  I  came  in 
from  the  Diamantina  with  is  not  going  to  get  any  mere  cattle 
to  drove — he  loses  too  many. 

2nd  November. 

...  I  had  to  leave  this  to  go  after  horses,  and  have  not 
had  time  to  continue  until  to-day.  We  are  out  at  the  Yowah 
now,  very  busy  mustering ;  and  hope  to  be  away  next  week 
some  time.  They  had  to  knock  oft"  to-day  to  shoe  horses,  as 
they  are  nearly  all  too  footsore  fi'om  the  stones.  It  is  very 
rough  country  here— nothing  but  stones  and  scrub — a  bit 
different  to  the  Diamantina,  where  it  is  nothing  but  plains. 
The  cattle  here  are  as  wild  as  hawks,  and  we  are  galloping 
all  day  long 

The  first  day  we  went  out  to  camp  about  ten  miles  away. 
We  just  took  pack-horses,  and,  as  it  was  very  hot,  only  a 
blanket  apiece.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  it  started  to  rain 
hard,  and  I  lay  in  two  inches  of  water  till  morning.  Nobody 
had  any  coats  -  only   shirts  and  pants  on.     We  were  quite 
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unprepared  for  any  hm\  leather.  We  had  a  job  to  light  a 
fire,  aud  it  was  infernally  cold  ;  but  it  cleared  up  after 
breakfast.  Anthony  Trollope,  in  one  of  his  books  about 
Australia,  says  :  '  The  life  of  the  Australian  bushiuau  is  one 
continual  picnic'  He  would  not  have  said  so  if  he  had  put 
in  that  night  alongside  of  me. 

Oh,  well  !  I  suppose  a  man  reaps  as  he  sows.  I  often 
grumble  at  these  sort  of  things,  but  at  the  same  time  console 
myself  by  the  thought  that  it  was  my  own  choosing.  I  miglit 
have  been  jogging  along  in  monotonous  respectability  as  a 
civil  servant ;  but  they  doti't  live,  these  men — tliey  only 
vegetate.  We  have  a  pleasure  and  excitement  in  our  work 
that  they  never  feel.  Every  day  brings  something  new  ;  no 
two  are  alike.  There  is  a  charm  about  this  life  always  in  the 
saddle  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  lived  it. 

I  got  dear  Grannie's  letter.  This  must  do  for  her  and 
Addie  as  well  as  you,  for  I  have  to  go  up  to  the  station 
presently.  I  am  afraid  Grannie  must  be  getting  very  feeljlc. 
Dear  old  lady  !  Avon't  she  be  glad  to  see  her  gooil-for-naught 
grandson  again  !  I  often  think  about  my  prospective  trip  to 
Sydney  when  between  the  blankets,  with  the  mosquitoes 
singing  a  sweet  lullaby  round  my  head.  I  have  not  decided 
yet  whether  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  at  Croydon  or  in 
town.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you  see  a  laidvy  young  man  with 
a  cabbage-tree  hat  on  walk  into  the  oHice  and  say  '  Hello, 
Dad!'- for  that  will  be  me.  I  have  not  altered  a  l>it  in 
appearance — at  least,  not  that  I  can  see.  Some  time  in 
February  we  hope  to  be  in  Bathurst,  when  I  may  1)0  able  to 
run  down  for  a  few  days. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Addie  telling  me  about  her  little  girl 
Doris.  It  is  a  pretty  name.  Fancy  these  two  girls  married 
and  mothers  !  It  will  be  right  enough  as  long  as  they  stop  at 
one  ;  but  I  have  seen  too  many  when  I  was  in  the  Survc^j- 
with  big  families  and  small  salaries.  Bettei  to  keep  single 
than  to  drag  your  wife  down  to  the  level  of  a  household 
drudge  as  many  do.      Well,  my  dear  Dad,  I  must  say  (iooil- 
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bye.  I  have  a  lit flo  while  yet,  lint  T  must  devote  that  to  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Mclvcalmie,  as  they  iiavc  not  heard  from  me 
for  a  long  time.  (;i\e  my  love  to  Grannie  and  Addie  and 
the  girls. 

Hoping  to  see  you  all  in  a  few  nK)uths'  time.  -  Your 
affectionate  son,  B.vrtik 

The  Ynwnh  cattle  wore  iiui.stered  and  brought  to 
Burrenbilla  to  rest  for  two  or  thr<^e  Aveeks  before  the 
jcui-iK'v  to  Bathui'.'^t.  Boake  Avas  paid  off,  witli  the 
promise  of  a  jol)  wlion  the  rattle  started;  and  ramo 
into  Cunnanmlla  to  wait  for  them.  Thence  he  Avrites 
to  his  g'l-nndiuothci-  on  IRtli  November,  1SS9 — 

.  .  .  I  liave  not  heard  from  any  of  my  girls  for  along  time 
now  ;  hut  I  told  them  not  to  write,  as  I  did  not  know  where 
I  might  he.  I  am  staying  in  this  town  for  a  fortnight  until 
Mr.  Leeds  comes  hack  to  start  a  mob  of  cattle  away  to 
Bathurst.  I  hopu  to  go  Avith  them.  It  is  getting  very  hot 
and  dry  here  now,  and  the  sooner  I  turn  my  back  on  Banana- 
hind  for  a  few  months  the  better  I  will  be  pleased. 

.  .  I  am  enjoying  the  unaccustomed  luxuries  of  clean 
sheets  and  mosquito  curtains.  It  seems  quite  strange  to  sleep 
in  a  bed  once  more  ;  but  I  A\dsh  I  was  on  the  road  a"ain. 
Lying  about  doing  nothing  but  smoke  does  not  suit  me  at  all. 

Two  days  later  (20tli  November,  1S89),  Boake 
Avritcs  to  his  father— 

...  I  feel  very  lonely  here — a  stranger  in  a  far  land  ; 
and  the  time  hangs  very  heavy. 

Ho  proceeds — 

It  is  strange  how  easily  Ihe  current  of  our  life  is  turned. 
I  don't  think  in  Sydney  I  could   have  found  the  pleasure  in 
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life  that  exists  for  me  liere— tliat  is,  at  times  :  ofleiier  I  feel 
sick  of  the  wliole  thing  and  long  for  some  other  country  and  a 
more  stirring  life. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  a  mad  gallop  ;  or  in  watching  tlie 
dawn  of  day  on  a  cattle  camp— to  see  tlie  beasts  take  shape, 
and  change  from  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  white  and  1)lack 
into  their  natural  colours  ;  in  the  dead  of  night  to  find 
yourself  alone  with  the  cattle — all  the  camp  asleep,  perhaps 
only  a  red  spark  betolvcning  the  camp.  I  always  when  I 
think  of  it,  find  something  unearthly  in  this  assemblage  of 
huge  animals  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  forth  like  a  pent- 
up  torrent,  and  equally  irresistil)le  in  their  force.  When 
every  beast  is  down,  asleep  or  resting,  just  pull  up  and  listen. 
You  will  hear  a  low  moaning  sound  rising  to  a  roar,  then 
subsiding  to  a  murmur  like  distant  surf —or,  as  I  fancy,  the 
cry  of  the  damned  in  Dante's  '  Inferno.'  When  tlie  cattle  are 
like  tliat  it  is  a  good  sign.  But  in  the  moonliglit  this  strange 
noise,  the  dark  mass  of  cattle  with  the  occasional  flash  of  an 
eye  or  a  polislied  horn  catcliing  the  liglit— it  always  conjures 
up  strange  fancies  in  me  :  I  seem  to  be  in  some  other  world. 

If  I  could  only  write  it,  there  is  a  poem  to  l)e  made  out 
of  the  back  country.  Some  man  M'ill  come  yet  who  will  be 
able  to  grasp  the  romance  of  Western  Queensland  and  all  tliat 
equally  mysterious  country  in  Central  and  Northern  Australia. 
For  there  is  a  romance,  though  a  grim  one — a  story  of 
drought  and  flood,  fever  and  famine,  murder  and  suicide, 
courage  and  endurance. 

And  wlio  reajjs  the  benefit?  Not  the  poor  bushman  ; 
but  VIessis.  So-and-8o,  merchants,  of  Sydney  or  Melbourne  - 
or  the  Mutual  Consolidated  Cut-down-thedrovers'-wages 
Company,  Limited  —or  some  other  capitalist.  If  you  showed 
them  the  map  half  of  them  could  not  point  out  the  position 
of  their  runs.  All  tliey  know  is  that  their  clie(jues  come  in 
regularly  from  the  buyers  ;  and  if  tlie  expenses  pass  the  limit 
they  in  their  ignorance  ])lace,  they  sack  the  manager  and  get 
anotlier  easy  enough. 
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I  often  wonder  if  a  day  will  come  when  these  men  will 
rise  up  -when  the  wealthy  man,  perhaps  renowned  inside*  for 
liis  henevolence,  shall  see  pass  l)ufore  him  a  band  of  men — all 
of  whom  died  in  his  service,  and  whose  unhallowed  graves  dot 
his  run — the  greater  portion  hollow,  shrunken,  burning  with 
tlie  pangs  of  thirst — others  covered  with  the  evil  slime  of  the 
Diamantina,  Cooper,  and  those  far  western  rivers — l)uriit 
unrecognisably  in  bush  fires,  struck  down  by  sunstroke, 
ripped  up  by  cattle,  dashed  against  some  tree  by  their  liorses, 
killed  in  a  dozen  ditl'erent  ways  -and  what  for?  A  few 
shillings  a  week ;  and  these  are  begruilged  them.  While 
their  employer  travels  the  Continent,  and  lives  in  all  the 
luxury  his  wealth  can  command,  they  are  sweating  out  their 
lives  inider  a  tropic  sun  on  damper  and  beef. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  I  can  assure  you.  Marcus 
Clarke  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  Australia's  mountains  and 
forests  in  his  eloquent  preface  to  Gordon's  poems  ;  but  neither 
he  nor  Gordon  has  written  aljout  the  plains  and  sandhills  of 
the  far  west — it  remains  for  some  future  poet  to  do  that. 

I  got  a  volume  of  Gordon  here  the  other  day,  and  at 
length  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  writings  in  their 
entirety.  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  his  most  well-known 
poems.  There  is  no  man  within  the  last  century  wlio  h;is 
achieved  such  lasting  fame  as  he  has.  His  poems  appeal  not 
only  to  one  class  of  cultured  mimls,  as  Tennyson  or  Browning 
and  that  lot ;  but  there  is  not  a  bushman  or  drover  who  does 
not  know  a  verse  or  two  of  '  How  We  Beat  the  Favourite '  or 
'  Tiie  Sick  Stock-rider.'     I  call  this  fame. 

Gordon  is  the  favourite  —I  may  say  only  poet  of  the  back- 
blocker ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  Emile  Zola  is  his  favourite 
prose  writer.  His  books  are  published  now  in  very  cheap 
form  and  liave  a  tremendous  circulation.  A  strange  partner- 
ship indeed,  for  these  two  men  so  dilTercnt  in  their  t<me  to 
sliare  popularity  !     I  am  afraid  after  all  tlie  busliman  is  not  a 

*  I.e.,  in  the  coastal  district  ;  as  opposed  to  outside,  or  nut  hack — in 
the  interior. 
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very  fine  animal ;  Imt  at  any  rate,  even  in  his  most  viciong 
moments,  lie  is  far  above  many  of  the  so-called  respectable 
dwellers  in  tow  ns. 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  the  letter  last  quoted, 
Boake  was  emjiloyed,  as  lie  anticipated,  to  travel 
with  cattle  from  Cnnnamnlla  to  Bathiirst,  N.S.W. 
He  reached  Bathurst  in  March,  ISflO :  the  cattle  were 
delivered ;  and  Boake  engaged  with  the  drover  in 
charge  to  take  a  fresh  job.  Coming  to  Sydney,  ho 
spent  a  week  with  his  family  at  Croydon,  and 
returned — as  arranged — to  find  Ihat  the  drover  had 
knocked  down  liis  cheque  in  a  roaring  spree,  and  had 
left  Bathnrst  the  day  befoix?,  after  selling  some  of 
liis  horses  in  order  to  get  away. 

Boake  wa.s  disgusted  and  indignant;  and  his  father 
pointed  the  moral  of  his  situation  with  such  effect 
that  he  agreed  to  turn  once  more  to  surveying,  and 
in  IMay,  ISOO,  took  service  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Lipscomb, 
a  surveyor  employed  in  the  Riverina  terntory  of 
New  South  Wales.  With  Mr.  Lipscomb  he  remained 
till  the  end  of  ISOl,  cutting  up  Government  land 
into  portions  for  lease  or  sale,  and  preparing  plans 
of  the  country  dealt  with — chiefly  in  the  districts  of 
Wagga  Wagga,  ITi'ana,  Tareutta,  and  Tumbarumba. 

This  was  the  period  of  Boake's  poetic  activity. 
In  boyhood  he  had  been  used  to  cap  rhymes  with  his 
father;  and  in  later  days  he  had  composed  verses  at 
seasons  of  special  emolion,  but  without  taking  bis 
talent  seriously.   Although  a  facile  rhymer,  he  always 
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preferred  dreaming'  to  rvoating.  Now,  however,  he 
Avas  excited  by  (he  flallory  of  Riverina  society;  and 
wlion  ho  found  iliat  a  newspaper  with  llio  literary 
rejmtation  of  The  Bulletin  wonld  print  and  pay  for 
his  impressions  and  fancies,  he  took  more  pains  to 
rightly  embody  fhom.  In  the  pleasure  of  composition 
Boake  was  at  times  able  to  banish  gloom  and  anxiety, 
and  even  fil  fully  fo  iKinrish  the  bright  hopes  of  his 
Monaro  days. 

Of  Boake  at  this  time  Mr.  Lipscomb  says — 

He  was  a  good  horseman,  and  a  first-class  bnshman. 
When  he  left  me  and  came  to  Sydney  lie  intended  passing  the 
examination  for  a  license  as  surveyor,  and  he  was  thorougldy 
qualified  to  do  so.  In  the  field  lie  was  sufficiently  capable, 
and  he  was  a  particularly  good  draughtsman.  His  work  in 
the  field-])Ooks  (outlining  the  topography  of  the  country)  was 
the  best  I  ever  saw.  He  was  very  temperate— except  in  the 
use  of  tol)acco  :  his  pipe  was  hardly  ever  out  of  his  mouth. 
He  was  fond  of  reading,  whenever  he  had  the  chance  :  a 
surveyor's  life  gives  little  opportunity  for  study.  I  remember 
his  devotion  to  Shakespeare  and  'J'he  Bidlctin.  His  health 
seemed  good  ;  but  his  habits  were  solitary,  his  disposition 
xTielancholy  -  even  morose.  He  made  few  friends  :  indeed,  the 
only  people  I  knew  him  to  be  friemlly  with  (besides  l^aymond, 
my  other  assistant  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  and  their 
daughters,  of  Coniiorton,  Wagga  Wagga. 

Mr.  L.   C.   Raymond  writes — 

I  first  met  Boake  when  I  joined  Mr.  Lipscomb's  survey 
oamp  at  Terong  Creek,  N.S.W.,  m  August,  1890;  and  for 
sixteen  months  thereafter  we  lived  and  worked  together,  and 
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slept  for  the  most  part  w itliin  the  same  12'  x  15'  calico  -walls. 
My  iirst  impression  of  him  was  also  my  final  opinion;  I 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  most  reserved  (even  grumpy) 
individuals  I  had  ever  met.  Not  tluit  I  think  he  was  seltisli, 
but  he  was  entirely  self-absorbed,  and  brooding  continually. 
On  two  sul^jects  he  would  chat  willingly— ids  pleasant 
memories  of  Rosedale  station  and  Ids  joyous  days  as  a  drover. 
When  tlie  talk  led  up  to  life  among  the  cattle,  overlanding, 
cutting  out  ou  the  camp  and  so  on,  he  was  all  right.  There  he 
had  been  happy  in  his  work  (he  hated  surveying)  ;  there  he 
was  again  in  a  moment  happy  when  his  tlioughts  flew  back  to 
old  times  ;  and  there,  perliaps,  lie  once  more  would  have  had 
happiness  had  he  again  handled  his  stockwhip,  not  as  a  means 
of  ending  his  life,  but  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  and 
enjoying  it. 

Boake  was  brimming  over  with  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Gordon  was  the  father 
of  his  poetry.  We  used  to  chaffingly  call  him  '  the  modern 
Gordon. '  He  usually  wrote  his  verses  on  any  odd  scraps  of 
paper  and  copied  them  carefully  into  a  MS.  book,  after  which 
they  were  generally  re-written  and  handed  to  me  to  punctuate 
before  being  sent  for  publication.  When  he  wrote  'Jack's 
Last  Cluster,'  in  the  metre  of  '  How  We  Beat  the  Favourite,' 
several  i-emarks  passed  between  us  comparing  the  two  poems. 
I  laughingly  said  :  '  You  know,  if  you  want  to  be  a  second 
Gonlon,  you  must  complete  the  business  properly,  and  finish 
up  by  comuutting  suicide.'  He  laughed  quietly  in  reply, 
and  1  thoufrht  no  more  of  it  until  some  fifteen  months  after- 
wards,  when  I  read  in  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  first  a 
request  for  infoi-mation  concerning  Boake's  whereabouts,  as 
he  had  been  missing  some  days  from  his  home,  and  next,  a 
few  days  later,  a  paragraph  saying  that  his  body  liad  been 
found  lianging  by  that  stockMhi[)  winch  I  know  he  loved 
right  well.     Then  I  remembered  my  careless  words. 

The   k'Kors  written  by  Boake  at  this  time  show 
how  rapidly  lie  was  gathering-  and  associating  ideas. 
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how  liis  literary  faenlty  was  stimulated  by  reeog'- 
iiition  and  praise,  and  how  strongly  he  vibrated  to 
pathetic  or  tragic  impulses.  On  11th  January,  1891, 
Boake  writes  telling  how  Wagga  society  appreciated 
some  satirical  lines  he  had  composed  concerning 
certain  of  its  members.  On  IHtli  February,  1891,  he 
wi'ites  to  a  sister  from  the  survey  camp  at  Carabost, 
near  Germanton — 

Dear  Adilic,  —To-night  is  tlie  proudest  moment  of  my 
life.  I  feel  tliat  at  last  I  have  my  foot  on  the  first  rung  of 
the  ladder  that  leads  to  fame.  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  The  Ba/lcJin,  acknowledging  some  verses.  This 
is  wliat  lie  says  :  it  is  short,  hut  very  sweet — 

Dr.  Sir,— shall  be  glad  to  publish  your  pretty  and  melodious  verses: 
they  may  be  kopi  for  Xmas  uikI  illustrated.  Cheque  will  follow  in  due 
couise.     Hoviiiijj  to  hear  from  jou  shortly.     Yrs.,  &c  ,  J.  F.  Archibald. 

I  nearly  jumi)ed  out  of  my  skin  when  I  got  it-  I  was  so 
surprised  .  .  .  This  letter  is  rather  egotistical ;  hut  I  felt 
I  must  write  to  some  one  or  die.  —Your  loving  Bartie. 

Yet  there  is  preserved  from  about  this  period  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  containing  the  statement :  '  I 
myself  believe  with  Tolstoi  that  the  sooner  the  race 
dies  out  the  better  for  all  concerned.'  Boake's 
physical  tendency  to  melancholy  was  too  strong  to  be 
permanently    overpowered    by    any    mental    reaction. 

On  25fh  July,  1891,  Boake  writes  to  his  father 
from  the  survey  camp  at  IMundawaddra,  recording"  an 
incident  which  impressed  him  deeply — 

...     I  suppose  you  saw  h}'  the  paper  that  the  floods  in 
this  pait  of  the  country  iiave  been  without  precedent  in  the 
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recollection  of  the  oldest  settlers.  We  arriverl  at  Erookong 
and  camped  there  on  the  Thursdaj'  before  the  memorable 
l-2th  July.  It  began  to  rain  on  Fridaj',  and  that  night  120 
points  fell.  All  day  Saturday  it  poured,  and  the  lamb- 
markers  were  working  all  through  it.  On  Saturdaj'  night 
Mr  Dixon,  the  slieep-overseer,  came  in  from  the  camp  at 
Green's  Gunyah,  and  told  us  that  they  had  l)een  up  to  the 
waist  in  water  all  that  day  crossing  sheep,  and  that  the  creek 
was  risinii  very  fast. 

The  buildings  at  Brookong  are  scattered  all  over  the 
place  ;  the  manager's  house,  bachelors'  quarters,  men's  huts, 
and  kitchens  being  down  near  the  creek,  wliile  Mr.  Halliday's 
house  and  garden,  the  stables,  and  the  office  and  store,, are  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  away.  Rajmond  and  I  were  installed 
in  the  old  schoolroom,  which  stands  away  by  itself  from  the 
store.  We  used  it  for  an  office,  and  s'ept  in  tire  bedroom 
adjoining.  .Mr.  L  had  a  room  in  the  big  house  across  the 
garden  from  us.  He  used  to  walk  over  to  Mr.  Grierson's 
(the  manager's)  house  for  meals,  while  we  used  to  go  to  the 
barracks. 

On  Saturday  night  the  water  was  up  in  Grierson's  back 
yard  :  but  we  never  expected  to  see  it  as  it  was  on  Sunday 
morning.  Staines,  the  storekeeper,  whose  room  .was  just 
opposite  the  schoolroom,  accompanied  us  down  to  look  for 
breakfast  In  order  to  get  to  the  barracks  we  had  a  hundred 
yards  of  water  up  t.)  our  knees.  When  we  got  down,  there 
was  six  inches  of  water  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  it  was  just 
commencing  to  ooze  into  the  dinhig-room.  It  was  running 
like  a  mill-race  in  the  passage  between  the  two  jiouses. 

After  breakfast  Syd.  Welman,  Staines,  and  I  got  the  boat 
out  and  started  to  take  the  letters  out  to  the  mail.  T]i.e  mail 
change  is  about  a  mile  away,  1)ut  the  water  was  right  over 
the  plain.  Syd.  and  I  took  the  oars,  and  away  we  went. 
All  the  time  it  was  pouring  in  torrents  and  blowing  half  a 
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gale.  It  was  great  fun  imlliiiL,'  over  Uie  tops  of  fences  and 
dams  ill  and  out  among  the  trees,  but  we  could  not  get  right 
over  to  the  road.  We  got  the  boat  stuck,  and  had  to  get  out 
and  pull  her  along.  Now  and  again  we'd  come  to  a  deep 
gutter,  and  down  one  of  us  would  go  over  his  head.  It  was 
beginning  to  get  rather  chilly  by  the  time  the  coach  came 
along.  It  would  have  made  a  striking  picture  :  the  boat  in 
foreground  and  the  scarlet  coach  with  its  four  horses  coming 
towards  us — sometimes  with  the  water  over  the  wheels  and 
horses  almost  swimming — and  then,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  plain  one  sheet  of  water.  We  were  wishing  we 
could  have  had  a  photo,  of  the  scene. 

I  tell  you,  when  we  got  Jjack  to  Brookong  we  were  glad 
to  get  dry  things  on.  We  three  started  a  fire  in  the  school- 
room and  stayed  there.  The  water  rose  all  day,  and  at  night 
they  were  rowing  the  boat  between  Grierson's  house  and  our 
residence.  At  eight  o'clock  Sunday  night  it  was  into  the 
store,  and  we  had  to  turn  to  and  shift  two  tons  of  flour  and 
one  of  sugar  into  a  place  of  safety.  The  lamb-markers  had 
all  come  into  the  station,  and  everything  seemed  pretty  safe 
as  far  as  the  men  were  concerned. 

.  .  .  We  went  to  bed  on  Sunday  night  with  three  inches 
of  water  in  our  rooms.  It  never  rose  any  higher,  and  on 
Monday  was  beginning  to  fall.  Then  the  bad  news  came. 
A  man  coming  in  from  Green's  Gunyah  hotel,  where  the 
lamb-markers  had  been  camped,  reported  finding  two  of  them 
dead  on  the  main  road  aljout  two  miles  from  Bro(jkoiig.  Some 
of  them  had  left  the  public-house  to  conip  in  on  Sunday  in  a 
waggonette.  They  were  all  drunk ,  and  theo^  tw  o  unfortunates 
had  dropped  out  of  the  cart  and  lain  there  and  perislied— 
how,  can  never  be  ascertained.  The  coroner  would  not  come 
out :  he  was  afraid  of  the  creek  He  wired  out  to  bury  them, 
and  held  an  enquiry  a  week  afterwards  ;  but  their  comrades 
swore  that  they  were  all  so  drunk  they  remembered  nothing. 
Yet  they  Were  able  to  drive  ten  miles  in  that  fearful  storm, 
and  never  hit  a  tree  or  miss  a  gate. 
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On  Monday  night  news  came  in  from  the  oxit-station  that 
a  young  fellow  named  Arthur  Biscay  was  missing  They  had 
been  scouring  the  country,  but  it  was  not  until  Tuesday  that 
they  found  hiin,  also  lying  dead  in  the  bush.  They  had  all 
left  the  Gunyah  together,  but  Arthur  had  slipped  away  from 
them  and  was  never  missed.  He  was  riding  a  young  thing, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  he  got  off  and  it  pulled  away 
from  him  ;  for  tliey  found  a  lot  of  hoof-marks  of  a  struggling 
horse,  and  also  Arthur's  hat.  When  it  got  away  he  walked 
on  and  on  until  he  got  exhausted  and  fell  down.  He  then 
dragL'ed  himself  along  on  his  stomach  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  and  then,  l)urying  his  face  in  his  hands,  lay  to  sleep — 
and  never  woke.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  a  great  horse- 
iuan,  and  the  most  popular  man  on  the  station. 

They  would  not  bury  him  until  the  parson  could  come 
3ut,  wliich  was  on  Wednestlay.  Every  man  on  the  station 
was  at  the  funeral.  Including  visitors,  there  were  ninety 
men  followed  his  body  to  its  grave  at  the  wool-wash.  Wc 
drove  ;  but  all  who  had  no  horses  had  to  wade  through  nmd 
and  water  up  to  their  kuuus.  It  was  a  most  impressive 
ceremony,  rendered  so  by  the  earnestness  of  Arthur's  comrades, 
who  had  worked  with  liim  played  with  him,  and  whose  rough 
hands  had  fashioned  his  coffin  and  dug  his  grave,  and  who 
now  followed  him  to  it  in  the  silence  of  the  brilliant  morning, 
broken  only  by  the  shrill  tolling  of  the  bell  which  had  rung 
him  and  them  out  to  work  so  many  times.  Tiiey  put  the 
cotfin  in  a  low  waggonette  :  one  of  them  perclied  himself  on 
the  side  and  drove  the  horses.  Two  poor  little  Avreaths  of 
jonquils  and  geraniums,  twined  with  the  lustrous  leaves  of 
the  kurrajong — all  the  flowers  afibrded  by  the  garden  reposed 
on  the  shell.  The  buggies  fell  into  line,  the  horsemen  and 
footmen  four  deep,  aid  the  cortege  moved  off  down  the 
creek.  The  most  pathetic  touch  in  the  whole  thing  was  that 
one  of  the  bouiKhuy-riders  led  Ailhur's  horse  immediately 
behind  the  remains  ol  its  master,  saddled,  witli  the  stirrups 
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crosscil  ck'jcctcflly  over  its  back.  Its  presence  brought  so 
sliarpl}'  Iioiiio  tlie  fact  of  its  one-time  ritler's  al)teence.  We 
take  Deatli  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  slight  thing  such  as 
that  serves  to  remind  us  of  its  awful  reality. 

Everybody  was  very  much  affected  at  the  grave.  I  saw 
one  young  fellow  crying  manfullj' :  I,  for  one,  was  not  very 
far  off  it.  The  three  victims  of  that  awful  night  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  little  knot  of  graves  on  Brookong  Creek  ;  but  I 
tliink  it  will  be  many  a  long  daj'  before  the  recollection  of 
the  12lli  July,  1891,  fades  from  the  minds  of  the  dwellers  in 
Riverina.  1  have  only  spoken  of  what  came  within  my  own 
experience  ;  but  every  station  was  flooded,  and  lives  lost 
besides  those  at  iiiookong. 

...  I  was  very  pleased  to  h(  ar  of  Evie's  success.  1 
suppose  the  scholarship  entitles  her  to  go  to  the  High  School 
for  a  certain  period,  and  prepare  for  the  Universitj'.  I  wish 
to  God  I  could  change  jDlaces  with  her  ...  I  have  \e,vy 
little  time  at  present  for  writing— I  do  long  sometimes  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  quietly  and  write,  but  everything  I  do  is  done 
in  snatches.  To  have  a  quiet  room  with  an  easj'  chair  and  a 
desk,  and  no  one  to  disturb  me,  is  the  height  of  my  never-to- 
be-gratified  ambition. 


I  ought  to  have  w  rltten  to  dear  Grannie,  but  1  have  spun 
this  out  so  long  that  there  is  no  time.  Vou  must  give  this  to 
hei-  to  read  instead  .  .  .  Give  m^'  love  to  Addie  and  the 
gills.— Yours  afl'ectionately,  B.vetie. 

Boake  wrote  some  unremarkable  verses  '  In 
Memoriam,  Arthur  Biscay,'  and  sent  them  to  The 
Albury  Banner,  which  had  published  a  short  time 
previously  a  metrical  address  "  To  '  Rolf  Boldre- 
wood ' " — Boake's  first  printed  composition.  The 
latter  to  some  extent  echoes  Gordon's  dedication  to 
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'  Bush  Ballads  and  Gallo]iing-  Rhymes ' — itself  an 
echo  uf  Swinburne's  dedication  to  '  Poems  and 
Ballads  ' — and  commences : 

I  cannot  climb  I'^ame's  tower  and  ring 

An  evcr-souniling  chime  ; 
I  only  have  the  art  to  string 

Poor  phrases  into  rhyme  : 
Nor  can  I  strike  that  sulitle  chord 
Of  melody  ilung  heavenward, 
Like  those  whose  names  are  deeply  scored 

Upon  the  walls  of  time. 

However  faint,  I  yet  may  catch 

A  gentle  undertone  ; 
However  humble,  yet  a  snatch 

Of  song  to  call  my  own — 
An  echo  from  that  Alpine  height 
Too  steep  for  me,  yet  still  in  sight, 
Wliere,  emulating  swallow  fligl.  t, 

The  songs  of  these  have  flown. 


Ten     verses    follow     loferring    to    scenes    in   '  Rolf 
Boldrewood's '  novels,   and  the  address  closes — 

Chieftain  !  whose  l)aiiner  is  unfurled 

Upon  the  Munay's  Ijanks  ; 
You  who  throughout  the  lettered  world 

Hcive  won  undying  thanks — 
A  veteran's  honours  on  your  Ijreast : 
Deal  gently  by  these  lines  addressed 
By  one  who  must  remain  at  best 

A  private  in  tiie  ranks. 
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On   I'Jtli   October,   1891,   Boake  writes   from   the 
cam})  at  '  The  lioek ' — 

■  My  Dear  Father, — Did  you  ever  lie  on  yotir  back  in  the 
sun  and  have  licaiitiful  thoughts,  that  you  can"t  put  into 
words,  come  to  you?  That  is  what  I  was  doing  this  evening. 
You  just  He  down  and  fix  your  eyes  on  the  red  crest  of  the 
ohl  rock,  and  wait.  Presently  you  feci  yourself  melting 
away,  and  then  the  l)ody  stops  behind  and  away  you  go — 
somewhere — I  don't  know  where  —fairy-land,  I  suppose — 
that's  where  all  the  lovely  things  come  from.  Some  men  go 
aiul  bring  back  beautiful  stories  ;  others,  poetry  :  some  only 
wake  up  A\ith  a  sigh  and  have  the  recollection.  I  was 
thinking  how  nice  it  would  l)e  if  one  could  always  stay  young, 
and  not  have  too  much  work  to  do,  and  just  lie  in  the  sun.  But 
then  the  sun  doesn't  always  shine  :  besides,  it  would  get 
monotonous.  This  is  aprojio:^  of  nothing  at  all ;  only  I  have 
just  been  musing  under  the  stars  while  I  Maited  for  one 
gentleman  named  Achenar  to  come  to  his  E.  elongation.  We 
are  having  the  most  perfect  weather  possible:  it  is  simply 
joy  to  be  alive.     If  it  would  only  always  be  spring  ! 


In  December,  1S91,  Boake's  engagement  with  Mr. 
Lii^scomb  ended,  and  he  came  to  stay  with  his  father 
and  sisters  at  Croydon,  Sydney:  walking  in  unex- 
pectedly one  morning  with  a  light  portmanteau,  and 
a  'possum-rug  swag  strapping  up  a  few  small 
articles — amongst  them  the  lash  of  a  stockwhip.  His 
father  continues  the  story — 

'WHicn  Bartie  wrote  to  say  that  Mr.  Lipscomb  was  breaking 
up  camp,  and  he  intended  coming  to  Sydney,  my  heart  sank 
witliin  mc,  and  I  w  islicd  something  miglit  happen  to  deter 
him.  The  presentiment  of  evil  was  not  without  cause.  I  felt 
tluit  he  was  coming  full  of  spirits  to  a  house  of  glooni,  and 
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feared  the  effect  i)f  my  own  despundency  upon  liis  sensitive 
nature.  For  my  business  had  failed  and  left  me  embarrassed 
with  debt,  and  I  saw  no  prospect  of  re-establishing  myself. 
So  my  welcome  to  him  was  dashed  with  bitterness  ;  and 
though  I  strove  to  conceal  it,  my  depression  must  have  made 
itself  apparent. 
f 

Jne  evening,  shortlj^  after  his  arrival,  lie  came  out  to  me 
on  the  verandah  with  his  pipe,  and  said:  '  Addie  tells  me 
things  are  not  very  blooming  with  you.  Dad.  Well,  I've  got 
£50,  and  that  will  square  off  the  household  debts,  at  all 
events.'  I  accepted  the  money  after  a  faint  struggle,  being 
vaguely  conscious  that  I  was  wrong  to  do  so  ;  and  he  paid  it 
into  my  bank  account  next  day. 

He  was  for  a  few  days  alert,  cheerful,  and  happy  ;  and  he 
had  what  in  one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  a  wisii  for — '  a 
quiet  room  and  an  easy  chair  '  to  sit  at  work  in  ;  but  gradually 
I  could  see  that  the  oppression  of  the  surroundings  made  itself 
felt.  He  thought  he  could  get  some  small  employment  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  going  ;  but  he  was  so  wanting  in  '  push  ' 
and  pretension  that  he  soon  saw  this  was  next  to  impossible. 
His  grandmother  was  invalided  and  confined  to  her  bed  : 
and  family  troubles  helped  to  weigh  us  down.  I  myself 
was  hopeless  about  everything,  and  quite  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  melancholia  that  I  plainly  saw  oppressed  him.  I  have  sat 
in  a  room  witli  him  for  perhaps  hours  at  a  time,  silent,  and 
enraged  with  myself  that  I  could  not  say  something  cheerful. 
I  have  made  effoits  to  rouse  him,  but  their  stilted  artificiality 
only  sickened  me  the  more,  and  produced  no  effect  upon 
Bartie.  Once  I  suggested  that  he  should  join  me  in  business 
somewhere  in  the  country.  He  just  raised  his  head,  but 
answered  never  a  word. 

He  remained  with  us  from  December  till  May,  ids  only 
earnings  being  a  few  guineas  received  for  odd  contributions  to 
The.  Bidklin.  His  last  composition  was  'An  Easter  Rhyme,' 
Dublislied  in  that  journal  on  7tli  May,  KS92. 
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AN  EASTER  RHYME. 

Easter  Monday  in  the  city — 
llattle,  rattle,  rumble,  rush  ! 

Tom  and  Jerry,  Nell  and  Kitty, 
All  the  down-the-harbour  '  push  '— 

Little  thouglit  have  they,  or  pity, 
For  a  wanderer  from  the  bush. 

Shuttle,  feet,  a  merry  measure  ! 

Hurry,  Jack,  and  liud  your  Jill  ! 
Let  her— if  it  give  her  pleasure — 

Flaunt  her  furbelow  and  frill ! 
Kiss  her  while  you  liave  the  leisure  ; 

For  to-morrow  brings  the  mill. 

Go  ye  down  the  harljour  winding 
'Mid  the  eucalypts  and  fern, 

Respite  from  your  troubles  finding: 
Kiss  her  till  lier  ]jale  elieeks  burn  ; 

For  to-murrow  will  tlie  grinding 
Millstones  of  the  city  turn. 


'o 


Stunted  figures,  sallow  faces, 
Sad  girls  striving  to  be  gay 

In  their  cheap  sateens  and  laces  .  .  . 
Ah  !  how  different  'tis  to-day 

Where  they're  going  to  the  races 
Yonder — up  Monaro  way  ! 

Light  mist  flecks  the  Murrumbidgee's 
Bosom  witii  a  silver  stain  : 

On  the  trembling  wire  bridge  is 

Perched  a  single  long-legged  crane  ; 

Wliile  the  yellow,  slaty  ridges 
Sweep  up  proudly  from  the  plain. 
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Somebody  is  after  horses- 
Donald,  Charlie,  or  young  Mac — 

Suddenly  his  arm  he  tosses  ; 

Presently  you'll  hear  the  crack, 

As  the  symbol  of  the  cross  is 

Made  on  Possum's  steaming  back. 

Stirling  first !  the  Masher  follows — 
Ly-ee-moon  and  old  Trump  Card  ; 

Helter-skelter  througli  the  shallows 
Of  the  willow-shaded  ford  : 

Up  the  lane  and  past  the  gallows, 
Driven  panting  to  the  yard. 

In  the  hoanestead,  what  a  clatter  I 

Halnts  black  and  habits  blue. 
Full  a  dozen  I'ed  lips  patter  : 

'  Who  is  going  to  ride  with  who  ? ' 
Mixing  sandwiches  and  cliatter  ; 

Gloves  to  button,  hair  to  do. 

Horses  stamp  and  stirrups  jingle, 
'Dash  the  lilly  !  wont  she  wait?' 

Voices,  bass  and  treble,  mingle. 

'  Look  sharp,  May,  or  we'll  be  late  1* 

How  the  pulses  leap  and  tingle 
As  you  lift  her  featherweight ! 

At  the  thought  the  heart  ])cats  (piicker 
Than  an  old  Bohemian's  should — 

Beating  like  my  battered  ticker 

(Pawned  this  time,  I  fear,  for  good). 

Bah  !  I'll  go  and  have  a  lifiiior 
With  the  genial  Jimmy  Wood. 

The  comparison  between  city  and  country  indicates  whither 
his  thoughts  were  turning.     It  was  his  lialjit  to  show  me  his 
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verses  before  sending  them  for   publication,    but   he    never 
showed  me  this  piece. 

About  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  the  country, 
and  in  reference  to  it  said  to  one  of  his  sisters  :  '  I  have  had 
rather  a  knock  to-day.  1  hear  that  my  best  girl  is  going  to 
be  married.'  He  said  no  more  tiian  this,  and  this  much  was 
unusual ;  for,  beyond  general  impressions,  he  never  confided 
his  loves  or  friendships  to  any  of  us. 

Things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till  I  had  given  up 
making  any  effort  to  rouse  him.  In  his  state  of  mind  at  that 
time  he  could  not  have  had  a  worse  companion  than  myself. 
The  sight  of  liim  was  a  pain  to  me,  and  probably  to  see  me 
pained  him  ;  and  our  deep  mutual  affection  made  matters 
worse.  For  the  last  fortnight  in  April  he  used  to  come  into 
my  ofBce  daily  to  assist  me  in  any  small  way  ;  but  I  had 
really  nothing  for  him  to  do. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  in  life  was  at  breakfast  on  2nd 
May,  1892  As  usual,  I  was  moodily  and  silently  leaving  the 
room,  and  I  glanced  furtively  at  him  (as  I  often  did  -I 
suppose  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  improvement).  He 
raised  his  head,  and  our  eyes  met.  This  was  so  rare  that  I 
remarked  it ;  and  the  effect  remained  with  me  for  some  few 
moments  after  leaving  the  room  Had  I  been  a  woman  I 
should  have  returned  and  by  some  means  or  other  extorted 
his  confidence  ;  for  there  was  meaning  in  his  glance,  though 
he  himself  ma}-  not  have  intended  it.     I  now  know  it  was  his 

farewell. 

The  next  eight  days  passed  in  enquiries  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, but  I  soon  felt  sure  that  the  discovery  would  only  be 
a  miserable  one.  His  grandmother  and  I  used  to  discuss  his 
absence,  only  disagi-eeing  as  to  the  '  how.'  She  said  his  body 
would  be  found  in  the  harbour.  I  said  No,  for  he  was  a 
swimmer,  and  swimmers  do  not  usually  drown  themselves 
Yet  m}'  revolver  was  in  its  place ;  and  I  knew  liartie  had 
none. 
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On  10th  May,  as  I  came  to  my  office  I  saw  one  of  the 
Water  Police  at  tlie  door,  and  realised  that  the  end  had  come. 
M  y  mind  naturally  turned  to  drowning,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  man  made  the  mode  of  death  clear  to  me  The 
place  Bartie  chose  was  on  the  shore  of  Long  Bay,  one  of  the 
arms  of  Middle  Harbour.  His  body  was  found,  suspended 
by  the  lash  of  his  stockwhip  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  by  a 
man  engaged  in  clearing  the  bush  for  a  proposed  sewer.  So 
secluded  was  the  spot  that  he  might  otherwise  have  hung 
there  for  months. 

At  the  coroner'.s  inquest  a  verdict  of  suicide  was  returned. 
I  was  required  to  identify  the  body,  which  I  could  only  do 
by  the  letters  'F.K.B.'  (his  mother's  initials)  tattooed  on  the 
left  arm  by  Assimul,  a  black-boy  from  Noum  a.  The  police 
handed  me  two  library  tickets  found  in  a  pocket.  On  the 
backs  was  written  in  pencil  :— 

Dear  Father,-  Write  to  Miss  McKeahnie.— Your  loving  son,  Bartik. 

Give  '  Jack  Corri;;an  '  and  '  Featherstonhauffh  •  to  Mr.  Archibald  ;  he 
will  pay  you  for  them. 

I  did  as  desired,  and  had  the  body  conveyed  to  the  North 
Sydney  cenietery,  where  it  was  Ijuried. 

Boake's  snieide  was  an  appeal  to  Death  to  end  bis 
hopelessnes.s  a.s  Life  had  ended  hope.  For  him,  of 
course,  the  wisdom  of  the  act  was  conditioned  by  the 
circumstances:  he  could  no  other  than  he  did.  The 
example  of  A.  L.  Gordon  and  the  memory  of  the  mock 
hanging  at  Rocklands  tempted  him  to  the  precipice 
of  annihilation.  He  looked  and  drew  back;  looked 
and  drew  back;— then,  to  aid  the  pressure  of  daily 
worries  and  the  prepossessions  of  a  lifetime  came 
the  blow  to  his  lover's  dreams,  and,  looking,  ho 
leaped. 
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The  burial-pronnd  where  Bnake  lies  is  situated  in 
an  elevated  i^art  of  North  Sydney,  some  half-honr's 
journey  from  the  city  proper.  Tt  is  a  small  enclosure, 
thickly  studded  with  the  ^Totesque  monuments  con- 
ventionally associated  with  s^rief.  Here  and  there  a 
l^oorer  grave,  adorned  with  shells  and  coloured 
pebbles,  more  impresses  the  stranger;  it  is  like  the 
rudimentary  art  of  a  ])ower-bird,  yet  so  pitifully 
earnest.  Near  the  western  honndary  lies  a  narrow 
plot  with  plain  stone  kerbing,  and  this  inscription  on 
a  marble  slab — 

2Gth  March,  1806 

BAECEOFT   HENEY   BOAKE 

2nb  Mat,   1892 

And    one   reflects   on   the  world   of   impotent   poten- 
tialities that  died  with  the  baffled  idealist  beneath. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Earth 
Heaps  shining  Spring  on  Spring ; 

That  flowers  bud  in  tender  birth, 
And  ever  new  birds  sing  : 

This  is  the  harvest  home  of  woe 

From  buried  ecstasies  below. 

A  mother's  hands  let  flowers  fall 

On  little  graves  she  loved  : 
The  Earth,  who  loves  and  mothers  all, 

With  the  same  impulse  moved, 
Doth  sorrowfully  every  year 
Strew  flowers  above  her  children  dear. 
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A  nation  cliants  a  threnorlv 

For  heroes  laid  to  rest : 
'T  is  echoed  back  eternally 

From  Earth's  sob-swelling  breast. 
Listen  !  the  biids  repeat  a  dirge 
For  great  souls  passed  beyond  the  verge. 

If  youth  and  maid  in  blither  times, 

When  Thoughts  were  less  than  Things, 

Brought  in  the  May  with  joyous  rhymes, 
Dances  and  carollings, 

The  merry  month  seemed  full  of  cheer  ; 

But,  ah  !  't  was  borne  upon  a  bier. 

And  so,  to  minds  attuned  with  it. 
The  eternal  rhythm  doth  sound 

Lament  for  graces  infinite 
Hid  in  the  hollow  ground  : 

The  most  delicious  draught  of  joy 

The  World-Grief  will  with  tears  alloy. 

Thus  every  hope  destroyed  in  life 

Tn  death  has  left  its  siijn  : 
Tlie  All  hath  contjuered  in  the  strife 

'1  hough  Each  for  ever  pine  : 
A  moment  means  eternity, 
A  sand-speck  all  infinity, 
And  from  this  poor  liunianity 

Wo  argue  the  Divine. 
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A    BUSH    SCHOOL-GIRL. 

A   SCIIOOT.  report — and   yet  it   speaks; 

While  lie  who  so  inelines, 
May  find   its  story   if  he  seeks 

To  read  its  simple  signs; 
I   sliape  the  story  of  those  weeks 

Here   in  the  faltering  lines. 

What  do   I  see?     A  forehead  fair 

Puckered   into   a   frown; 
Thoughtfully,    'neath   the   silky  hair, 

Shaded    'twixt  gold   and  brown. 
Pondering,    half    uncertain    where 

To  place  a  verb  or  noun. 

A   little   hand,    slight,    soft,    blue-veined, 
Raised   as  she  stays  to   think; 

Its   slenderest   forefinger   stained 
Perhaps  by  a  drop  of  ink; 

While   girlish    faculties   are   strained, 
Seeking   some  missing  link. 

A  six  months'  record,  very  dear 
To  those  who  -natch  her  tread 

The  path  to  womanhood,  and  hear 
Her   praises   loudly   said. 

— Ah  me!    my  school  report,  I   fear, 
Was  looked   upon   with   dread. 

A   lengthy   list   of  kindness   done. 

Of   gentleness   with   those 
Who  mingle   in  her  girlish  fun; 

Alike  her  friends  and  foes 
Acknowledge  that  her  tasks  begun 

Are  carried  to  a  close. 
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A  school  report — nay  more;    it  seems 

A  milestone  on  that  way 
Which  must  be  trod  by  one  who  deems 

Life   somethinj;  more  than   play, 
Who  seeks  the  noble  prize  that  gleams 

Bright  in  the   far-away. 

Youth,  courage,  wit — within  her  hand 

Lie  the   three  magic   keys; 
Armed  thus,  I  trow  a  maid  might  stand, 

Challenging  fame;    with  these 
Making   a  name   within   our  land, 

Perchance  beyond  the  seas. 

Such  things  have  been;   woman  has  wrung 
Her  meed  of  praise,  and  hears 

In   answer  to  a  word   or  song 
The  people's  frantic  cheers; 

She  stirs  the  passions  of  the  throng, 
Their  laughter  or  their  tears. 

Our  land  is  young,  and  all  too  few 

The  names  upon  its  scroll; 
A  space  is  void — fair  maiden!  you 

Perchance  may  reach  the  goal, 
Tj  leave  a  fadeless  signet  too 

Upon  its  glorious  roll! 

Work!    for  it  is  the  soul's  best  balm, 

Tlie   antidote  to   care; 
Read!    and  let  learning  add  its  charm 

To  those  already  there — 
The  tender  outline  of  an  arm, 

The   shimmer   of   bright   hair. 

But   lo!    the   night    glides   silently, 
The  guttering  candle  wanes; 

And   craving  your   indulgency, 
I    now    inscribe    these    strains 

To  one  I  very  seldom  see — 
To  wit,  "  a  girl  with  brains." 
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JIMMY    WOOD. 
A  Bab-room  Ballad. 

There  came  a  lonely  Briton  to  the  town: 

A  solitary   Britou   with   a  mission — 
He'd  vowed  a  vow  to  put  all  "shouting"  down, 

To  relegate  it  to  a  low  position! 

Transcendently  Britannic  in  his  dress: 

His   manners   were   polite,   and   slightly   formal; 

And — this   I  mention  with  extreme   distress — 
His  "ijut  away"  for  liquid   was  abnormal! 

He  viewed   this   "shouting"   mania  with   disgust 

As    being    generosity    perverted: 
"When  any  of  the  "boys"  went  on  the  "bust" 

He  strove  his  best  that  they  might  be  converted. 

He  wouldn't  take  a  liquor  with  a  man — 

Not  if  he  was  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered; 

And  yet  he   drank — construe   it  as  you   can!  — 
Unsweetened   gin,   most   moderately   watered. 

And  when   the  atmosphere  was  in  a  whirl, 
And    language    metaphorical    ran    riot, 

He'd   calmly   tender  sixpence   to   the   girl, 

And  drink  his  poison — solus — nice  and  quiet. 

Whenever  he  was  asked  to  breast  the  bar 
He'd  answer,  with  a  touch  of  condescension: 

"  I  much  regret  to  disoblige  so  far 
As  to  decline  your  delicate  attention. 

' '  That  drink  "s  a  curse  which  hangeth  like  a  leech 
A  sad  but  most  indubitable  fact  is: 
Mankind  was  made  to  drink  alone,  I  preach — 
And,  what  I  preach,  invariably  practise. 

* '  I  never  pay  for  others,  nor  do  I 

Take  drink  from  them,  and  never,  never  would,  Sir! 
One  man,  one  liquor!    though    I   have  to   die 

A  martyr  to  my  faith — that's  Jinnny  Wood,  sir!. 
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"Dear  Iriciids,   'tis  not  a  bit  of  use  to  raise 
A  liurriciiiie   of  bluster   aud   of  banter: 
I  j)reacli  my  humble  gospel  iu  the  phrase, 
Sim'Uia  similibus  curantur! 

"Which  means:    by  drinking  how  and  when   I   like, 
And  sticking  to  the  one  unsweetened  sample, 
I  hope   in  course  of  time  that  it  will  strike 
All  men  to  follow  up  my  good  exami:)le. " 

In  course  of  time  it  struck  all  men  that  Jim 

Was  fast  developing  into  a  soaker: 
The  breath  of  palsy  withering  each  limb — 

His   bleary   face   touched   up   with   crimson   ochre. 

Yet   firmly   stood    ho   by   tlie   sinking   shijj; 

Went  down  at  last  with  all  his  colours  flying; 
No  hand  but  his  raised  tumbler  to  his  lip 

Wliat  time  J.  Woods,  the  Martyr,  lay  a-dying. 

Misunderstood  reformer!    gallant  heart! 

He  gave  his  pass  to  Death — the  great  collector: 
Now  in  Elysian  fields  he  sits  apart 

And  sips  his  modest  Tonnny  Dodd  of  nectar. 

His   signature  is   on   the  scroll   of   Fame: 

You  eujinot  Avell  forget  him,  though  you  would,  sir! 

The  man   is  dead — not  so  his  homely  name: 

Who  drinks  alone,  drinks  toast  to  Jimmy  Wood,  sir! 


A    BUSHMAN'S    LOVE. 

(A  Fragment). 

You  say  we  bushmen  cannot  love- 
Our  lives  are  too  prosaic:    hence 
We  lose  or  lack  that  finer  sense 
That   raises   some   few  men   above 
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1'heir  fellows,  setting  them  apart 
As   vessels   of   a   fiuer  make — 
The  acme. of  the  potter's  art — 
Are  placed  apart  upon  the  shelf. 
So  he  is  more  than  common  delf, 
And  mure  than  brute  in  human  guise, 
Who,  seeking,  finds  his  nobler  self 
Twin-mirrored  in  a  woman's  eyes! 

Yet  these  things  bring  their  penalty: 
For  oft  the  merest  touch  will  break 
These  vessels  of  a  finer  make; 
And   throats   attuned   to   noblest   key 
A  draught  of  air  will  set  awry, 
And   stille   in   an  ulcerous  sore 
That  voice  that  floated  to  the  sky. 
And  silence  it  for  evermore.  .  .  . 

You  say  wo  bushmcn  cannot  love — 
That,   like   our   foe,   the   fire-fiend. 
We  blaze,  until  a  river-bend — 
Nay,  less,  a  pebble-graven  groove 
Where  waters  thread — doth  bid  us  stay: 
Our  passions  for  a  month,  a  week, 
Flare  out  and  then  they  die  away — 
For  separation,  like  the  creek 
That  stays  the  bush-fire,  bars  the  way. 

You  say  we  bushmen  cannot   love. 
Well,   have  it   so!    but  this   I   swear — 
That  she  possessed   a  power  to  move 
The  dullest  boor  to  do   or  dare. 
But   I,   as   being  somewhat   shy. 
Became  the  target  for  her  wit.  .  .  . 
How  oft  in  wantonness  she'd   pit 
The  blazing  lances  of  her  eye 
And  keener  rapier  of  her  tongue, 
That  carelessly  made  lightning  play, 
Until  to   action   I   was  stung, 
And,  like  a  dumb  beast,  stood  at  bay.  ... 
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STORIES  OF  OLD  SYDNEY. 

By    Charles    H.    Beiitie.      Willi    53  pen  and  pencil 

drawings    by    Sydney    Uke    Smith.     Small  4tu., 

cloth    cover,    jirinted    iu   colnury.    os.    (Jd.    (postage 

Id.) 

Sydney    Moi!xi>"g    Herald:    "A    charmiiif;    and    iuteresliiiir 

little  book  .  .  .  they  live  md  breathe,  and  he  has  contrived  to 

make   aetual    to   lis    those   romote    and    almost    incredibk'    days 

.  .  .  ^Ir.    Smith's    admirable   illustrations    are    an    e(^ually    im- 

jiortant  feature  of  the  book,  which,  in  addition  to  its  interest, 

presents   a  great   antiquarian   value." 


A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS 
OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  Florknoe  Sulman.  Willi  51  full-page  drawings 
by  Eirene  Mort  and  Dorutliy  j\I.  AValkins.  Crown 
Svo.,  cloth,  3s.   (Jd.    (postage  2d.) 

This  book  deals  with  the  most  typical  and  popular  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  families  of  plants  found  in  the  Central  Coast 
J)istrict  and  on  the  Dividing  Eange.  Eacli  genus,  as  well  as 
its  principal  species,  found  within  that  area  is  described  fully, 
and  about  100  specimens  are  illustrated.  Tliere  is  also  an 
illustrated  glossary  of  the  few  necessary  botatncal  terms  used, 
and  the  whole  plan  of  the  book  is  so  sim[ilc  thai  the  i)lanl> 
described  can  be  identified  at  sight.  Jt  will  bu  found  indis- 
pensable  to   teachers,    students   and   buslidovers   generally. 


THE  MOTHER  STATE: 

The  Physical  Features,  Natural  Resources.  Geology, 
Scenery,  Climate,  Industries  and  Comnierce  of  New 
South  Wales. 

r.y  J.  M.  Jaylor,  ]\r.A.,  LL.B.  Willi  13  folding  maps 
and  V2  illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  (postage 
2d.) 

This  is  the  only  up-to-date  general  descri])lion  of  Xew  South 
Wales,  and  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  home  in  the  State. 
Xo  more  concise  and  reliable  book  is  available  for  sending  to 
friends  abroad,  as  all  the  information  is  drawn  from  latest 
authentic  sources.  The  illustrations  and  maps  add  largely  to 
the  book's  interest  and  value.      (See  also  page  25.) 
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LIFE  OF  LAPEROUSE. 

By    Ekakst     Scutt,    author    of    "  Terre    Napoleoi 
With    Chart    of    Voyages    in    the    Pacilie,    and 
illustrations.      Small   4to.,   cloth,   3s.   tid.    {posta 
Id.) 

The  F'rench  nation  has  had  no  greater  sailor  than  Laperou 
and  no  better  choice  conld  have  been  made  when  Louis  X^ 
selected  this  disciple  and  ardent  admirer  of  the  great  Capti 
Cook  to  conduct  an  enterprise  in  the  Pacific.  The  story 
Laperouse's  splendid  work  as  an  explorer,  and  his  close  assoc 
tion  with  Australia,  render  this  one  of  the  most  import, 
contriljulions  to  our  history,  while  the  noble  character  of  1 
man  gives  the  book  special  value  for  presentation  purpos 
The  illustrations  are  from  authentic  sources  and  are  V( 
interesting. 


THE  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONS 
OF  AUSTRALIA. 

By   K.    R.    Ci:ami>,    M.A.,   Examiner,   N.S.W.   Depa 
nieiit    of    Public    Instruction.      AVith    porti'aits 
Framers    of    the    Federal    Constitution,    Statesn 
of     the    Commonwealth,    Justices    of    the    Hi 
Court,     etc.        Crown     8vo.,     cloth    gilt,    3s. 
{postage  2d.)  [Just  Publish 
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By  "Old  Boomerang"  (J.  K.  Houldin(;).  Kevis 
edition,  Avith  2  portraits.  Cloth  gilt,  5s.  {paste 
2d.) 

Originally  published  under  the  title  "  Australian  C'apei 
this  volume  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  and  eoi: 
which  have  come  into  the  market  secondhand  have  been  p 
chased  at  enhanced  prices.  The  author  has  at  last  consenj 
to  its  republication  and  has  thoroughly  revised  it.  As| 
picture  of  Australian  life  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  b( 
is  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature,  and  it  c 
tains  plenty  of  fun  and  humour  for  both  old  and  young. 
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sphere  the  dead  men  lie 
lND  other  poems. 

By  Bai;(Ji;oft  IIeni;y  Boakk.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  memoir,  portraits,  and  32  illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  cloth  g\\t,  gilt  top,  .3s.  (id.; 
full   morocco,   gilt   to]i,    fis.    {postage   2d.) 

.T.  BruiVTOn  Stephens,  in  The  Bulletin  :  "  Boake's  work  is 
ften  praispfl  for  its  local  colour;  but  it  lias  somolliing  better 
lian  tliat.  It  has  atmospliere — Australian  atmnspliere.  that 
flakes  vou  feel  the  air  of  tlie  place — breatlic  the  breath  of 
he  life!" 

Sydney  IMorning  Herald:  "There  is  no  question,  can  be 
one.  of  the  intimate  faitlifulness  of  every  toucli  that  gives  us 
indscape.  atmosphere." 

Daily  Telegraph:  "An  essential  pul)lication,  full  of  human 
nterest." 

Ai'STRalasian:  "There  is  enough  merit  in  these  remains  to 
how  tliat  Boake  was.  to  say  the  least,  a  writer  of  promise,  and 
0  make  us  regi-et  that  his  life  was  cut  short  in  so  sad  iind 
mtimelv  a   manner." 


■HE     POETICAL     WORKS     OF 
5RUNT0N  STEPHENS. 

As    finally    revised    by    the   author,   re-arrang-ed    and 
prinled      from      new      type,      with      photogravure 
]iortrait.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  fid.; 
full   moi'occo,  gilt  edges,  fis.    {pnslage  2d.) 
^cc  (tJfio  Commomvealih  >Sfcncs,  page  12. 

The  Times:  "This  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Queensland 
loet.  who  has  for  a  generation  deservedly  held  a  high  place  in 
Uistralian  literature,  well  deserves  study." 

Daily  News:  "In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
ne  is  struck  by  his  breadth,  his  versatility,  his  compass,  as 
videnced  in  theme,  sentiment,  and  style." 

The  Athenaeum:  "  Brunton  Stejihtms  .  .  .  well  known  to 
II  those  who  are  curious  in  Australian  literature,  as  being, 
m  the  whole,  the  best  of  Australian   pnets." 

Sydney  IMorning  Herald:  "This  new  ediiinn  will  not  only 
lo  hono\ir  to  his  memory,  but  will  make  his  woik  I<no\vn  to 
Many    to    whom    lie    has    ]n-c\iousIy    been    little    more    than    a 
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THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY 
OF  AUSTRALIAN  VERSE. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Bertram 
Stiovkns.  New  (fourth)  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Crown  8vo.,  cloth  ^ilt,  g'ilt  top,  3s.  Hd. ; 
full  morocco,  gilt  ed,t>-es,  6s.   (postage  2d.) 

Argxts  :  "  Tt  ia  a  vast  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  Cer- 
tain copyriirlit  restrictions  have  been  removed,  and  Mr.  Stevens 
has  heen  allowed  to  help  himself  to  some  excellent  work  wliicli 
was  inaccessihle  to  him  three  years  ago  .  .  .  Mr.  Stevens  has 
shown  himself  once  more  a  man  of  excellent  taste  and  dis- 
crimination, and  has  laid  lovers  of  poetry  who  also  love  Aus- 
tralia inidor  a  heavy  obligation  to  him  for  this  moat  pleasant 
book," 

London:  Ma  cm  Ulan  d'  Co.,  Limited. 


FAIR  GIRLS  AND  GRAY  HORSES, 
WITH  OTHER  VERSES. 

By    Will.    II.    0(iiLviE.     Revised    edition,    completinsj; 
twentieth  thousand.     With   portrait.     Crown   Rvo., 
cloth  <y\\\,  gilt  top,  3s.  (Id.;  full  luoroeco,  !?ilt  edges, 
Hs. 
Scotsman  :   "  Its  verses  draw  their  natural  inspiration  from 
the  camp,  the  cattle  trail,  and  the  bush;  and  their  most  charac- 
teristic   and   compelling   rhythms   from   the   clatter   of   horses' 
hoofs." 

Spectator:  "Nothing  could  be  better  than  his  bush  ballads, 
and  he  writes  of  hor.ses  with  the  fervour  of  Lindsay  Gordon." 


HEARTS   OF   GOLD,   AND   OTHER  VERSES. 

By   "WiT.T;   II,    OniLviE.      Printed    from    new   type   and 

bound     uniforndy    with    the     other  volumes   of   the 

"  SnoAvy  River  "  series.     Fourth  thousand.     Crown 

Svo.,  cloth  gilt,  g'ilt  top,  3s.  (id. ;  full  morocco,  gilt 

edges,  ()s.   {postage  2d.) 

Daily  Tet.eorapu  :    "Will  be  welcomod  liy  all  wlio  love  tlic 

stirring    music    and    strong    masculine    fooling    of    this    poet's 

vorso.     l\Tr.   Ogilvio   lins  gone   back   to   Scotland,   Init   his   verso 

written   in   Auslralin   lives  still,  and  is  not  forgotten  wlion  the 

cam]i  fii'os  nro  lunning." 
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THE  MAN  FROM  SNOWY  RIVER, 
AND     OTHER     VERSES. 

jjy    A.    B.    pATEii.sox.        Fity-lifth    lliousaiid.        Witli 

phutoyraviu'e    jjoitrait    and   vis'iiette   title.     Crown 

Svo.,  cloth  silt,  ,£iilt  top,  3s.  (ul. ;  fnll  niovoceo,  gilt 

edg-es,  Gs.    {pnstarje  2(h) 

TiTE  Literary  Year   Rook:   "The  immediate  success  of  this 

Iwok  of  hush   ballad.s   is   without  parallel   in  Colonial   literary 

annals,  nor  can  any  living  English  «r  American  poet  boast  so 

wide  a   public,   always  excepting  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling." 

Athenaeum  :  "  Swinging,  rattling  ballads  of  ready  humour, 
ready  pathos,  and  crowding  adventure.  .  .  .  Stirring  and 
pmteitaiiiing  ballads  about  great  rides,  in  which  the  lines  gallop 
like  the  very  hoofs  of  the  horses." 

The  Times:  "  At  his  best  he  compares  not  unfavourably  with 
tlie  autlior  of  '  Barrack-Room  Ballads.'  " 

London:     Macmillan  and    Co.,   Limited. 

RIO  GRANDE'S  LAST  RACE,  AND  OTHER  VERSES. 

By  A.  B.  Patersox.    Tliirleenth  thousand.    Crown  Svo., 
cloth    gilt,    g-ilt    top,   .3?.    6d. ;    full   morocco,   gilt 
edges,  (is.    {postage  2d.) 
Spectator:  "There  is  no  mistaking  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Pater- 
son's  verse;   there  is  no  difficulty  in  feeling  the  strong  human 
interest  which  moves  in  it." 

Bookman:  "Now  and  again  a  deeper  theme,  like  an  echo 
from  the  older,  more  experienced  land,  leads  him  to  more  serious 
singing,  and  proves  that  real  poetry  is,  after  all,  universal.  It 
is  a  hearty  book." 

London :     Macmillan  and    Co.,    Limited. 


THE   SECRET   KEY,    AND    OTHER  VERSES. 

By  George   Essex  Evans.       With  portrait.       Crown 

Svo.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  to]),  .Is.  Ch\.;  full  morocco,  gilt 

edges,  (is.    {jiosfape  2d.) 

Hlaroow     HKRAT.n:      "There     is  .  .  .  tlie     breath     of     that 

iif)pMr(Miily  imindital  spirit  whicli  has  inspired  .  .  .  almost  all 

that  is  l>est  in  English  higlier  song." 

The  IU)()Kman:  "Mr.  I'A'ans  lias  written  many  charming  and 
musical  poems,  .  .  .  many  pretty  and  haunting  lines." 
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WINE  AND  ROSES:  A  New  Volume  of  Poems. 

By    Victor    J.    Dalky.     With    portrait.     Crown    8vo., 

cloth  ,^ilt,  ,i;ilt  lop,  3s.  (id.:  lull  iiiorocco,  gilt  edges, 

Os.   {poslage  ;.'(/.) 

Daily  Telegraph:    "Most  of  his  verse  is  tinged  with  sad 

ness — as  in  most   Irish  poetry — but  there  is  n  fine  imacrinative 

quality   thai    lifts   it    to    a    f.ar   higher   plane   than   th.at   of   tlie 

conventional    inclaneholy    rhpner.        There    are    poems    in    tlii.- 

boolr   that   recall   the   magic  of  Rossetti.     .     ,     .     Yii'tor  Diiley 

has  left  his  mark  in  the  beginnings  of  an  Anstr.alian  literature." 
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AT    DAWN    AND    DUSK:    POEMS. 

By   Victor    J.    Daley.     Third    edition.     With    photo- 
gravure portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
3s.  Od.;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  fis.    {postage  2d.) 
Bookman:   "These  verses  are  full  of  poetic  fancy  musically 
expressed. ' ' 

Sydney  Morning  Herald:  "The  indefinable  charm  is  here, 
and  the  spell,  and  the  music.  ...  A  distinct  advance  for 
Australian  verse  in  ideality,  in  grace  and  polish,  in  the  study 
of  the  rarer  forms  of  verse,  aud  in  the  true  faculty  of  poetic 
feeling   and   expression." 

Bulletin:  "Open  this  book  where  you  will,  you  are  caught 
at  once  into  a  land  of  dreams. ' ' 


HOW   HE   DIED,   AND   OTHER  POEMS. 

By  John  Tarrell.  Third  edition.  With  Memoir, 
Appreciations,  and  photogravure  portrait.  Crown 
Svo.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  3s.  (Id. :  full  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  fis.   (postage  2d.) 

Meluoubne  Aoe:  "  Farrell's  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  this  country  were  always  distinguished  by  a  fine,  stirring 
optimism,  a  genuine  sympathy,  and  an  idealistic  sentiment, 
wliich   in  the  liook   under  notice  find  their   fullest  expression." 

New  Zealand  Mail:  "  Of  the  part  of  Mr.  Farrell's  work  con- 
tained in  this  volimie  it  fs  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that 
it  has  long  .since  received  sincere  commendation,  not  only  from 
other  Australian  writers,  but  from  men  eminent  in  letters  in 
England   and   America." 
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WHEN  THE  WORLD  WAS  WIDE, 
AND   OTHER  VERSES. 

By  IlEXiiV  LAWSOK.  KiL;liteculli  llioiisnnd.  With 
photogravure  portrait  and  vignette  title.  Crown 
Svo.,  ch)th  gilt,  gilt  to]i,  3s.  fid.;  fnll  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  fis.   {postage  2d.) 

TiTK  Academy:  "These  ballads  (for  such  they  mostly  are-) 
abound  in  spirit  and  manliood,  in  the  colour  and  smell  of  Aus- 
tralian soil.  They  deserve  the  popularity  which  they  have  won 
in  Australia,  and  which,  we  trust,  this  edition  will  now  give 
them  in  England." 

The  Speaker  :  "  There  are  poems  in  '  In  the  Days  When  the 
World  was  Wide  '  which  are  of  a  higher  mood  than  any  yet 
heard  in  distinctively  Australian  poetry." 


VERSES,   POPULAR   AND   HUMOROUS. 

By    ITexry    Lawsox.      Sevcntoonlh    thousand.      Crown 
Svo.,  cloth   gilt,   3s.   fid.;    full   H,oroeeo,   gilt  edges, 
fis.    (postage  2(1.) 
For  cheaper  edilion   srr  Cominniiiratini   firries,   par/e  12. 

New  York  JofRXAr, :  "  Sucli  pride  as  a  man  feels  when 
lie  has  true  gr('atnos«  as  liis  guest,  this  newspaper  feels 
in  introducing  to  a  million  readers  a  man  of  ability  hitherto 
unknown  to  them.     Henry  Lawson  is  his  name." 


WHEN  I  WAS  KING,   AND   OTHER  VERSES. 

By  ITexut  Lawsox\  Eighth  thousand.  Crown  Svo., 
cloth  g'ilt,  3s.  fid.;  fidl  nioi-occo,  ^ill  edges,  6s. 
{postage  2d.) 

Also  in  two  parts,  entitled  "When  J  Was  King"  and  "The 

Ehlry  fiim."     Flee  pafje  12. 

Spectator  (London)  :  "A  good  deal  of  humour,  a  great  deal 
of  spirit,  and  a  robust  philosoi)liy  are  the  main  characteristics 
of  these  Australian  poets.  Because  they  write  of  a  world  they 
know,  and  of  feelings  tliey  have  thciiisclvr's  sliared  in,  they  are 
far  nearer  tlie  heart  of  ])netry  than  tlie  most  accomplished  de- 
votees of  a  literary  tradition." 
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1  rf^TRALIAN   ^TOTiTE^ 


WHILE  THE  BILLY  BOILS. 

By  IIknry  Lawson.     With  eight  illustrations  by  F.  P. 
Maliuiiy.     'i'hii'ly-lirst  lliousatul.     (/rown  8vo.,  cldtli 
,!4ilt,   ;^s.   (id.    (postage  2d.) 
For  rhcapcr  rdiiioii   srr  ('ninmanircdUh   Hcrics,  pafjc  12. 

TiiK  AcADFOMY:  "A  hook  of  honest,  direct,  sympatlietic, 
humorous  writing  about  Australia  from  within  is  worth  a 
lihrnry  of  travellers'  tales  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  real  book — a 
hook  ill  a  hundred.  His  language  is  terse,  supple,  and  richly 
i(lioniati(\     lie  can  tell  a  yarn  with  the  best." 


ON   THE   TRACK  AND   OVER  THE    SLIPRAILS. 

By    Henrv    Lawsux.      Xiu.cteenlh    thousand.      Crown 
8vo.,  clotli  gilt,  3s.   6d.    {postage  2d.) 
For  cheaper  edition  see  Commonwealth  Series,  page  12. 
Daily   Chronicle:    "Will    well    sustain   the    reputation    its 
author  has  already  won  as  the  best  writer  of  Australian  short 
stories  and  sketches  the  literary  world  knows." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "The  volume  now  received  will  do 
much  to  enliance  the  author's  reputation.  There  is  all  the 
quiet  irresistible  humour  of  Dickens  in  the  description  of  '  The 
Darling  River,'  and  the  creator  of  'Truthful  James'  never  di;' 
anvlliing  better  in  the  way  of  character  sketches  than  Steelman 
and  Mitchell." 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  BUSH. 

By    IIexrv    Lawsont.      Ninth    tlinnsand.      Crown    Svo.. 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd.    { postage  2d.) 

Also  in  tiro  parts,  entitled  "Send  Round  the  Hat"  and  "The 

Romance   of   the   t^irag."     See   page   12. 

Daily  Telegraph:  "  Tliese  stories  are  for  the  most  part 
episodes  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  direct  from  life 
....  and  Mr.  Lawson  contrives  to  make  them  wonderfully 
vivid  .  .  .  Mr.  Law.son's  new  stories  are  as  good  as  his  old 
ones,  and   higlier  jiraise  they  could  not  get." 

The  TUtlletin:  "These'  stories  are  tlie  real  Australia, 
written  by  tlie  foremost  living  Australian  author  .  .  .  I^awson's 
genius  remains  as  vivid  and  Iniman  as  when  lie  first  boiled  his 
literary  billy." 
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A U^TR.  1  L TA X   ^STORFEf^ 


JOE  WILSON  AND  HIS  MATES. 

By   Henuy   Lawson.      Tenth    thousaiul.      Cruwu   Svu., 
cloth  yilt,   3s.   Gd.    {postage  2d.) 

For  cheaper  edition  see  Commonvenllh   l^erirs.  page  12. 

The  Athenaeum  (London):  "This  is  a  Inn?  way  the  tieat 
work  ]\[r.  Lawson  has  yet  given  lis.  These  stories  are  so  good 
that  (from  the  literary  jioint  of  view  of  course)  one  hopes 
they  are  not  autobiographicaL  As  autoliiograjihy  they  woti1<1 
be  good,  as  pure  fiction  tliey  are  more  of  an  attainment." 

London:  Wm.  BlarJnrood  ((■  Sons. 


THE  RISING  OF  THE  COURT,  AND  OTHER 
SKETCHES  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

By  Henry  Lawson  With  coloured  cover  by  Lionel 
Lindsay.  Crown  Svo.,  wrapper  (Commonwealth 
Series),  Is.    {postage  Id.) 

Queensland  Times:  "These  stories  show  Lawson  at  his 
best,  and  Lawson  at  his  best  is  not  to  be  beaten  by  short  story 
writers    in    current    literature." 

Weekly  Press  (Christchurch)  :  "No  one  else  could  have 
written  tho'^e  sketches.  Lawson  has  so  much  feeling  and  so 
nuicli  humour." 


AN  OUTBACK  MARRIAGE:  A  Story  of  Australian  Life. 

By  A.  B.  Paterson,  author  of  "  The  Man  from  Snowy 
River,"  and  "Rio  Grande's  Last  Race."  Eii:;lilli 
tlioiisand.  {Commonwealth  Series),  Is.  {postage 
Id.) 

Scotsman:  "The  chief  virtue  of  the  book  lies  in  its  fresh 
and  vivid  presentment  of  the  wild  life  and  the  picturesque  man- 
ners of  the  Australian  hush,  while  in  form  and  style  it  claims 
recognition  as  a  work  of  consideral)le  literary  distinction." 

Pall  IMall  Cazette:  "The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  fresli 
and  breezy  .  .  .  Altogether,  this  is  a  distinctly  interesting 
story." 

Olasoow  IIi'.ram):  ".  .  .  .  will  stand  comparison  with  works 
of  fiction  produced  in  any  part  of  the  English-speaking  world." 
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CHEAP   REPRJXT.'^ 


THE   COMMONWEALTH   SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.,  picture  cover,  Is.  each    (postage  Id.) 

TirE  Rising  of  the  Court.  By  Henry  Lawson 

Send  Eound  the  Hat:  Stories.  By  Henry  Lawson 

The  Roj^ianoe  of  the  Swag  :  Stories.     By  Henry  Lawson 

When  T  was  King  :  Verses.  By  Henry  Laivson 

The  Elder  Son:  Verses.  By  Henry  Lawson 

Joe  Wilson:  Stories.  By  Henry  Lawson 

Joe  Wilson's  Mates:  Stories  By  Henry  Lawson 

On  the  Track:  Stories,  By  Henry  Lawson 

Over  the  Sliprails:   Stories,  By  Henry  Lawson 

Popular  Verses.  By  Henry  Lawson 

HusroROUs  Verses.  By  Henry  Lawson 

While  the  Billy  Boils:  Stories— Fii'st  Series. 

By  Henry  Lawson 

While  the  Billy  Boils:  Stories— Second  Series. 

By  Henry  Lawson 

An  Outback  Marriage.         ^   ■  By  A.  B.  Paterson 

The  Old  Bush  Songs.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Paterson 

My  Chinee  Cook,  and  other  Humorous  Verses. 

By  Brunton  Stephens 

History  of  Australian  Bushranging.     By  Charles  White 

Part  I.  — The  Early  Days. 
Part  11.-1850  to  1862.  * 
Part  I  IT. -1863  to  1869. 
Part  IV.-1869  to  1878. 

.-..For  press  nvticcf;  of  iJiese  hool-s:  see  pages  5,  9,   lU,   11,   15, 
and  IG  of  this  Catalogue. 
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SPECIAL   AUSTRALIAN   EDITIONS 


THE  PRAYER  BOOK  DICTIONARY. 

Edited  by  G.  IIarfoed,  M.A.,  and  Mokley  Stkvenson 
M.A.     Crown  4to.,  half  morocco,  30s.  (pontage  Is. 

"The  Praj'er  Book  Dictionary"  deals  with  the  origing 
history,  use  and  teaching  of  the  several  editions  of  the  Bool 
of  Common  Praj'er  within  the  Anglican  comnumioii 
Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  information  unde 
the  titles  most  likely  to  be  referred  to,  Prayer  Book  term 
being  uniformly  pref.  rred.  Where  it  has  been  necessar; 
to  collect  material  in  longer  articles,  cross  reference 
direct  the  reader  to  the  subsidiary  topics  included.  A  conipre 
hensive  Table  of  Subjects  in  Prayer  Book  order  serves,  more 
over,  as  a  Subject  Index,  and  at  the  end  of  each  articl 
reference  is  made  to  the  sectii)n  of  tliis  Table  where  kindrei 
topics  are  mentioned  witli  their  authors.  Thus  the  ful 
resources  of  the  Dictionary  under  any  head  can  be  readil 
unlocked. 

London:   Sir  Isaac   Pit  man   lO    Sons. 


LAURENCE  HOPE'S 
LOVE  LYRICS. 

Uniforiuly    bound    in     fancy    boards  with  cloth   bad 
5s.  i^er  volume    (postage  3d.) 

The  Garden  of  Kama. 

Daily  Chronicle:  "No  one  has  so  truly  interpreted  th 
Indian  mind — no  one,  transcribing  Indian  thought  into  on 
literature,  has  retained  so  high  and  serious  a  level,  and  quit 
apart  from  the  rarity  of  themes  and  setting — the  verses  remai 
— true  poems. ' ' 

Stars  op  the  Desert. 

Outlook:     "It    is    not    merely    tliat    these    verses    descril 
Oriental   scenes   and   describe   them   with   vividness,   there   is 
feeling  in  the  rhythm — a  timbre  of  the  words  tliat  seems  aki 
to  the  sand  and  palm-trees  and  the  changeless  East." 

Indian  Love. 

Spectator:    "The   poetry   of   Laurence   Hope   must   hold 
unique  place   in   modern  letters.     No   woman  has  written   lin< 
so   full   of   a   strange   primeval   savagery — a   haunting   music- 
the  living  force  of  poetry." 

London :   William   Heinemann. 
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Mli^CELLANEOUi^ 


A  BUSH  CALENDAR. 

By  Amy  E.  Maok.  Second  etiitiuii,  with  4li  i>li()to- 
graplis  I  if  birds,  llowers,  bush  scenes,  etc.  Small 
4to.,  cloth,  OS.  (id.    (puslage  Id.) 

Sklborne  Magazim;:  "  Tt  is  with  a  pleasing;  sense  of  sur- 
prise tliat  we  read  Mrs.  Harrison's  briglitiy-wrilten  studies  of 
Nature  as  she  is  seen  by  the  seeing  eye." 

Literary  World:  "A  pleasant  little  book  .  .  .  There  is 
much  to  interest  those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
antipodes  .  .  .  and  to  those  who  know  the  country,  the  vivid 
descriptions  will  bring  back  many  happy  recollections." 


BUSH    DAYS. 

* 

By  Amy  E.  Mack.     Willi  3'J  ])liotn,-raplis.     Small  4to., 
cloth   (unifonu  with  "A  Bush  Calendar"),  os.  Gd. 

{puslage  Id.) 

T.  P. 's  Weekly  (Luiuluii):  "A  delightful  book  of  descrip- 
tive studies  iu  luiture. ' ' 

Bookseller  (Louduu):  "Utterly  delightful  iu  every  seuse 
of  the  word. ' ' 

Book  Lover:  "A  succession  of  moaiories  of  happy  times 
with  nature. ' ' 

Sydney  Morning  Herald:  "Deals  with  many  asjiects  of 
outdoor  life,  and  that  fascinating  inner  heart  of  it,  the  hidden 
life   of   the   bush." 


BUSHLAND    STORIES. 

By     AiiY      E.     Mack.       "Willi     coloured     ilhislratioiis. 
Crown  Svo..  clolli,  os.  (id.   (postage  2d.) 

Academy  :  "  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
welcome  from  Austi-alia  a  book  of  so  many  charming  short  stories 
as  five  contained  in  the  volume  before  us." 

Scotsman  :  "  Charming  and  simple  nursery  tales,  appetisingly 
touched  with  local  colour  of  the  Bush." 

Birmingham  Daily  Post  :  "  There  is  a  daintiness  and  distinct 
charm  in  these  fairy  tales." 
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MIISGE  LLANEOUIS 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Passages   selected   from   Australian   and   New  Zealand 

poetry,    edited    by    Bertram    Stevens.  Crown 

16uio.,  liuiiJ   moroeeo,  gilt  edges,  3s.   (id.  {postage 
2d.) 

Sypnky  Morning  Hkrai.d:  "The  poetical  quotations  form  a 
choice  anthology  of  Australian  verse  .  .  .  The  book  should 
have  a  .special  claim  for  Australian  use." 

Daily  Telegraph:  "A  dainty  little  volume  .  .  .  The 
selections  have  been  carefully  made,  and  the  little  book  is  a 
collection  of  poetic  flowers  of  the  soil  as  well  as  an  autograph 
album." 


DOT  AND  THE  KANGAROO. 

By  Ethel  C.  Pedley.     Illustrated  by  F.  P.  Mahony. 

Xiii.lli    Ihuusand.      Cruwu    Svu.,    cloth   gilt,   'Js.    (Jd. 
{postage   2d.) 

Sydnky  Morning  Herald :  "  '  Dot  and  the  Kangaroo'  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  most  cliarming  books  that  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  child.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Prank 
P.  Alahony,  who  seems  to  have  entered  thorougldy  into  tlie 
animal  wurld  of  Australia.  Tlic  stoiy  is  altogether  Australian. 
...  It  is  told  so  simph-,  and  yet  so  artistically,  that  even  tlie 
'  grown-ups  '  amongst  us  must  enjoy  it." 


HISTORY   OF  AUSTRALIAN  BUSHRANGING. 

By  CuARLKS  AN'iiiTi;.  In  I  parts,  with  man}-  poll  raits 
anil  illuslralioiis.  Crown  Syo.,  j.aper  covers.  Is. 
each   {postage   Id.  each ) 

Ykar  Book  of  Ai'stkai.ia  :  "The  bushrangers  have  long  since 
left  the  stage  of  Australian  history,  but  their  evil  deeds  live 
after  tliem,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
Having  collected  all  the  published  details  relating  to  the  career 
of  the  Tasmanian  as  well  as  the  Australian  ganjjs,  Mr.  White 
has  redupcil  them  to  a  very  readable  narrative,  which  may  fairly 
be  termed  a  liistory.  In  this  sluipe  it  forms  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  general  history  of  the  country,  especially  as  a 
picture  of  social  life  in  the  past." 
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MISGELLANEOUl!^ 


TO-MORROW: 

A   Dramatic  Sketch  of  the  Charactep  and  Envipon- 
ment  of  Robert  Greene. 

By  J.   Le   Gay  Brereton.       Royal    16mo.,    wrapper, 
Is.  Gd.   {postage  Id.) 

Sydney  Morning  Herald:  "  Must  be  pronounced  the  first 
Australian  play  of  literary  wortli." 

Glasgow  Herald:  "In  this  very  clever  dramatic  sketch  Mr. 
Brereton  has  given  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  true  capacity 
for  play-writing." 

The  Nation  (London)  :  "A  remarkable  and  genuinely  poetic 
l.lay." 


THE  OLD  BUSH  SONGS. 

Collected  and  edited  by  A.  B.  Paterson,  author  of 
"  The  Man  from  Snowy  River,"  "  Rio  Grande's 
Last  Race,''  &c.  Twelfth  thousand.  Crown  Svo. 
(Commoniccdltli  Series),  Is.   (postage  Id.) 

Daily  Telegraph:  "  llude  and  rugged  these  old  bush  songs 
are,  but  they  carry  in  their  vigorous  lines  the  very  impress  of 
their  origin  and  of  their  genuineness  .  .  .  Mr.  Paterson  has 
done  his  work  like  an  artist." 


COOKERY  BOOK  OF  GOOD  AND  TRIED 
RECEIPTS. 

Compiled  for  the    Presbyterian   W^onien's  Missionary 
Association. 

Twelfth    edition,   enlarged,    completing'   145,000    copies. 
Crown   8vo.,   cloth,   Is.    (postage   Id.) 

Extract  from  Preface:  "The  young  and  inexperienced 
housekeeper  need  have  no  fear  of  failure  provided  slie  follow^ 
carefully  tlio  directions  given,  as  the  aim  of  this  book  lias 
always  been,  not  only  to  provide  wholesome  and  economical 
receipes  for  capable  housewives,  but  to  help  tliose  who  liave 
not  had  tlie  benefit  of  maternal  guidance  and  home  training. 
It  is  significant  that  many  discerning  women  have  made  a 
liabit  of  giving  a  copy  of  the  '  Presbyterian  Cookery  Book  '  to 
every  new  bride  of  their  acquaintance." 
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MISCELLANEO  US 


THE   ANNOTATED    CONSTITUTION    OF 
THE   AUSTRALIAN    COMMONWEALTH. 

By  Sir  John  Quick,  LL.D.,  and  R.  R.  Garran,  C.M.G. 
Royal  Svo.,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

TiiK  Times:   "A  monument  of  induslrv." 


THE  LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  IN 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  J.  H.  Hammond,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  C.  G.  W.  David- 
son, B.A..  LL.B.,  Barristeis-at-Law.     Demy  8vo., 
clotli,  7s.  6d.    (postage  3d.) 
Sydney    Morning    Herald:     "A    valuablu    contribution    lo 
legal  literature." 


"O"^ 


THE   JUSTICES'    MANUAL    AND    POLICE    GUIDE. 

A  Synopsis  of  ofTenees  punishable  by  indictment  and 
on  summary  conviction,  definitions  of  crimes,  mean- 
ings of  leg'al  phrases,  hints  on  evidence,  procedure, 
police  duties,  &c.,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Coni]iiled  by  Daniel  Stephen,  Sub-Inspector  of 
Police.  Third  edition,  thorou.tihly  i-evised  to  the 
be.uinniiiii'  of  1013,  includiiiii'  all  new  and  consoli- 
dated Acts,  and  with  a  cha))ter  on  Finger  Prints 
by  Inspector  Childs.  Demy  Svo.,  cloth,  7s.  (id. 
(postage  3d.)  [Just  published. 

Sydney  jMorning  Herald,  reviewing  tlie  second  edition 
(190fi):  "Justices  of  the  Peace  and  otliors  concerned  in  tlie 
administration  of  the  law  will  find  tlie  value  of  this  adnnrahly- 
arrangcd  work  .  .  .  We  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  first 
edition,   and  the  second  edition  is  better  tlian   the  first." 


RACIAL   DECAY: 

A  Compilation  of  Evidence  from  \Vopld  Sources. 

By  Octavius  C.  Beale,  A  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1907,  aud  of  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales,  1903.  With  numerous  dia- 
grams.   Crown  4to.,  paper  cover,  2s.  Gd.  (post.  3d.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


DAIRYING  IN  AUSTRALASIA:  Farm  and  Factory. 
By    M.    A.    O'CALLACiiiAN^    Chief    of    Dairy  Branch, 
Department    of    Agriculture.      Contains   oyer   700 
pages   and    more    than    200    plates.       Eoyal    Svo., 
(•loth,  10s.    {postage  5cl.) 

Contents  :  I.  How  to  Select  and  Equip  a  Dairy  Farm — 
II.  The  Dairy  Herd— III.  The  Various  Breeds  of  Cattle— IV. 
Tlie  Jersey — V.  The  Guernsey — VI.  South  Hams  or  South 
Devons — VII.  The  Dairy  Shorthorn — VIII.  lUawarra  Dairy 
Cattle — IX.  The  Ayrshire — X.  Ilolstein,  Dutch,  or  Friesian 
Cattle— XI.  Kerry  Cattle— XII.  The  Dexter— XIII.  Other 
Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle— XIV.  Cattle  Breeding— XV.  How  to 
Judge  Dairy  Cattle — XVI.  (iuenou's  Escutcheon  Theory — XVII. 
Management  of  the  Dairy  Herd — XVIII.  The  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle — XIX.  Herd  Testing  Associations — XX.  The  Microbe 
and  the  Dairy  Farmer — XXI.  Dairy  Inspection  and  Cleanli- 
ness— XXII.  Water  for  Dairy  Purposes,  from  a  Bacteriological 
Point  of  View— XXII] .  Cattle  Diseases— XXIV.  Milking  by 
Machinery— XXV.  Cow's  Milk— XXVI.  Milk  Standards— 
XXVII.  'The  Testing  of  Milk  and  its  Products— XXVIII. 
Separating — XXIX.  Butter  INIanufacture — XXX.  The  Cause 
of  Decomposition  and  the  Means  of  Preserving  Dairy  Products 
— XXXI.  Cream  Grading — XXXII.  Bacterial  Butter  Taints — 
XXXIII.  Condensed  Milk— XXXIV.  Cheese  Manufacture— 
XXXV.  Margarine  in  Relation  to  Butter— XXXVI.  Dairying 
in  the  Argentine — XXXVII.  Siberia  from  a  Dairying  Point  of 
View — XXXVIII.  The  Pig  on  the  Dairy  Farm — Appendices. 

The  Dairy  (London):  "A  compendium  of  exact  and 
scientific  experimental  knowledge  which  will  be  found  of  the 
utmost  value  to  anyone  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  dairy  farm- 
ing and  its  cognate  trades  ...  It  gives  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takeable  language  the  whole  of  the  dairy  manipulation  from 
beginning  to  end  .  .  .  The  author  has  dealt  with  the  points 
at  issue  in  so  general  a  manner  that  his  book  is  of  world-wide 
application  and  usefulness  .  .  .  An  illuminating  series  of 
chapters  on  all  phases  of  milk  questions  and  problems." 

The  Field  (London)  :  "  He  knows  his  subject  well  and  has 
rendered  a  .service  to  the  dairying  industry  by  placing  at  its 
disposal  a  book  of  high  instructive  value  and  practical 
character." 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette:  "If  medical  men  were  to 
suggest  that  this  book  on  dairying  would  be  very  useful  to 
those  engaged  in  the  milk  trade,  in  a  short  time  much  of  the 
deplorable  ignorance  that  now  exists  on  the  prevention  of  the 
infection  of  milk  with  all  kinds  of  bacteria  would  be  dispelled." 
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Ml  8GELLANE0US 


SIMPLE   TESTS    FOR   MINERALS. 

By  Joseph  Campbell,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.E.   Fourth 

edition,  revised  and  cnlai-i^ed  (conipietini^-  the 
twelfth  thousand).  With  iliust rations.  Cloth, 
round  corners,  3s.  (id.    {postage  Id.) 

Ballabat  Stab:  "  This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  scientific  and  practical  miner." 

Bendigo  Evening  Mail:  "  Should  he  in  every  prosjiector's 
kit.  It  enables  any  intelligent  man  to  ascertain  for  himself 
whether  any  mineral  he  may  discover  has  a  commercial  value." 

Newcastle  Moumng  IIekalu:  "The  hook  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  one." 

Wyalong  Stab  :  "  Now  it  will  be  possible  for  miners  and 
prospectors  to  test  any  mineral  which  has  a  commercial  value." 


THE  PLANTS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES: 

An  Analytical  Key  to  the  Floweping'  Plants  (except 
Grasses  and  Rushes)  and  Ferns  of  the  State,  writh  a 
list   of  native  plants  discovered  since  1893. 

By  W.  A.  Dixon,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.  With  Glossary  and 
49  diagrams.  Foolscap  8vo,,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
{postage  2d.) 

Natube:  "A  liandy  little  book  providing  a  compact  guide 
for  naming  flowers  in  the  field." 

Sydney  Morning  Hekald:  "A  valuable  eoutribution  to  the 
botanic  literature  of  Australia." 


IRRIGATION     WITH     SURFACE     AND     SUBTER- 
RANEAN  WATERS,    AND    LAND   DRAINAGE. 

By  W.  Gibbons  Cox,  C.E.  With  81  illustrations  and 
a  coloured  map  of  Australia.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  fid.   {postage  2d.) 

The  Aisthalasiax  :  ■' Tlie  most  valuiihle  c()ii(ril)ution  to  the 
literature  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
Australia." 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE   HOME  DOCTORING   OF   ANIMALS. 

By  Harold  Leenet,  M.R.C.V.S.  Fourth  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  with 
nearly  100  illlustrations.  8vo.,  cloth,  12s,  6d. 
(postage  8d.) 

Contents. — I.  Diseases  of  the  Blood — II.  Diseases  of  the 
Heart — III.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System — IV.  Tumours — 
V.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs — VI.  Diseases  of  the 
Eye — VII.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System — VIII. 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs — IX.  Diseases  connected  with 
Parturition — X.  Troubles  of  the  New  Born — XI.  Skin  Diseases 
— XII.  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases — XIII.  Diseases  of  the 
Foot — XIV.  Lameness  and  Bone  Diseases — XV.  Wounds  and 
their  Treatment — XVI.  Bleeding:  How  to  arrest  Bleeding  and 
how  to  Classify — XVII.  Operations:  Such  as  Castrating  and 
Docking — XVIII.  Blisters,  Blistering,  Firing,  Scions,  Seton- 
ing — XIX.  Poisons  and  Antidotes — XX.  Antiseptics  and  Disin- 
fectants— XXI.  Anaesthesia,  Insensibility  to  Pain — XXII. 
Physicking,  Purging  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Dogs,  and 
Cats— XXIII.  Diseases  of  Poultry— XXIV.  Administration  of 
Medicines — XXV.  Medicines:  A  Comprehensive  Series  of  Pre- 
scriptions— XXVI.  Nursing  and  Foods  for  the  Sick — XXVII. 
Methods  of  Control  or  Trammelling  Animals — XXVIII.  Vices, 
Tricks,  and  Bad  Habits  of  the  Horse. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BOILER 

CONSTRUCTION: 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Useful  Information  for 
Practical  Men. 

By  W.  D.  Cruickshank,  M.  I.  Mech.  E.,  late  Chief 
Engineering  Surveyor,  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment. Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
70  illustrations.     8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  15s,  (postage  3d.) 

The  Times  (Engineering  Supplement):  "Mr.  Cruickshank 
has  given  a  useful  work  to  boiler  designers  and  superintendents. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  '  handiness  '  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
wliich  enables  the  reader  to  locate  any  subject  quickly." 

JOUENAL     OF      THE     MARINE      ENGINEERS'      ASSOCIATION:      "A 

practical  treatise  on  the  construction  and  management  of  steam 
boilers,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  practical  engineers," 
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Mlf^CELLANEOr^ 


AUSTRALIAN  NAVAL  AND 
MILITARY  ANNUAL. 

Publislic'd  for  the  Australian  National  Defence  League. 
Royal  8vo.,  boards,  5s.   {postage  2d.) 

Contents:  ]\Iilitary  Defence  Acts  and  Statistics,  Regulations 
and  Syllabus  of  ^lilitary  College,  Commonwealth  ]\Iilitia,  Rifle 
Clubs,  etc.,  Naval  Defence  Acts,  Naval  Forces,  and  much 
official  and  other  useful  information. 


LIGHT  HORSE  POCKET  BOOK. 

Compiled  l)y  Lieut.  D.  C.  IIowell  Price,  A.  and  T. 
Staff.  A  concise  guide  to  R<^gulations,  Field 
Ti-aining',  Camp  Duties,  Equitation,  etc.  With 
Nominal  and  other  Rolls.  Pocket  size,  limp  cloth. 
Is.    6d.    (pnsiafjc   y2d.) 


INFANTRY  POCKET  BOOK. 

Compiled  by  Lieut.  R.  Stupaut.  A  concise  guide  to 
Regfulations,  Field  Training,  Musketry,  Camp 
Duties,  etc.  AVitl.  prefatory  not-e  by  Colonel  W. 
Holmes,  D.S.O.,  V.D.,  Nominal,  Section  and 
Attendance  Rolls,  and  Duty  Roster.  Pocket  size, 
lim]i   cloth.   Is.   Gd.    (postage   Voc?.) 


THE  CADET  HAND  BOOK. 

Com])iIed  l)y  Lieut.  R.  Stupart.  A  concise  guide  to 
Reg'uialions,  Duties  of  Non-Corn's.,  Gnards  and 
Sentries,  etc.,  with  Attendance  Roll  for  Section 
Connuanders.  Pocket  size,  limp  cloth,  9d. 
[postage  Y>(^.) 


RIFLE   EXERCISES   AND   MUSKETRY 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  CADETS. 

Compiled    by    Lieut.    R.    Stupart.      Paper   cover,    6d. 
[postage  Yzd.) 
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SCnOOL  FlUPPLEMEXTARY  READIXG  BOOK.'^ 


THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY 
OF  AUSTRALIAN  VERSE. 

Edited  by  Bkkti;a]m  Ste\kn.s  and  (iKuiiOK  Mackaness, 
M.A.   (Syd.)       ^^'illl    notes.       Crown    8vo.,    clotii. 
Isr.  3d.    (postage  Id.) 
This    volume    contains    all    the    best    verse    written    in    Aus- 
tralia  and   New  Zealand.   suital)le    for   junior    classes.     It    has 
been  ado^ited  l)y  the  N.S.W.  De]iartnient  of  Public  Instruction 
for  supplementary  rea(linf]f  in  primary  schools. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  POETS. 

Edited  by  Bertraim  Stevens  and  George  Mackaness, 
M.A".   (Syd.)       With   notes.       Crown    Svo.,    cloth, 
Is.  nd.    {postage  Id.) 
The  contents  have  been  selected  from  the  pulilished  work  of 
Gordon.    Kendall,    Paterson,    Lawson,     Ooilvie,    Daley,    Essex 
Evans,  Bnmton  Stephens,  Mrs.  Foott,  Dorothea  Mackellar,  and 
many    other    welbknown    writers.     In    addition,    the    book    con- 
tains   a    number    of    line    poems    not    obtainable    in    any    other 
volume,  and  it  is  easily  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  collection  of 
Australian    verse    entirely    suitable    for    youn^    readers.     It    is 
prescribed  for  use  in  the  High  and  Secondary  Schools  of  New 
South  Wales. 


TEENS:  a  Story  of  Australian  Schoolgirls. 

By  Louise  Mack.       Illustrated  by  Fi-ank  P.  Maiiony. 

Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  Is.  fid.    {postage  2d.) 

Sydxey  "MoTsxixn  Hfralp:  "Ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  who 

feel    the   resi)onsi])ility   of   choosing   the    reading  books    of    the 

young  ...  its     gaiety,    impulsiveness    and     youthfulness    will 

charm  them." 


GIRLS  TOGETHER:   a  Story  of  Australian  Schoolgirls. 

By  Louise  Mack.     Illustrated  by  George  W.  Lambert. 

Crown   Svo.,  cloth,  Is.  M.    {postage  2d.) 

Qukenslander:  "A  story  told  in  a  dainty  style  that  makes 

it  attractive  to  all.     It  is  "fresh,  bright,  and  cheery,  and  well 

worth  a  place  on  any  Australian  bookshelf." 
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SCHOOL  {SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS 

LIFE   OF  LAPEROUSE. 

By   Erxest   Scott.     AVith   illustraliuiis.     Crown   8vo., 
cloth.  Is.  3d.    [pontayc   Id.) 

Tliis  charming  and  instructive  storj^  of  the  life  and  work  of 
France's  sailor  hero,  who  was  so  closely  associated  witli  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  first  ever  puhlished  in 
English,  and  will  give  Lap^rouse  the  place  he  deserves  in  onr 
historv. 


LIFE  OF  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  BOTANIST. 

Bj'  Mrs.  F.  Dan\-ers  Power.     With  portrait.     Crown 

Rvo..   clotli,  Is.   3(1.    (postage  Id.) 


WATERSIDE  STORIES,  BIRDLAND  STORIES, 
AND  BUSHLAND  STORIES. 

By  Amy  E.  Mack,  author  of  "  A  Rush  Calendar,"  etc. 
Crown  Svo..  cloth,  Od.  each    {postage  la*^.) 

Tiiese  stories  have  been  adopted  for  supplementary  reading 
in  ])rimary  schools,  and  are  tlie  best  of  their  kind  j'et  ])ro- 
duced  in  Australia.  Tliey  are  also  imblished  in  one  volume 
under  the  tith'  "' I'ushland  Stories"    (see  page  14). 


DOT  AND  THE  KANGAROO. 

By  Ethel  C.  Pedley.     Illustrated  by  F.  P.  Maliony. 

Ci-own   fivo..   cloth.   Is.   3d.    (postage  Id.) 


THE    STORY    OF    W.    C.    WENTWORTH: 
AUSTRALIA'S    FIRST    PATRIOT. 

By  Lewis  Deer  and  John  Barr.  With  portrait  and 
illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.   (postage  Id.) 

Daily  Telkorath  :  "  An  admiraldy-writton  biogi-aphy,  suitable 
for  use  as  a  reader  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools.  Thoy  have 
jointly  presented  the  main  facts  in  the  career  of  Wentwortli  with 
historical  accuracy,  as  well  as  in  capital  hteraiy  style." 

Bulletin  :  "  Is  intended  for  school  children  and  will  be  of 
gn^at  value  to  them.  It  will  also  supply  the  general  reader  with 
a  coacise  and  impartial  account  of  Wontworth's  carei-r  which 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhi'i-e.  The  authors  have  done  their  work 
well." 
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EnUCATIONAL 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   SYDNEY. 

Demy  8vo.,   linen,  2s.   6d. ;   paper  cover,   Is.    (postage 
3d.)  [Published  annually  in  June. 


MANUAL  OF  PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS  HELD  BY 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY. 

Demy  Svo.,  paper  cover,  Is.   (postage  Id.) 

[Publifihed  annuaUi/  in  September,  and  dated  the 
year  following  that  in  which  it  is  issued. 


AN   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    INFINITESIMAL 
CALCULUS, 

By  H.  S.  Carslaw,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor 

of    Matheinatics  in    the    University    of     Sydney. 

Second    e<lition,  revised.       Demy    Svo.,   cloth,  5s. 
(postage  2d.) 

London:  Longmans,  Green  ((■  Co, 


PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

By  J.  A.  Pollock,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  0.  U. 
VoNWiLLKR,  Demonstrator  in  Physics,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney.  Part  I.  With  30  diagrams. 
Svo.,  paper  cover,  3s.  9d.   (postage  2d.) 


ABRIDGED    MATHEMATICAL   TABLES. 

By  S.  H.  Barraclough,  B.E.,  M.M.E.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.E.     Demy  Svo.,  cloth,  Is.   (postage  Id.) 

Logarithms,     &e.,     pnblished     separately,     price     6d. 
(postage  Id.) 
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EDrCATIOXAL 


HISTORY    OF    AUSTRALASIA: 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  with 
Chapters  on  Australian  Literature,  Industries,  and 
Land  Settlement. 

By  Arthur  W.  Jose,  author  of  "  The  Growtli  f>f  the 

Empire."      Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with 

many     new     maps    and    illustrations    from     rare 

originals    in    the    Mitchell    Library.      Crown    Svo., 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.    {postage  2d.) 

The  Bulletin:   "It  is  the  most  complete  handbook  on  the 

subject   available ;   the   tone   is   judicial   and   the   workmanship 

thorough  .  .  .  The  new  chapter  on  Australian  Literature  is  the 

best  view  yet   presented." 

Umted  Empire   (London)  :   "The  liest  short  account  of  Aus- 
tralasian history." 

Glasgow  IIeralu:  "Adjuirnldy  written  and  well  illustrated." 
Spectator    (London)  :   "  His  bonk  is  lioth  clear  and  interest- 
ing,   and    tins    edition    contains    two    new    and    very    valuable 
chapters." 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  J.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.B.     Fourth  edition,  i-evised 
ami  enlarged,  with  13  folding  majis  and  iu    illus- 
trations.    Crown  cSvo.,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd.    {postage 
2d.) 
This   is   the    standard   text  hook    on   the    suliject,   and    it   has 
been    thorougldy    revised   and    largely    re-written.     It    lias    also 
been   issued  for  general  readers  luider  the  title   "  The  Mother 
State"    (see   page   3). 


LAW  AND  LIBERTY. 

A  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy  for 
the  Use  of  Statesmen,  Teachers,  and  Students. 
By  Alexander  W.  Johnston,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd.    {postage  2d.) 

The  Aoe:  "  Wortliy  of  commendation,  for  it  introduces  fresh- 
ness into  n  lienvy  hot  important  subject  ...  As  a  series  of 
concise  jironouncc'nients  whicli  convey  ideas  and  induce  thought 
it  is  well  worth  reading." 

London:  Walter  Scott  Puhlisliing  Co.  Ltd. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


1 


THE    CUTTER'S    GUIDE. 

A  Manual  t>t'  Dresscutting  and  Ladies'  Tailoring.     By 
M.    E.    IvOBKRTS^    Lecturer    at    Sydney    Tecluiifal 

Collei^e.  Third  edit  inn,  rt'vised  and  enlari^ed,  wilh 
150  diagrams.  Crown  4to.,  clulli  gilt,  7s.  (id. 
(postage  2d.) 

Tailors'  Art  Journal:  "To  all  those  inquirers  from  wliom 
we  have  had  continued  correspondence  asking  for  information  as 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  perfecting  their  knowledge  in  the 
rudiments  of  ladies'  dressmaking  and  tailoring,  we  can  safely 
say  that  no  hook  is  better  suited  for  their  purpose  than  this." 

Woman's  Budget:  "So  simple  are  the  directions  given  that 
the  hook  has  only  to  he  known  to  find  a  place  in  all  houses 
where  the  women-folk  are  anxious  to  understand  the  useful  art 
of  dresscutting." 


GARMENT   CUTTING  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  Course  of  Scientilic  Garment  Cutting  for  Schools. 
By  M.  E.  lionKK'i'S.  Prescribed  for  use  in  Girls' 
High  Schools.  With  -lO  diagrams.  Crown  4to., 
boards,  2s.   fid.    {postage  Id.) 


DRESSCUTTING  MEASURE  BOOK. 

Fov  Students  and  ru]>ils  using  "The  Cutters'  Guide," 
and  "Garment  Cutting'  for  Girls."  fid.  (postage 
V-id.) 


A    JUNIOR    COURSE    OF    FIRST    AID: 

Fop  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Aids,  and  Ppimary  Schools. 

By  Gkorck  Lane  Mullins,  M.D.       With  3U  illustra- 
tions, Od.   (post  free  7d.) 


FIRST    AID    IN    NURSING: 

Pop  the  Bush  and  Countpy,  and  for  use  in  Schools. 

By  MiiS.  W.  J\L  Thomas  (Sister  Dickson).     Illustrated. 
Toolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.    (postage  Id.) 
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E  DUG  AT  TONAL 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,   COMPOSITION,   AND 
PRECIS  WRITING. 

By  James  Conway^  Headmaster  at  Cleveland-st. 
Superioi'  Public  Seliool,  Sydney.  Prescribed  by 
N.S.W,  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Teachers'  Examinations.  New  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  3s  Gd. 
{postage  2d.) 


A   SMALLER   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR,   COMPOSITION, 
AND  PRECIS  WRITING. 

By    Jajies    Coxway,       New  edition,  revised   and  en- 
larged.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  Is.  Gd.   {postage  Id.) 


THE    AUSTRALIAN    OBJECT    LESSON    BOOK. 

Part  I.  — For  Infant  and  Junior  Classes.  Second 
edition,  with  43  illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.   {postage  Id.) 

Part  II.  — For  advanced  Classes.  Second  edition,  with 
113  illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2s.  Od.  {post- 
age 2d.) 

NEW   TESTAMENT  LESSONS. 

By  Rev.  John  Burgess,  D.T).  Part  I. — The  Life  of 
Christ.  Foolscap  8vo.,  paper  cover,  Is.  {post- 
age Id.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM. 

By    John    I'.iTi;f;Kss,    D.D.      Pari    T. — Questions    1-3S, 
4d.   {postage  Id.) 

Part  IT.  — Questions  39-Sl,   (id.    {postage    Id.) 
Part    lir.  — Questions  82-107,  fid.    {postage   Id.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 


BRUSHWORK   FROM  NATURE,   WITH  DESIGN. 

By  J.  E.  Branch,  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  N.S.W.,  for 
Teachers'  Examinations.  With  19  coloured  and  5 
other  plates.  Demy  4to.,  decorated  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
{postage  3d.) 

The  Schoolmaster  (London):  "The  teaching  is  very  care- 
fully set  out,  and  is  quite  u])  to  the  standard  of  English  authors 
in  the  same  subject.  The  plates,  too,  are  verj'  carefully  de- 
scribed and  explained,  and  many  useful  hints  are  embodied  in 
the  notes.  W'e  have  nothing  hut  jiraise  for  the  matter,  style, 
and  get-up  of  the  book." 


WIRE  WORK  FOR  BOYS  AND   GIRLS. 

By  Charles  E.  Dawson.     With  25  Diagrams.     Crown 
4to.,  jDaper  cover,  Is.  Gd.    {postage  Id.) 

These  exercises  are  the  outcome  of  i)ractical  work  in  manual 
training  carried  oiit  by  the  author. 


TOY-MAKING  FOR  BOYS. 

By     Charles     E.     Dawson.       With     23     diagrams. 
Crown  4to.,  paper  cover,  2s.    {postage  Id.) 


COMMONWEALTH   MANUAL   TRAINING 
SERIES. 

Concrete  Guide  to  Paper-Folding  for  Design. 
Is.  Gd.  {postage  Id.) 

Pupils'  Paper-Folding  Books  for  Classes  I.  and  II., 
Class  III.,  and  Class  IV.     Id.  each. 

Teachfrs'  Manual  of  Cardp.oard  Modelling  for 
Classes  11.  and  III.   (Lower).     Is.   {postage  2d.) 

Pupils'  Cardboard  Modelling  and  Drawing  Book. 
3d. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
SINGING  CLASSES. 

By  Hugo  Alpen^  ei-Superintenclent  of  Music,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  New  South  Wales. 
8vo.,  paper  cover,  Is.    (postage  Id.) 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

Revised  edition,  with  8  maps  and  19  illustrations.     64 
pages.     6d.    (post  free  7d.) 


GEOGRAPHY    OF    EUROPE.    ASIA,    AFRICA, 
AND  AMERICA. 

Revised  edition,  with  18  relief  and  other  maps,  and  17 
illustrations  of  transcontinental  views,  distribution 
of  animals,  «&c.     88  pages.     6d.  {post  free  7d.) 


GEOGRAPHY   OF  NEW   SOUTH  WALES. 

With  5  folding  maps.     48  pages.     6d.   {post  free  7d.) 


PRACTICAL   GEOMETRY. 

For  Classes  II.  and  III.     With  Diagrams.     2d. 
For  Classes  IV.  and  V.     With  Diagrams.    4d. 


PRACTICAL  AND   THEORETICAL   GEOMETRY. 

Book  II.     Price  6d. 


BOYS'   AND   GIRLS'    AIDS  TO   ARITHMETIC: 

A  Series  ot   Diaf?pams  for  the  Guidance  of  Pupils. 
Demy  4to.,  paper  cover,  6d.  {post  free  7d.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AUSTRALIAN   SCHOOL   SERIES. 

Grammar  and  Derivation  Book,  G4  pages,    2d. 

Test  Exercises  in  Grammar  for  Third  Class,  First 
Year,  64  pages.     2d.     Second  Year,  64  pages.     2d. 

Table  Book  and  Mental  Arithmetic.  New  edition, 
greatly  enlarged.     34  pages.     Id. 

History  of  Australia,  80  pages.     4d.     Illustrated. 

Geography.  Part  I.  Australasia  and  Polynesia,  64  pages. 
2d. 

Geography.  Part  II.  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Africa, 
66  pages.     2d. 

Euclid.     Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.     2d.  each. 

Arithmetic  and  Practical  Geometry— Exercises  for 
Class  II.,  50  pages.    3d. 

Arithmetic— Exercises  for  Class  III.,  50  pages.    3d. 

Algebra.     Part  I.,  64  pages.     4d.     Answers,  4d. 

Algebra.  Part  II.  To  Quadratic  Equations.  Contains 
over  1,200  Exercises,  including  the  University  Junior, 
the  Public  Service,  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Bankers'  Institute  ExamiBation  Papers  to 
1900,  &c.,  112  pages.     4d.     Answers,  4d. 

Bible  History  for  Schools,  with  Scripture  Class  Helps. 
Illustrated.     64  pages.     4d. 


THE  METRIC    SYSTEM   OF  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES,   AND   DECIMAL   COINAGE. 

By  J.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.B.     Cruwn  8vo.,  6d.  (iJuat 
free  7d.) 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  LETTERING   BOOK. 

Containing  the  Alphabets  most  useful  in  Mapping, 
Exercise  Headings,  &e.,  with  practical  applica- 
tions. Easy  Scrolls,  Flourishes,  Borders,  Corners, 
Rulings,  &c.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
cloth  limp,  6d.  (post  free  7d.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  COPY  BOOK. 

Approved  by  the  Departments  of  Public  Instruction 
in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania, 
by  the  Public  Service  Board  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  by  the  Chief  Insjiector  of  Catholic  Schools. 
In  10  carefully-graded  numbers,  and  a  book  of 
Plain  and  Ornamental  Lettering,  Mapping,  &c. 
(No.  11).  Price  2d.  each.  Numerals  are  given 
in  each  number. 
A.C.B.  Blotter  (fits  all  sizes),  Id. 


CHAMBERS'S  GOVERNMENT  HAND  COPY  BOOK. 

Approved    by    the   Department    of   Public    Instruction. 
In    12  carefully-graded    numbers   and    a    book    for 
Pupil  Teachers   (No.  13).     2d.  each. 
The  letters  are  continuously  joined  to  each  other,  so  that  tlie 
|)upil    need    not    lift    the    jien    from    the    bepiiming    to    tlie    end 
of  each   word.     The   spaces  l>etwepii   the   letters   are   wide,  each 
letter  thus  standing  out  boldly  and  distinctly  by   itself.     The 
slope  is  gentle,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ]ni\n\  from  acquiring 
a  back  hand.     The  curves  are  well  rounded,  checking  the  ten- 
dency to  too  great  angularity. 


ANGUS   AND   ROBERTSON'S   PENCIL 
COPY  BOOK. 

Approved  by  the  N.S.W.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  nine  numbers.  Id.  each.  No.  1, 
initiatory  lines,  curves,  lettei's,  figures;  2  and  3, 
short  letters,  easy  combinations,  figures;  4,  long 
letters,  short  words,  figures ;  5,  long  letters,  words, 
figures;  6,  7,  and  8,  capitals,  vpords,  figures;  9, 
short  sentences,  figures. 


THE  REFORM  WRITING  BOOKS. 

With  directions  for  teaching  writing  on  the  Reform 
system.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Id.  each ;  Nos.  3a,  4,  and 
5,  2d.  each.  Pamphlet  on  The  Teaching  of 
Writing,  Is. 
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